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PREFACE. 



The work now presented to the public^ ii chiefly 
intended for the perusal of those whose critical studies, 
dre yet in their commencement. To younger students, 
ind to such as have not access to more extensive, 
works, it may, perhaps, convey some useful instmc' 
tion : it is not intruded upon those who are already , 
eonversant in polite literature. Should it be found a 
suitable introduction to thb liberal study, the compiJer . 
will have attained the summit of his ambition. 

Though it was my principal object to treat of pros« 
compositioni yet a few observations on poetry inci* , 
dentally occur. The remstrks which have been sug* 
gested withiegard to the nature of figurativ<^ language^ 
apply equally to prose and to poetry : but the poets 
Imve furnished me with the most copious and beautiful 
illustrations. 

' The rules of criticism are more successfully incul* 
cated by particular examples than by general precepts. 
I ^ have, therefore, endeavoured to collect abundance 
of apposite quotations, in order to illustrate every 
branch of the subject. In many instances this was an 
easy task ; but ia the cl»a«tfication of the diflPerent 
characters of style, it was attended with the utmost 
dt^culty. To refor the compositions of an author to 
a particular class, «nd produce e^p^iples from them 
in- snppoit of this decision, will Llt^Ays be £6und a 

hazardous 



Iwzardous attempt. Of this circuoistiince Cicero and 
iQiiHUiiiap seem to have been sufficiently aware. ? Iq 
treating of the' gei^dlrayclifaracler. of % writer's style, 
they conte«i;t themselves with referring to the body of 
;liis works, in cooGnuMioa oC. tbeir.senteiice. To such 
fMijsmpllficatipns as occur in the following treatise, 
thc^, have p^ver had recourse. .;•,.. ., > ' 

Without pjretenlding to question the proprii^}( ^( tbfir 
tifieihod^ itmay be presumed that to the class^ of read<^ 
fbr whos6 perusal' these Elements of Etigliph Cpfli]^'' 
r^ihitHxii, chiefly intended, a different mode, of p^oce* 
dure iniiy, perhapa, be attended with some advan- 
tuge. It IS of ioiportance for the student to be in 
some mcHSure acquainted with the styk of every author 
of ejiuiKUiL't^- The variety of ejtampki) exhibited in 
; ^e coar&e of the work will, at least in his view, be 
ft ^iitt&4- acceptable. Should they fail in ihcir primary 
dtisigh, il^cy may thus he rendered subservient to 
-^IKitfcg«^pHrpose. ; . ^ .._ ^ ^ ...^ _ ....^ ...;,- :',:^^ . ' 
gfiiivlft WualrAtc the progressive impr^vc^ment o^^i^jghsh^ 
Hcoiiipoiitioor, I have subjoined ^avairiety, of ,^^(^gna 
£ fMiil^ emioeRt authors. They are j^r^angel^l^f^ly 
t«tcofditig!^to the priority of ppblication iia the; wqfl^s 
k:feom^iwbich they arc selected. This sfl^c,tipo,.ao|n- 
,«rnie«Boes wfacsrethat of I)r. Johnson qlose^. It^ii|(4\|^es 
l3lbeiDQtt iltatinguished vvriters of our ip^wa ]^^|^^ |x- 
Tvcept ihosJe wlio still live to enjoy the r^^atfp^Flfjch 
^idleit italemsiiave secured., . ^e n : ? ;: : h?-*^;:? 

•^ ^qpRe'VoWme cocicfodes wilik » fj^jMM»(^^W«?tis 
observations on epistolary .i»Ms^)^ilifi%Ev^:]^T^^^^^ 
^^o maintain a friendly correspondence with propriety 
and elegance is assuredly a very desirable accom- 
plishment* 



PBBFACl. V 

plilbooieut. This braiwh.<|C<i^p<>^^<'*^Ugh^ 

fpjre to ji^ (9^idttoii3)y cultivated, etpeoiaJily hytmtf 

^bph^r^iiiteii.t. : V ;; 

, Jt mjf pe^l^ps^ be Me0t4 that ^tn ^ ^^f^fimX 
.itri^re^ 1 bftvic 0fyw betraer^4|QiomiMeh<Mmrilf W 
oeiiaiiAe, and^hm k^pi^ml I h^e <b««fi W^SfllkiMto 
tp t^xfios^ K^ f^plt^^if e^giAe»t 'wuriterv^ jBiit tar il^lie 

'^^fipiembfiF^j thfUtiaAmirktof this^iQdiKHnpilSiiM^ 
tsAVf .t^^^Kfo^e 4ff^^$j (AS w^U as to extp) b0a«fiM. 

^T^ofe l#4««Ks viAiicii b«ve reqqlml riw xftnoiiM >rf 

' p»iki haines ^r? always dangWHis ; «s thay Irequcntijr 

'^;^l{eials,*'iftaysCoiidiiloe on alike i»c(Mi<mi^9fifm 
^i£(i^era ;ines ciikiques^ bien 8^^i«8^ et^ve la plUfiAit 
'^^dhn p^oc^es que je' blftme tie iaaoquetoAt pm 4c^4t^ 
^"mi^M/ L*art d'^crir(^ est M «hai»{^ 4t ei§fimu^ 
^*jeaM6%ti\i^ lieu feii cHerchkrlet pHiH^itM^ 
^'cai^ctir^ deiB pensees, nous les pMMHis <laM ^ii$fe 
^^ft^^ij <e^iQiUlL^dir€^ dam no6 bubitd^ d<^ i€il«^^a« 
"^^Vciif,^ et'^ejuger I habitudes qoi variei^t fu^anH-UilitlH 
p^rament des personnes, leur condition, ttlU^ k§^** 
^^i^UVfWarclslivlbg merit I am unconscidutiiirf diavin^ 
^^^SisHi^Uf df the slightest instance of dbi^spafAi. At 
*< T have d^^i^asfonally taken the libertyof poiiibnpfln) a 
^■^ftw trivia! errors, thiscircumstancccanaflfiMd mr.fia- 
'^^able cause of offence. In exhibiting exain[dean>f 
^ the fiults, as well as of the beauties, <tf compoahion, 
^1 batij^^anabiy had recourse to ssdi works «» jeedied 
'^^licfihe ttispect entitled to praise. If I have inyt 
treated living authors with all the ddicaey atid^tlgn - 
^'^i^^ew reeomtaended by St. Rial, I h^^e t^i^Bfn re- 
" "ICalli^ from cVery wwtoa attack. >, -.^r^ . , ,. 

Y*'>»'*-r '^- « -•-■ " -■•■ ^ -. ■ , ...-..', ,r. Im 



^1 PRUFACS,. 

' In the following pages the reader need not expect 
to discover any originality of observation : I desire to 
be regarded in no other light than that of a mere comr 
pilen Concerning every critical :i abject which has 
fallen under my review, I have endeavoured to collect 
the most rational opinions of writers distinguished for 
their learning and judgment. For any valuable in- 
Mruction wbicb this compilation may exhibit^ the 
reader is principally Indebted to Dr. Blair's Lectures on 
MhetoriCf Dr. Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric ^ Lord 
Kame^';^ Elements of Criticism^ Bishop Lowtb'a Intro- 
duction to English Grammar j and Mfp Mel moth's Letters 
if FitxosboTfie, To other occasional sources of infor* 
mation I have been careful to make the proper, 
re/erences ; but when I availed myself of the treasures 
nihassed by these excellent write rs, 1 forbore to quota 
their tjames ; " not that I might appropriate tijeir 
VibouiSj or usurp their honours^ but that I might spare 
m perpetual repetitioo by one general acknowledge 
naent.",^^ , ., . ..^ ■ ,, , /. ''.'■■' 
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ROtUCTlON. 



CHAPTER h 

X ^E gr^tt and important object of lahgoagie is, to 
express the various wants and afiVetii^ns of those by 
whom. It is spoken. In the earlier stages of civil 
society, man is contented with such comfurts as are 
easily procured, and th^ operations of the bumlin niincf 
are circumscribed within narrow limits. His vucabii- 
lar^ is Consequently scanty, though, at the same tiine^ 
it may be fully adequate to every purpose to which it 
is applied. tTut as luxury and refinement advance in 
their gradual progress, the language of the community 
becomes more copious and elegant : it not only Over- 
steps its ancient botindaries, ^^t hastens to lay aside 
its ancient rudeness and barbarism. Material improve* 
ments,, however, candot be introduced by any sudden 
exertion ; they must be the result of that experience 
which a length of time only can bestow. ; 

Before the elegancies of literature can lay claim to 
any considerable share of attention, a spirit of general 
improvement must have begun to pervade the state. 
Accordingly, we find that vigour and originality of 
thought have always preceded beauty and accuracy . 
of expression. In the first efforts of untutored geniua 
the harmony of periods is little regarded : such words 
as most readily occur to the recollection of the writer, 
are almost indiscriminately adopted; and these are 
generally arranged without much attention to elegance 
or propriety. 

Thus, if we take a retrospective view of English lite* 
latnre at no very remote period, we shall often find the 

beaut; 



2 IN^ri^Opi/CTO^V C^IAP.3^. 

beauty of the thiDi^gbt obseured by th^ meanness of 
the expression. Its pages are frequently deformed 
with uncouthness and vulgarity. Nor is it altogether 
untainted with these faults in its present state. 

Propriety and beauty of style seem often to have b^eh 
considered beneath the attention both of an author and 
a reader. The ancients, however, regarded this sub- 
ject in a different point of view : to b<e skilled in their 
native toague, was esteeJined among the number of the 
politest accomplishments. Julius Csesari who was not 
only a great warrior, but also a man of fashion, was de- 
sirous of adding this accomplishment to his other shining 
qualities ; and we are informed that he studied the If^n- 
guage of his own country with much appticalion^ as we 
are sure he possessed It io the highest degree of purity 
and elegance. The literary world cannot sufiicieiitly 
regret that the treatise which he wrote upon this sub- 
ject^ has perished along with many other valuable 
works of the same age. But although we are deprived 
of the benefit of his observations, w,e are happily in the 
possession of an illustrious instance of their effects ; 
aQcl his own Commentaries will ever remaio as the 
brightest exemplar, not only of true generalship, but 
also of Ene writing. He published tbem, indeed, pn|y, 
as materials for the use of those who might be dj^p^ed^ 
to enlarge upon that remarkable period of the Rpm^fiv 
history : yet the purity and graeefulp^ss foS his.;S(yli^ 
are sulIi, that no judicious writer aftjen^wd^ dar^^to 
a^i?i3ript thp same ^nbject. Cicerp frequently mei^tJ^. 
it as a very high encomium, that the clebrajti^ ][^q^Q; 
qj;|fpi^,g9^s&ed the cl^g^nc#j,9f their ij^ivp Ja^^uage*^ 
IJl^ ipfrodiicfis|ff}»ttis, dycl^riqg ffe^t ^fi=?N?^14 VJ^fffr 

^>.t ^.. utv.. ...J;. ^^ ; r w;MV:nr.v.^.i.^ .tb<?.. 



the honour of b^ipg esieiemed th^ freat^i^aste/; f^(^ 
iipprover of Roman eloquence^ ^ven tp the ^lofv of 
goany triuipphs. 

peauty of composition tends to heightt^n the native 
charms of truth ; it therefore ought u ever to be regard* 
ed as an object of small Importance* — But it may be 
alleged that truth requires not the foreign aid of orn^i. 
ineot* It is not indeed necessary that she should bq 
exhibited in a glaring habit ^ but she ought certainly to 
be clothed with decency and propriety. A beautiful 
ivoman in careless and sordid apparel, can neve^ ap- 
pear to great advantage. 

To Locke, Cudworthj Clarke, and Butler^ philpso- 
jjjiy owe3 the most serious obligations; hut would those 
^eat authors have dimioishedthe utility of their literary" 
labours by employing more smooth and polished I^p- 
guage ? Never, indeed, does the force of reason mpir ^ 
effectually subdue the human mind, than when sh^ Is 
supporced by the powerful assistance of raanly elo- 
cuence } as, on the contrary, the most legitimate orgu-^ 
ments may be rendered utmv:iilfng by being attended' 
wjtb a feeble and unanimatcd expression. There h a^ 
much diflTercnce between comprehending a thought' 
clipthed in the language of Cicero, and tbat of an ordi- 
i\^Xf wntcr, a,s there is between viewing an object by 
ift; light of the sun and by the light of a taper. 

^alchranchc has assuredly fallen into a vH^ry strange* 
conceit when he insinuates^ that the pleasure arising 
froi^ tl e pert^sal of a beautiful composition is of a cri- 
mioat iiaturc, and has its source in the weakness and 
^flVmmacy of the bnm^n ujind. Thai man must pos- 
sisa a very uncommon severity of temper^, i^ho can ind 
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alfythhg to ccmdenra in the practice of ^ 
tmfh Wiiin^dditional charih^^ and winning the h^ fay 
captivitdo^ the ear ; in tiniting roses with the thomi bf 
sticfne^/ afad jofining pleasure with iristraction. Hi^ 
iMnd'b delisted with a fine stjrle, tipoft tli^* sam« 
priiJ6rf)le' that it prefers regularity' to eonfoirion, iind 
b^trty to' deformity. A taste for the beanties' of t6m*^ 
{jositlbnt is id fiir from being a mark of any depriivitf 
of our nature, that I should rather be i^Mned t6 con- 
sMelr^ it^te'iai evidence of the moral .rectitude d# bur 
uMi/M ^nMitution, since it ^rnishes ft dire(^ proidf 
tMW^rittiiin some relifili of order aikl harmony. * 
^^fW^Jdet has c^erafipeared of greater importifh^^ 
ti Vi^ ' faktlyHtblMAo ffnct^re (be 3^uiig ^^n^'suscep^ 
tihU'-'niin^ %Uh an early reKA for the pleasures of 
ttitJ*. 'Eisyin gfeiiera* IS the imntitidri from the put- 
gtMW ttieis^ XiSt tik! dii(eharge of the l^er and ttioie 
importadt dntieB of bdimih lil^; S^irfliDfc hO[ies'may 
he entertained of those whose minds have this liberal 
and elegant turn. It is favourable to the growth of 
many virtues: whereltf to be devoid of taste for the 
fine arts, is justly regarded as an unjai-omising symptom 
in youth, and raises suspicions of their being proiiejp 
low gratification^, or destined to drudge in the mor<^ 
viiltgair imd illiberal pursuits of life. There ire few 
gdbd diVjpbsitions of any kind with which thc^ inip^v^ ' - 
idlbt' <6f this faculty is not in some degree <^onhe(^ed«^ 
AtiinUvkei taste increases; sensibilty to idi'tbel(eyit^ 
sitl^^fiiiiijine^paj^iohs/ hj^^ng tli^m firequ^nt ei^r- 
imf^^hSk'^^ ^th^r hi^nd; it tends t(ytrei&eiii^' 
nibre^ltet'a^ lierct^ihotfons^liy 
UVely sense of decirum. • 

. From 



PURITY OF STYLE. & 

' From these observations It will api^ar that the charge 
^J^ajljf^jiap^he 19 pot oiily ill founded^r t^uf atjisoliuelj^ 
i^i^^liofts* Ooit would however be^pt to tuspect t^t 
f erta'^^ writcirs among us had considered t\i^ sut]^ct i^ 
^ie same gtoomy point of view : or at least that tbry 
i^ jti^^i^^y avoided every refipemeot in y style, a^ 
i|^c9«Si(iog a )p?er of truth and wJsdum, Their $e%7 
ti|||§i)ti.air^jk^ed by the lowest expressions; ibey^ 
^(i]^.;4soiiden[i^ to the eorse of ar^epi^ uponi^^ 

iJ^%% tb^f^ h ftootber e«tfeme, which ptig)it §ls<^ t^^ 
Weft^Hy. iWroidf^. jU^guage may b^ too ppmpn^^ 
IS well v#s.tji^ mcftPk Some authora^ mistal^^ofy^ ^^ 
4Jfif»IJfcijWd :w«tb,the vl^w.x^i^i^ifig tjie^r #j 4^ f i p f > » 
^k^uV^i^^ }^^ thf«%fib<w.^o9)^W>iJ 

i^Sg^^^prnff^^xl^^ »«em to ^pnM^r it Mi^^v^\^^y 
tH^ ^IfijfMi^ tbM it rc^iHffB some \as^fmifto dii^ri 
omm HwkimHirfiWfcbiit when their jpiei^iQgJp^ *Wtn 
W^itili<$l9l4M^^epiys th^ l^boiir of X\m. teiirvb*.? > a. 

f^/'x^i^ -c: ]: ^ I, i,<i,iii>ii^^iai—^ - ^'i -'.i 

'5.1J Toi -/.---^.-riu ■. - CHAP, 11. ,^^^^^, 

'Xf-fcj,..-:- ^ (,1^ ruieiTY OF tTYLE. 



^^ ___v fras been defined to be the peculiar manher^ 

^^^^n^jbic^) a^ fnan expresses his conceptiops through 

tli^ j^d^uip of language. It differs from mere \m^ 

ftWPS^/KlH^^^ Though the words which an ^uf^o;c^ 
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D PURITY OP STYLE, 

St a |itebire of the ideas which arise in his mind, and 
of the manner in which they do arise. Hence the diffi^ 
cnky of drawmg an exact line of separation between 
the style and the sentiment. 

All that can be required of language is to convey 
our ideas clearly to the mind of others, and, at the 
aame time, to clothe them in an advantageous dresau 
The two general heads of perspicuity and ornamenf , 
therefore, Gomprehend all the qualities of a good style. 
Pcn|>ioaity demands our chief care } for, without thU 
quality, the richest ornaments of language only glim- 
mer through the dark ; and puz^, instead of pleasini^^ 
the reader. An author's meaning ought always to be 
jcrtmou^ even to the most careless and inattentive 
reader ; so that it may strike his mind, as the ligkt 
of tlie sun strikes our eyes, though they are not dj« 
•Reeled towards it. We must study, not onVy that every 
-teader may understand us, but that it shall be impos-^ 
«ble for him not to understand us. If* we are obliged 
^0 follow a writer with much car^, to pause, and to 
read over his sentence^ a second time, in order to conp- 
prebend them fully, he will never please us long. 
Mankind are too indolent to r-elish so much labour. 
They may pretend to admire the author's depjh, fifter 
they hglve discovered his meaning ; but they will sel- 
dom be inclined to bestow upon his work a second 
perusal. 

. In treating of perspicuity of style, it will be pi^per, 
jjo the first place, to direct our avtention to single 
jwprds and phrases, and afterwards "^o the construction 
(of sentences. 
^ .Porspiciuty, considered* With respect to votdaP ahd 
f • phrfti^s. 



fk^^ mV^T^ ^ 9^ Wef of iHwiV, |W)»W<^, mtti 
pxfi^^idn^ T|he tjifr^^t of ^he^e i^re f^t^toafymoAH 
with each other; and, indeed, ^egrarev«iy n^adjr 
^J^|ie;d. A distinction, bpwever, obtains betweieh thiem* 
Parity of sty^e C0|i^i^t3 in the Ufe q^f ^ipi^.w^.4l» aii4 
pucl^i pQn^tniCjtioos^ ^s ^V^l^ ^^ l^e jidiom .of the kui»> 
^age which we use ; in opposition tp wpiKli Mri 
|)tira$|e3 which are imported /rorp other tonguiigeSy or 
jhaf fi;<e pb9olele, (^ newnpoioed, of mied wilhottt^pnir 
per ^uthprity. Propriety of jitylc ccHi^i^ in the |*it- 
tion of such w>r^^ ,as the bejst and^l^i asti^lMied 
usage has appropriated to those ideas which we em- 
ploy them to express. It implijc^ th^ correct and 
happy application of them, according to that iisage, 
m oppositloi^ to vulgarisms, or Ipw exprjc^slpi^s ^ fod 
to words and phrases that would be less ^igj^ifyepint pf 
the ideas which we intend to copvey. 3fyle ipi^y he 
pure, tlmt is, it may he strictly Englisl), witljip^t S.fOr 
ticisnss or GaUicisms, or ungrammatical ai^J ijtriw&r 
ranted expressions of any kind, and may neverthejess 
'T)e deficient in propriety. The ^yords may be unskiU 
fiilly choseuj not adapted to the subject, nor fti|Iy 
expressive of tlie author's sentiii^ents. Hemayh^vje 
taken his words and phrases from the general rnKss- of 
the Englisli language J hut his selection nuiy b<ip}ieii 
to be injudicious. * . .* > 

Purity may justly be denominated grammatical trb^h. 
, I^ophsists in the conformity of the expression to the 
^ Sj^Qtijgij^t whjcb th/e ivriter intends to toovey ; as Ibot. 
ral truth consists in the conformity of ^he seniiktient 
intjended to be conveyed^ to the sentiW^iit^'kblddlly 
.^ ^^nt^tained ; add' logical truth in the 'confoVnlilty of 
' ""'■'' ' the 
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Y)ie.8^|iment to the nature of things. The opposite to 
logk^l truth is error ; to inbml triith a lie ; to grain- 
n^icul truth ft soleelsm. 

; The <mly standard by which the conformity implied 
IB graoiiliatical troth must be ascertained in every Tan^ 
gv^ge^ i^ the authorised, national, and present use o^ 
tINat laiagiiaee. 

rOr^nmaticaV errors, foreign idioms, and obsolete or' 
n^i^<H^incd words, were mentioned as inconsistent 
wUh puiity>ol style. It will not be improper to collect 
a, lew^vhints concerning each of these faufts. 

I. GRAMMATICAL BRRORS. 

, J.,. .,i ..>. . .• .■■■v^ - ^ ' " ■ ■■■■ ''■ 

It IS not in consequence of any peculiar irregularity 
or iltffieulty inherent in the English languagGj that the 
general practice, both of spealcing and writing it, it. 
chargeable with inaccuracy. That inaccuracy pro- 
ceeds rather from its simplicity and facility ; circum- 
stances which are apt to persuade us that a gratnnia- 
tieal Etudy of our native tongue is altogether super* 
flucus,* Were the language less easy and simple, 
we shoulil iind ourselves under a necessky of studying 
it with greater care and attention. But we commonly 
take for granted, that we possess a competent know- 

«. ** Attoth^r wiU wy, it wantetli grammar. Nay, trcHy, it bath 
tlraVFT^ise^ that il waati not grammar ; for grammar it might haye, ' 
butiti^e48 it Bol» i>eing ao oaty in itsl^ and so r6id of tbos^ eliaii- 
berfi^m^^UTc^Mioe of oascf , irsnda*s» moods and tenses ; ^hich, 1 
think, was a piece of the tower of Babylon's curse, tfa^t a raa^ 
nhQ^Uibe pnt to school to leara his mother tongue.*— .-Stdnf/f Dr- 
ftnce qf Poay. 

A / ledge 
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l^^gepf, it, and are able on any occasion to applf our 
knowLedgi^ to practice. A faculty/ solely acquired by 
use, cboducted by habit, and tried by die ear, oarriea 
1^ on liv^ithoat the labour of rcflectiod: we meet with 
no ^bst^cles in our jKogress^ or We do not peredve 
tJiciQ f we find ourselves able to proceed without ntlct, 
and we never suspect that they may be of any use. A 
griinp^tifM study of our own language forms no part 
of .th^ ordinary, course of instruction f and we sekkHil 
am>.ly to i^ of oyr owq accord* This, liowever^ Is^^ii de- 
ficiency whiqli no other advantages can sap|dy« Mueli' 
practice in the polite world, and a general acquaintance 
with the best autliors^ must uncfeubtedly be considered 
as excellent helps ; but even these will hardly be saf- 
ficient* A crincal knowledge of ancient Iwnguagaiy . 
and an intimate acquaintance with ancient authors^ 
wilt he found still less adequate to the purpose. I>r« > 
BcBtley, the greatest critic and most able gt»iiiimh4 
rian of the oge in which he lived, was noforiouliljr^ > 
deficient in the knowledge of his native tongue* . 

Grammatiijul errors are so plentifully scattenid PVer.; 
the pages of our eminent writers^ that it will be no dtf^j ' 
ficult task to select a sufficient number of iusUinQC^ ^ 

We c0Dtributed a tbird pn«re than the Dutch, wlio w^re ebUged 
to tlje lame proportion more than m$,^Sw^§ C4ndmct p/tkeAHki, 

King Char ten, snd mcure tlian him^ the duke, and Uie Po]^ f»e<> 
ijoop tver« &t Ul^y %Qforjam^vfMikimM.^^B9liiii^hr9k^g ^Buimi^ 

tiitn on Pai'tieSt. . - . *1 ■ ; ' '■ • 

Fhalurifi^ vrliD was*ic much ttldcr Uiaa Im^-^^^BrntUef^i IHuurt^' » 
iion OH PhaJitria. - .... 

The 
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The drift of all hit sermons ma, to prepare ttke Jewi for 4ht ro- 
oeptHin.9if '• ppop>)«W«>Chti^ than kim^ «mt iiiuMe lilioeft he wsp 

Jf fte king gi?^ lu ka,¥e, yqu or I tpajr as i%wpa»9 9m^\l^, ^ 
tf^ that do.— Hofr6^«*4 f/t4<ory (/ Civil Wfr$. 

, Jp .ftU .^b^^ ei^^ples, t,!^ japn^iQatiATe xBases of ibt 
pi;0W>W PWght tph^v^ bue^^p ysed. This wHl mm 
jplaiqjy appf V fiiqn? .tfe^ /qMpwm^ rii^<d»iiwi <rf tbe fiiit 
IjUi^twtjiW ; " W^.$;a.i[it^fci?tp^.a ihii4 iinar^ tbM |hf 
J)mhp ^h^ W.ecc pMi^d ^ ^e ;«^mf propoction JBom 
tl^ftU t^ 5^^ MWi|J€/^ 'to." 

jO# lOp^ Af V^ndiriii; tibc GmfkOM^ th« Bm-gwdtani, the id*** 
^a^^\ wapt^den^h p^h^'s sMe^gti, fpd 5Yh<»oev«r Taqf|piph0^ . 
lA^ yapquisfaed tlie enemies of Rpme.— CtjUKm> £fi8(. f^ IA< K«tPI99 

• Who It t|ie 'poe<,'hat lately arrived in dyrftthiy triiom f saw Bpen- 
sm4m44fV#n##iMeiit kirn ^ IKfyiif^Z^fMMsii^ BUUtgM^ ^ 

th0jfhfi4, :•••■- ^ ^ ' ;V; . ^ 

l^e .l|i^ pronolim tfiey sifd im «Fe redundant In ^ 
tthP .IM^ ex«mpi«» the aecusalife 'tvAom is. understooil ^ 
blAK)lcifa»ra^|)7^«it:^nE7UMi I Mit(^ StSi^ll^^ki«a 
in» (ind jitttiwi? / «iw JSpmstr ywwyrt 40 Vt#ga/* -^ ^ 
'^ We are afkHie ; here's none hot thee and I.^Shakspean: ' 
bM»tead of thee it should be thou. - * ^ 

:^or ever in tliis humble cell, . - , . 

Let thee and /my fair one dwell*— Prior^ 

The jpp|3i«Ar!i^imi| f «qMk$«s i»« ifiMfiad flf /• -^v.' » «^^ 

He, whom ye pret(>nd reif^ns in heaven, is so far from protedtfng 
the ijni^erable sops of in<!9^ tji^t )ie pi^rpetna})y 4^lig^ft t^ |>)m| t^*i ?" 
sweetest fldwerets ip the jgafden of ffs>pfi,-^Hfuirfffsif»ttk'f Adtctn- T^ 

turtr*: ■ - .'..-':.' 

1% m^ to 4le wh^ the fiomiaftttve case \or^gn6f mt ' 
ti^Aom^ as if it were the accusatire or objectivie case'^"^ 
governed by 2>rcl€wd, 1 f^ 
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in bdtii these passages It ought to be who; which h 
ildt governed by the verb> «ay^ or thmie^ but by tbe 
verb am. 

lliese feasts vr^reiielebmei! t6 tfa^ Uohooi' <ff OlfHt; iMbM' tf»c 
Ofifrfefih* calleiil l>i6U)rdiis, and 'i* tl/e same With ]^afcchils.—5U^iyf 
<nH«» i»Uii(m. 6^. ^ ilkapttit. 

Htte ttie relative proiiotiti of the objective ca»e must* 
W bMetstobd as the aomintttivie^ t& the verb ui The 
passage ou^t^to' have stood thus : ^^'Tlie^e' feas^ were 
cMebMfedN^^flie ko«dui^ of OsMs^ whoiii> the Greeiam 
caffiad DioDjsas, and t^to is the' same^ wittr BaoefaQs;'^ 

PFA^ shonHlI-ineet at the coffee-house i*ot1ier night, r but mj oM. 
friei|d7r-'S^9 Spectator^ 

ii%«pHheri^alt«nrof tld» ^MfwcrcrrlBhr deailnyi^t^ gtae^ *^ 
kUitt'tbat the'atMhor is OewdiatidiyH to Iny tbd svspidail^lioa^ 
somebody, I know not who, in tlu: countrjr.^Sirt^/'s Tttittfa T«^\ 

Hwe the cbnstrttction requilwti^tomr 

{^pif^iYrit0Cs have usod je as the aceusative plovai 
(rf the pronouart^idib Tbia is ao infniigefiiettto#^ib#t 

His wrath, which one day will destroy ye bot}r.->-ilftttMi. 
Hie more shame for ye ; holy men I- Ihooght )f9.^^^SKiktfmr9i ^ 
I^ied the gides Unt fVom |ff blow;-^Gray; 
Bilt^tytaiits d^iid: y«, Idtrtybitar Just deiHree 
^nUmolftr the pv^iret ttnd set the ptopie tt^ei^PVIn/rl 

l*fift^i|odS of expression may perliaps i>^'alldlye8' iifi'. 
the comic and burlesque style^ whicli dfteh infiitat^s' a' 
vuIj^ajQd incorrect pronunciation. But in tlie serfotts 
andj^olenoin style, no autliority is suflicient to ju^tifyv^ / 
ao manifest a solecism* 

^ -4 I heard 
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^.,1 kmrd it lirst observed by ao ingeoioot aiKl learoed oM gentle* 
num lately detew^, that many of Mr. Hobbet hit seemihg new 
a^iiiioBi arc gathered /roni those which Sextos Empiricni exposed. 
-^Drf4etC$JUiferfPlui^rth. 

Bfy paper it IHyttet ku bow, in which ereiy teant of irtt W 
learning may try bis ttrength.-'^dilMra, ivaartfiaa* 

Tbit by the caluniniatDn of Bpiconu ku, philotopby wat.objr^tfd 
at one of the most scaodalous of all their sayings. — Cc(wlej^§ Kftoytf. 

The pronoun his is here employed to deoote the pm^ 

sessive case of the noun which it accompanies^. The 

writers have erroneously imagined that the '« whi^k 

generally marks this case^ is a contraction of th^ poi^ 

kessive pronoun ; whereas it is only ^ contraction fif 

the ancieeit Saxon genitive termination es. 

Ku .t 2m GrammatioQl Errors in the Use of iTerhi. 

And Rebekah took goodly raiment of her eldest son Esaa, wbach 
laifv with her in the house, and pdt them opoa Jacob her lyonngett 
JOB.—- Grciieiit. 

The nmnber of the names together were aboat tm ^ hundred and. 
twenty.— il«<« if the Apottles, 

If the blood of bulls, and of goats, and the ashet of an heifer 
aprlnkling the nncleao, MmiifiHk to the ponifying of flesh, how 
much more shall the blood of Christ purge ytrar conscience from, 
dead works.«>Sf, Paul's Epi$tU to the Htbrews. 

I hare considered what have been said on both sides of the con- 
trcrtnf^^TUMson'i Sermons^ < 

One would think there wa$ more aopkUit iha» one had a finger ia 
this Tolume of letters.?— Bea^^;s DuMtrL or S9cratts*s Epi§tU$. 

ThercTf two Oftkni of nshare seen strange ^ighif^^Shakipeare. 
Tliese instances require «oelucidation, tte read^r^ 
will easily perceive where the error lies. : ( rit 

. Kra> wing that ytm wat my old tiiastei *b good fHeAd ^ t ^onld ^o C 
fnrbear sending yon the melandiofy ilewt of his dc9th>«^iidtfii#a,- .« 
Spectator. -■ , -'■;>/■ ''i ■ '^f" > 

I am just now as well at when you itwbefe.— Pdpe's Leitfn. 

Desira 
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^ J)cs»ye ^iHBiMiopatie l<<yer to cLveyoa».chAraclCT«f ^nt^mif. 

trest^ be will tell yoa that he U at a lots for wordi to dtlcvibe Ikt 
^barnif, had witlaik yon «erioasly, if ever yMi ira# at^piaiBted 

with a goddess or an angel.— ffwne's EmtjfSK 

;AS'4hc;wo&dyftt is confessedly phnrri, its correip^hdeDt 
Terb^ agreeably to the aQato|y of all languagesj ought 
also tabe plural, whether the discourse be addressed 
to a single person or to more than one. Many other 
i^irrfters of no small reputation have, however, used tl\e 
^tibgramdftatical expression you was. But if tlte sipgu- 
liar #iere at all admissible after you, there would stifl 
b^^ ri61at!oii of grammar in was^ which is confiqe|i.tj^ 
iAie first and third ^rsons ; the second being !tJoast, 

. nou hangman, thou temple-robber, thon clod of earth, fi-^m 
what brqlhe)|tfM<^|iMi4 comi ii|r in pctinS^ vbbMA np^ wtttl th^ breath 
Maelling of the itdws. — Arbuihnot on the Scolding qf tke An^efiis. 

'. . i . tUloM great Rrst Cause, least understOPdi . . ,^, ,^^^ 
. » V •? ' ^^^ jjj ijjy gense eonJm*d -...!, 

To know bat this, that thou art good, 
*^.i L AiHUbat myself am Mhid; 

Yet grove roe, in this dark estate, 
.^^ .^ • Tftseethe good from ill; 
)< ;./ Aad^ binding Nature fast in fate* 

yA- , ; f ; iiLtfi fttt the homah will.— Pope. 

Kor thou, ford Arthur, shalt escape ; 
P'> f ^ ^6 thee I often called in fain, 
'. Against that assassin in crape; 
(ij jty},. * ' (Vet <AMicouldest tameljr tee me slain; 
I Ndr, when I felt the dreadfol blow, 
- o^ ' ^^ ^^ ^^ dean, or fkMd his spouse.— Sk;^. 
Tf ^^MTCflipond -with the pronoun IhoUy all these verfaii 
ought to have been in the second person singular y in**' 
«t^lid^]9if whiclvthey are in the second person phind, as 
iflhtff ieorr^sponded with the pronbuh yoti. Writers 
generally have recourse to this mode of expression, ' 
*;-■' ' " ...'•'■ ,-■ ' ■ ^j^^j 
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tbnttlicy may aivoid harsh terminations. — ^T^e distinct 
forms of thou and yoci are often used promiacMously. 

The confetsfon is iogebuous, and I* hope more fromihse now, thta 
I cdokl if fwm had proinkcd.^i^^tl»i^ni Nam mi JMMNrtiMib. 

Thy own wordi have conTinced nie--(ataiHl a UUle more o«t 9i 
the son if you please}— that fKou haat not the least idea of tiva 
honotkt^ Fie!dinf$ Diatogues bHweim AkMomkr wid i^itgetm. 

Bate ntagrateibr boy I ihis^ritbl^ as f aitf, yet I oamiot omm m 
loVe thee. My love even now speAr in tay resentitieat I aili 
still your father, nor can yeur osa^ form my heart atta w .-** G (i l i | ^ 
9mith*8 £$say8. 

lliough the ministers of a tyrant's wrath, to th£e they are fiuth 
filly and but too viilUng to execute th^ orders whlth yba n'luutly 
impoied vpmr tfa^ .— 9ralpoU^$ CaaU </ Of roMfd. 

This is not contrary to tlie rales of Engliish giramittib: | 
but it is certainly inelegant and improper. 

But the temper, as welt as knowled^, of a moidi^'n bistonaiiy 
require a more sober and accurate laugaagfe. Glift^'i Buiory ^ 
the Roman Empire* 

Magnas, with four thoasatkiFof Ifi) i(^M;>oA^d' df(f6mpiiS9$$. trirt 
pnt to death. Ibid. 

Those whom the splendour of their rank, or the extent of Ihrir 
capacity, haice placed ' u'|(>'dtf tbe^mmit of hum'ah life, have not- 
often given any jnst o'diiiasldn to envy in those Who look up to them 
from a lower station. Johmknfe Life of Sttwge, 

He knows not what spteen, laiig^tcfr, orTtstl^sshcf^^, ure — Blaw*9 
S&rmata. 

Neither death ifdr' torture" t^^^snffid^nt to suVdii^ the minds Qf 
Cargilly and his intrepid fimWerii:— r*ox> &iiMy # Jamee fJbe 
Second. 

The above errors have appal-ently been c6mmitte<f 
through inattention to tHe proper signification o^ ttiV^ 
disjunctive particles. 

£<ii?*«f-thefle v^-d^Hmply soirie pursuit or object reltiqtfi^fdi 
Biair* Rhetoric. 

It 
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' Itis refviitle that the langufc of an beroic poem iboold bs both 
1»er8picooai and mblime. In propdrtion as §Ulm' of these two qna- 
lities wre wanting, the language is imperfect.—it<Mt80ii, Sp^eUUcr,. 
, N0Uh0r of tbos are remarkable for precUion.— BM^« Rketork. ' 

We ^boold redbpa tmy drevmstance which mabU them to divide 
and to maintain themselves^n distinct and independent commn 
nitiea.— Fct^tpwoN^s Htsisry ^ CwU Smtty. 

^t'a obter?able, that fptry mm of the letters i«ar date after his 
hmiikmmi^.^BmiUtf'i Diueri. m ThmiatocWi EpiMla. 

Hmtbe^fotrilHiltve pronominal adj^ctives^ each, either^ 
neither, and every , are ungrammatically connected with 
verbs of the plural number. ^ , 

N&ne, which is a compound of no one^ i« manifestly 
singular : but it is sometimes improperly connected 
wkh a plural verb. 

None were permitted to enter the boly precincts, without confes- 
sinf^^^fbelrservile bonds and suppliant posture, the immediate 
pr^neer «tf theiotereign ddty.— Giftfcon's Hieiory of the Romt» 
Empire, 

f9#iialien gives greater eneonrag«|nentB to learning than we dd 
jret at the same time none are so iiyudicious in the application.— 
Goldmiai0ken Pt4iU Leennng. 

f. Grammatical Eiron in the Vse cf Pariidples. 

Among the number of grammatical errors^ may we 
be permitted to reckon the use of the past time active, 
as the participle perfect or passive, in those verbs 
which admit of a more complete and systematic form ? 

I had no sooner drank^ but I found a pimple rising in my fore* 
head.— ilddiMm, T^^Itff. 

Notwithstanding the prophetical predictions 0/ this critic, I do 
not ^ad that any science hah throve among ns of lato» 10 rnoch as 
the vlimt* pWmophy.'^BerkeUy^e MintBte Phitosnpher, 

B lua 
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, ^B^d be Hffote 2nj(tiBh potiry la so unenlightened a period, tbc 
worid would have lost tis refined diction and barmonioiu versili. 
ctLiioa.^fViirtofffOltei^atioru on Spencer, 

I win also allow, that yoa hit tlie manner of liorace, and the sly 
. delicacy of his wit, more exactly than I, or than any other man 
mh6bA9twHi siaee his time — LytileiM'$ Dial6gu€$ of the Deud. 

lo this respect, the seeds of futore divisiions were MHtfd ^btm- 
dantly.— Bo{tf^6roilc^s Dissetialion «• Parties. 

The court of Augustus had not wore oft the manners of the re- 
public.— >Httm«'s Esiuys, 

A free constitution* ^ben it has bcea ihook by the iniquity of 
former administrations.— BoKiig-6roXee'5 Idea qf a Patriot King. 

He is God in his friendship, as well as his nature, and therefore 
^e sinful creatures are not to6k tip^n advantegef» nor consumed in 
our provocations. — hSonU's Sptmtni* 

Which some philosophers, not considering so well as I, have 
mistook to be different in their causes.— iSic^rf Tale »f a Tub, 

The greater regard was skewed, and the , expectations . raised 
higher, as these were of a. base nature, or of a more noUc, thrifingy 
or innocent qeality.— if r6uf Aaot*s Ctrngress of Beet. 

Moses tells ns, that the foi^itains of the earth were 6r»Jk«^4jptfi 
or da/^e asunder.— Bieriief> Theory qf the Earth, 

I easily foresee^ that, as soon as I lay down my pen» tliis mmb|[e 
operator will have stole it. — Swift's Tale of « Tub. 

By this expedient, the public peace of Ubraries, might cettainly 
have been. preserved, if a new species of controversial book! htld 
not arose 6f hite" years.— Sorters Battle of the Books. 

The steps which lead to perfection are many ; and we ftre at a 
l4(is fn vrhom to bestow the greateit share of our praise ; on the 
first ^r on the last who may have bore a part in the progress.— Fer* 
gwton's History of Civil Society. 

Ja thiesje examples, the past time active U used iqstieiMl 
of the perfect participle. This' cotifusion should lapon 
every occasion be 'scrupulousljr avoided. The English 
language admits not of any great variety of termina- 
.tibni 6ut of such as It does ^dmit, we. pqghx, a^vr^s "^ 
to avail outselves. It k certainly of iidvJia^vgi^ 4iiAt 
■y . the 
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»t!tie4iffare«t ttodifioatfont of ^ vorb^ibovU 4ie property 
. diiAii^guiri^! f com each ^flfaer. 

Before we 43Qooliide this bdraiKhof the salject, it will 
be proper to warn the reader a^iiist pernsitUi:^ a verb 
to succeed a participle in such an uogptaoaful maootr 
as appears in the following passages. 

Theaatbor is iofornied, that the bookiellcr has j>revaile4 <ifi 
sc?eral gentlemen to write tome explanatory notes, for th« j^ood- 
. ness of which he i% not 4o answer ; hmving never $ein any of tbem» 
nor intefi49 it, tjU they appear in prlnU^SwiftM TnU </ a Tub. 

Nor is it then a welcome guest, nffvr^mg &vlj an nneasy sensa- 
tion, and ^rififs, always with it a mixtore of concern aad compas- 
sion. — Fiilding'M Eatay on Convtrgatwn. 

4. Grammatical Errors in the Use of Adjecttnes. 

Adjectives which have a cojOopai^lMre xu* ^vperlative 
argmfication, ^not -adoik-lbe addition of tiie words 
more, most, or of the comparative or superlative ter- 
minations er, est. The following passages; therefore, 
are liable to exception, 

^TtMt.Uitarf, imjifeedf imafrepr^graHe^ because t|iey are fi^nded 
on some new knowledge or improvement in the mind of man. 
Adduon^ Spectator, 

The cidrfut of which was known by the name of Archon among 
the Grecians. Dryden'o U/e </ Plutwrek* 

^Itie two chiffest properties of ^ir, its gravity and elastic force, 
have been discovered by medianical experiments.— >4rfrMMnors 
Etiug on Muihemaikkl Learning. 

The ckiffai andiakgest are removed to certaiH magazines they 
tA\\\ibrtLrie%.^Swifit*8Battk of the Books, 

' The ^trenmot paits of>the earth were meditating a snbmis^ett^r* 

*Wben only, two objects are composed together, it ?s, 

i«ifw\^pef to use the laiiperlative degree. It is proper 

B 2 tc 
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to.say the more elegant of the two ; themort elegant 
of the three. This obvious rule has, however, been 
; neglected by various writers of eminence. 

Tkii wai in reality the easint manner of tbc tmo,^~'Shaftetbury'§ 
Ad9iee4Q an AMihtr, 

The adjective anttguanon is not unfrcquently used as a 

substantive ; but the more legitimate form is onHquaty. 

A(|jectives are sometimes improperly used as adverbs. 

I thall endeafonr to lite hereafter suHabU to a man in ny 
9intiton,^Addi99n, SpeetMiitr, 

The queen hating changed her mmisfry tuUable to tier own 
«t8dom.*-Ar>y]r, Examiner, 

He behaved iumselfc0i/Qrma6/« to that bleaied example— Spraf*' 
6 tmom. 

Efis expectations ran high ; and the fund to supply tt^m is 
^tveme Bctinty.^^ Laneaster'a Eisay on Delicacy, 
r', |$ao i^ver thiak ao very mam of iam,^Beittley*€ Dkurtatiou mi 
f^halarU, 

The art of pronouncing with propriety and grace being calcnhted 
to make the sound an echo to the sense, scarce admits of any other 
general rule. — Karnes's Elements (if Criticism. 

In these Examples, the idiom of the language requires 
the adverbs, suitably, conformablyy exiremelyj m^anly^ 
and scarcely. 

5, Grammatical Errors in the use of negative and 
disjunctive Pcoticles. 

That neUker partiaKty or prejudice appear : bat that trtith may 
every where be sacred.«-l>ryd^a's l^e of Plutarch, 

There it another use that, in my opinion, contributes ratbef to 
inake a man learned than wise, and is neither capable of pleasing 
the anderstanding or imagination.— if (ftfison on MedaU, 

Hiese, like a hand with an inscription, can point out the straight 
way upon the road, but can neither tell. yon the next tuming8,i«solve 

your 
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jwt doubto, Of answer your qaestiom, like a gnide tbat bai imM 
it ofer, and perhaps knows it ai well aa his cbaaiiber«— Tcai|ii» «« 
Aneieki mid Modern Ijimtning, 

He was early coarged by Asinitu PoUio as neUher faithful o^ 
exact — Ledwuf^s Jnti^iHes qf IreUmd, 

The legitimate correspondent of neUher is nor. 

We need not, mr do not, eonfioe the purpotes of God.-^Binil2tfy*f 
SntnoJif* 

In the growth and stature of souls as well as bodies, the commoH 
prodoctions are of different sices, that occasion no gating , nor a# 
itonder.— Tinapie om Ancient end Modern Leormng. 

ru prove by twenty-five substantial reasons, tliatyoii*re no eon* 
poser, nor know mo more of music, than you do of algebra.— ilr- 
buthnoty Harmony in an Uprjotir* 

Nor is danger ever apprehended in such a government Iron; the 
violence of the sovereign, no more than we commonly apprehend 
danger fVom thunder or earthquakes.— Ham^** Es$ay$. 

In each of these sentences, there is a doable negative^ 
which amounts to an affirmatiTC, 



II. VORBION IDIOMS* ' 

^ The use of such constructions as belong to the idiom 
(f another^nguage, is, like every species of affectation, 
nauseous and disgusting.* An author may sometimes 
liappen to admit them through mere inadvertency ; but 

• « x>iyden bad a vanity, unworthy of his abiUtiet, to shew, aa 
may be suspected, the rank of the company vrith whom he lived, by 
the use of French words, which bad Uien crept into conversation ; 
sueb ns/rtticheur for coolm$tffongue for turtmlence, and a few more, 
bone of which the language has iocorporated or retained. Tbe% 
continue only where they stood first, perpetaal warnings to (ifja^tt 
imittiwnter5,''»^Jokn$on'$ Life of Drifden, 
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lif will mofe fre<^uently have recourse to them, in oi4er 
to ditplay his eradilioB. 

The king soon found reaaon to repent him of his provoking such 
duigeroiu^ etttmies.^— HiiMc'« Hittti^ ef England, 

Thepopalar lorUs did not fail to tnlu.ge themselves on tbe suli^ect* 

• 8<dotfHi Was^ of this inind ; and I makeiif» dotfbt^ but ht ihade 
as wise and tnie proverbs as any body has done since ; ffnfi only 
ixcepiedf who was a much greater aiu) wiser man (]!an Solomon.— 
TUlotaon*» Sermons. 

Removing the term from Westminslery MUtingihe pmrlwment^ was 
illegah— Macaalatfs Hittory of England. 

. 1 shall here subjoia some exa^mples o# prcfidBitioiis', 
wfaich^ if not applied according to the idiom of other 
laiigiiageft, are at least applied contrary to the general 
iisagerfoQr standard writers. 

The only actions io (npon) which we have always seen^ mc^^ill 
ii€ all €^ them intent, are sDch as tend to the destroction of oate. 
another.— Bitriice's VindicmUm </ Natural Society. 

* To (with) which, as Bishop Bnraet tells us, the prince of Orange 
was willing to comply .t-*BoJt^^2^0/c«^s DieeertiiUon on Partiet, 

He had been perplexed with a long compliance to (with) foreign 
mvaatn.'^SftaVt Life of Cowley. 

TMk'thairaa^r,'^««i<!K'i;«rauy otheV wtit^i',iiiy nbw tifltiie otir- 
seWes by (opon>drawMig,< wiH probably' bedropt^ oar aeddJCiti«f^ 
antiquated st]rle and manner they are delivered iB.r-Sa^#t»-lA» - 

]^nglUik Tongru, ; 

Tlie discovery he made and communicated tviM(to) his friends* 
^Sn'ifPs Tale of a Tub. 

"Tlie people being only convoked opoii snch occasions, is, by this 
institution of Romulus, fell into (under) their cogni««rice.— Sufi's ' 
^OMi^sttimd Diss«N8t0n5 tn Athens and ttome, 
'''- "Ndt from an^ personal hatred to them, but in justificBtion to (of> 
the best of qnteta.^ Swift, kxaminer. 
The wisest princes need not thin^ it any dinvinution to (b^ tlwit 

greatness, 
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gn^atneti^or deroiatkiii to ((torn) tbcir inflRcwncy t« rdy upoa 
counsel.— Botfon'* Em^$. 

A supercilious atteutioti to minnte formalities, is a certain indi- 
cation of a little niind, conscious to{of) the want of imuite dignity. 
—Hawke»uwtih*8 Almoran amd HameL 

He found the greatest difficnlty </(in) wrttibg.—Hiinw't Httitf 
ef England. , 

The esteem vhich Philip had conceited tf/(ror) the embassaf or. 

Th* greafei^ diHScalty was Ibund ^ (in) filing just senttments.-^ 
Ibid, 

The C^hristians were driyen out of all their Asiatic possessiont, 
in acquiring of which (in acqvirine which) incredible numbers of 
men Jlad perished.-^ Ro6«r<s9fi'< View of Soeiity* 
r yon know ^e esteem I liaye of (for) his plulosophy^— KAittcf^' 
JjamTrads. 

He is so resolved o/(on) going to the Persian Court.— B<fi({«y*s 
I>i$$ert. on Themittoclata Epktki. 

'. Neither tlteiuie nor the other shall make me swerve Mil t^il^ni) 
ikt path which I have traced to myself.-— Boiii^oilcf's JUitm- $o 
Wyndham. 

^ ; X da Bk^^vise Assent wUh (from) the Examiner.— ilddison, Whig- 

Eitmnb^p 

.■■ Dc^ J4>hBiOtt (;iit/4(&d9Q) whom I am torry to differ in opinion) 

has treated it asa workof merit.-«&ott's Crtlic«|£tMy«* . 

. P?id^ whom ye accuse /or (oi? luzuriancy of verse. — Drydtm on 

DrawuUic Poesy, 
If policy can prevail upon (over) foTce.'-'Addiaon'e Travels, 
This effect, we may safely say, no one beforehand coold have 

A greater qaantity may be taken fronkth« heap, without making 

.ipy seiifiible al teraiion vfpon (in) it.— Hiiim'j Estay$. 

Every oAce of command should be intmsted to persons. Of< (ii ) 

whom the parliament shall confide.— AfaMu/ay'^ Hi$tor^ ^fEngl^id' 

All of which required abundance of finesse and dclicatcsse to 

manage^ with advantage, as well as a strict observance after (of) 

* times and fasbicfns. —SM?i/r* Tale 0/ a 7V6. 
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^Ihe roetoBory ef Lord Peter's injaritt produced a dejiree of 
batred and spite, which had a much greater share ^(m) indting 
him, than an^- rojjards t^Ur (for) his father's commands.— >iSW((l'f 
Tak of a Tab, 



III. NEW AND OBSOLBTB WORDS, 

On this subject, I shall take the liberty of quoting 
a passage froai Dr. ArmstroDg, but without professing 
to adopt all the opinions which it contains. 
, ^' It is the easiest thing imaginable to coin new 
words. The most ignorant of the mobility are apt to 
do it every day, and are laughed at for it. What best 
can justify the introducing a new word, is necessity^ 
where there is no^ an established one to express you< 
meaning. But, while all the world understands what 
is nieant by the word pleasurej which sounds very well 
too, what occasion can there be for saying volupty ? 

'^ Nothing can deform a language so much as an in* 
undation of new words and phrases. It is, indeed, the 
readiest way to demolish it. If there is any need to 
illustrate the barbarous effects which a mixture of new. 
words must produce, only consider how a discourse^ 
patched all over with sentences in different languages, 
would sound ; or how oddly it would strike you in a 
serious conversation to hear, from the same person, a 
Liixture of all^the various dialects and tones of the se« 
veral counties of the three kingdoms ; though it is still 
tlie same language. To make it sensible to the eye ; 
how greatly would a mixture of Roman, Italic, Greeks 
and Saxon characters deform a page. A picture imi- , 
tating the style of different masters, which is commonly 
. . called 
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cj^lUd OfGaUkry of Pamt^rs, can never be pleasing for 
tb&'salne redsons, — want of anion aiid harmony. 

^^ llie present licentious humour of coining and bor* 
rowing^ words seems to portend no good to the English 
language ; and it is grievous to think with what volupty 
two or Poetararerencouroac* eminent personages have 
opiniatred the inchoaiyon of swch futile barbarisms. 
: ^^ Iii>short, the liberty of coining words ought to be 
}i$eA with great modesty. Horace, they say, gave but 
two, and Virgil only one to the Latin tongue, wV.ich 
Wto squeamish enough not to swallow those, even from 
stich:hands> without s6me reluctance. 
' •* Instead of creating a parcel of awkward new words, 
I imagine it would be an improvement to degrade many 
df the 6H ones from their peerage. I am but a private 
lidkny and without authority : but an absolute prince, if 
he t^^ere of my opinion, would make it capital ever to 
say Encroach or encroachment, or any thing that belongs 
to^^ncr^ching. I wouI<i commit inculcatey for all its 
J^fioity, to the care of the paviours ; and it should 
ii#v^r appear above ground again. If you have tlve 
l«^t sympathy with* the human ear, never say purport 
vAMt you breathe ; nor betwioct, except you have iSrst 
TtptSLtiei between till we are quite tired of it. Methinks 
strongly resembles the broken language of a German 
in his first attempts to speak English. Methought lies 
under the same objection, but it sounds better. 

*f It is full time that /rou;ard should be turned out 
of all good company, especially. as- perrerse is ready at 
band to sulj>ply Its place. Votiehsnfi is a very civil 



* Aa AKkricaB liiQ'rcl for tlte ntti^ber ^Arr^. 
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gentlemaD; but as his coortesy i|| somewhat oldt^ 
■bioned^ we wish be woold deip/^j or cmiticmi^ ctjk 
pUoMcdftxy retire* 

" Froffn what rugger! road, I wonder, dldMewe 
deviate into the English language ?-^But this stAject 
matter /—In the nanie of every thing that is disgostirig 
and detestable, what is it ? Is it one or tw6 tigly #01^? 
Wttit is it ? Confound me if ever I could guess ! Yet 
one dares hardly peep into a preface^ for fear of being 
stareu in the face with this nasty s^eetmatt^"* 



CHAP. III. 



OF PROPRIETY OF STYLE. 

PROPRIETY of style stands opposed to vulgarisms 
or low expressions, and to words and phrases 
which would be less significant of the ideas we mean 
to convey. . An author may be defident in propriety, 
cither by making choice of such words as do not ex- 
press the idea wliich he intends, but some other which 
only resembles it ; or such as express that idea, but not 
ftiHy and completely. He may also be deficient in (his 
feispect, by making choice of words or phrases, which 
habit has taught us to regard as mean and vulgar. 

All that I propose in relation to this subject is, to 
collect a considerable number of vulgar phras'es, from 
the writings of diflFereirt authors. 

* Ariiiitreiig*8 Fssays* 

These 
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Tbese and maoy ofller particniart might easily €h»ke tbe fakb of 
m philosopher; who believed no more than what be cottld dednte 
firom tbe principles of natore.— i>r9(li^s LiJ^ ^ PUttarck* 

Tbe kings of Syria and Egypt, *he kings of Pergamns and Mv 
cedon, without intermission, worried each other for above twobnil* 
drtd years.— •fiicrJle^'s VhidktUUm of Natural Society. 

Besides bis bating attained soch a maitery in the Greek^ Latin 
an^ Pcencb, langoages, be is a very good philosopher, and, is ge- 
^ n^al, possesses all the branches of erudition, except the matbe-* 
matics.— S^>ai4;e's l^fe of Blacklock. 

I need say no more concerning the drift of tbese •etters.'^iliAria's 
LetHits to hig $(m. 

Archbishop Tillotson is too often careless and languid ; and is 
much outd9^ by Bishop Atterbury, in the masic of his per1ods»^ 
Blai^B Rhetoric^ 

Every year a new flower in his judgment bidt$ aH the old ones, 
though His much infertov to them both in colour and shape.^ACffii- 
det^ on tki K^hareqf Soekty, 
' I am wonderfully pleased when I meet with any passage in an 
old Greek or Latin author, that is not blown upon, and which I have 
never met with in a quotation. — Addiion^ Spectator, 
, If is nfine mustgp dsva to posterity withdistingqished lionoiti'iii 
tbe public jecords of the nation.— HurJ'« Life of Warburton. 
' ' We enter Into theiv gratitude towards ♦liose fait^fn{ friends who 
did mot desert fhem in their difficulties ; and we heartily go ahUg" 
iaHh their resentment, against those perfidious tnkitors who if^icred, 
abandoned, or deceived, them.*-<9fnl/Vs Theory t^f JUordt Senti" 
thents* 

Alarmed by the nngoverncd, and, in him, unprecedented, emo- 
•#oas- of Edgar, lie had been to Beech FArk^-^D'Afbtity^e'eamHta. ' 

It was but of apiece, indeed, that a ceremony condncted in 4efi« 
unoe of humanity, should be founded in contempt of justice.*^ 
JUebnofh*t Letter of Fitioebome. 

It 80 happened that a controversy was agitated with great veho- 
m^nce between those friends of long continuance, Addison and 
Steele.— JoAiuon's Ltfe of Addieon^ 

It is well if the reader, without rejecting by the lumpy endeavour 
patiently to gather the plain meaning.— itaw^s's Elements of Criti- 
ci«m. 

Rabelais 
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f. Kabelais had too much game given hioi/or satkt lu that age by 
tiie castoma of courts and of convents, of piocesses and of wars, of 
•chools aod of camps, of romances and legends.— Temple an Poetry* 
' Ona vroakl think there was fwere) more sophists than one haA a 
Jh^€r in this volume of letters — Benilejf •» Socr4Ue$*$ Epittks. 

I liod as l^f- say a thing after him as after another.— LaiotA'e 
Letter to IVarburton, 

If all these were exemplary in the conduct of their lives, things 
would soon take a new face^ and religion receive a tnigfaty eneos- 
ragemeot.— Sii>(/it oa the Advancement of ReUgion, 

Nor would he do it to maintain debate^ or shew hii wit^ but 
plainly tell me what stuck with him^^BumtVe life of Rochester, 

Content, therefore, I am, my lord, that Britain stands In this 
respect as she now does. Able enough she is at present to shift for 
hefse\f,i^Shofte^mr^*$ Letter concerning Design, 

Bludi ado there has been, many words spent, many diapntoi haire 
been raised upon this argument. — Temple on Poetry, 
I ' 'What is it bnt a kind of rack that forces men to say what they 
have no mind to 7-^Cowley's Essays, 

Time bangs heavy on their hands ; they know not how to employ 
it, or what to make of themselves,'^ Logan's Setmons. 

This is one among the many reasons, which render biography the 
most agreeable kind of reading in the world.-^Roberts, Loohet'on, 

A perfect union of wit and judgment is one of the rarest things 
in the world^'^Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, 

Whoever is in the least acquainted with Grecian history, mnaf 
know that their legislator, by the severity of his institutions, formed 
ihe Spartans into a robust, hardy, valiant, nation, mode for war.-*- 
LelawVs History of Philip, 

He therefore i»a</e rhyming tragedies, till, by the prevalence of 
manifest propriety, he seems to have grown ashamed of maJIciiy them 
^ny \ot^tr,'^Johnsoii^s Life of Dryden. 

From that time he resolved to make no more translations.— 
Johnson*s Life of Pope. 

It is my design to comprise in this ^ort paper* the substance of 
those numerous dissertations the critics have mode on the subject. 
, — Pi>|tf*e DtseouTH on Pastoral Poetry, 

A few 
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A few reflectioos*oii the riie and progress of onr distemper, and 
the rise and progress of our core, will help m of course to make a 
tnie judgoient.«-Boltiif6roJlr«*« Ditsertatum on Parties. 

Hiis application of the verb make is awkward, as well 
as familiar. To make tragedies, to make translatSons^ 
to make dissertations, to make jadgments, are expres- 
sions which should never be admitted into a dignified 
eoa4Ni6ition« 

' A vulgar expression, says Longinus> is sometiBies 
much more significant than an elegant onci.* This 
may readily be granted; but however significant it 
may be, no expression that has a tendency to create 
sensations of disgust, will, by a judicious writer, be 
^ riimi^ worthy of admission. 

The following quotation will serve to show how the 
most beautiful descriptions of poetry may be deformed 
, by the introduction of one low or vulgar expression. 

'Tis night, dread night, and weary Nature lies 

So last as if she never were to rise ; 

Ko breath of wind now whispers thro^ the trees, 

No noise at land> nor maraiur in the seas ; 

Lean wolves forget to howl at night*« pale nooo^ 

No wakefal dogs bark at the silent moon, 

Nor bay the ghosts that glide with horror by 

To view the caverns where there bodies lie ; 

The ravens perch, and no presages give, 

Nor to the windows of the dying cleave ; 

The owls forget to scream ; no midnight sound 

Calls drowsy Echo from the hollow ground : 

In vaults the walking fires eztinguish'd lie ; 

The stars, heaven's sentries, vtiifc and seem to die.— JUe, 

* Longinus de Sublimltate, $3nxi. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF PRECISION OF STYLE. 

/flilj^ third quality whioh enters into the comiposiliM 
of a perspicuous style, is precision. This tmpliee 
the retrenching of all superfluity of expresm>D.' A 
precise style exhibits an exact copy of the writer's jfdeas« 
To write with precision, though this be properly a 
quality of style, he must possess a very consideri^le 
degree of distinctness in his manner of thinkings Uoleo^ 
his own conceptions be clear and accurate, ite caimojt 
convey, to the minds of others a clear and accurate 
knowledge of the subjept which he treats. 

Looseness of style, which is properly opposed to 
precision, generally arises from using a superfluity of 
words. Feeble, writers employ a multitudi^ of words 
to make themselves understood, as they imagine, more 
distinctly : but, instead of accomplishing this purpose, 
they only bewilder thetr readers. They are sensible 
that they have not caught an expression calculated to 
convey their precise meaning; and therefore they 
endeavour to illustrate it by heaping together a mass 
oi ill-consorted phrases^ The image which they endea - 
vour to present to our minds, is always viewed double ; 
and no double image can be viewed distinctly. Whea 
an author tells me of his hero's courage in the day of 
battle, the expression is precise, and I understand it 
fully. But if, for the sake of multiplying words, he 
should afterwards extol hisybr^i/ucfe, my thoughts imme- 
.' diat^jly 
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dliately begin to wntef between these two attiitmte*. 
In thtts endeavouring to express one quality mora 
strongly, he introduces anotheh Courage resists dangien 
fortitude supports paiit. The occasion of exerting each 
of these qualities is diflferent : and being led to thiak of 
both together, vfh^ only one of them should be pre^ 
seated to me, my view is rendered unsteady, and my 
conception of the great object indistinct. 

An mtbor may be perpicuous^ wilfaoal being pre** 
e»e. He uses proper words, and proper arrangements ; 
but as bn own ideas are loose and general, he cannot 
express them with any degree of precision. Few 
aiidxtfs in the English language are more clear and 
petsf^cuous than Archbishop TiUotson and Sir William 
Temple; yet neither of them can pretend. to much 
precision. They are loose and diffiise : and very often 
do not sdect such expressions as are adapted for 
conveying simply the idea they have in view : it is 
fpoquenUy associated with some kindred notion. 
' AH subjects do not require to be treated with the 
same degree of precision* It is requisite that in every 
species of writing, this quality should in some measure^ 
be perceptible ; but we must at the same time be upon 
oni* guard, lest the study of precision, especially in 
ticadng sobjeets which do not absolutely require it, 
should betray us into a dry and barren style ; lest, from 
the deiir^ of pruning more closely, we retrench all 
cofriousness and ornament. A deficiency of this kind 
laay be remarked in the serious compositions of Swift. 

To- unite copiou^ess with precision, to be flowing 
and graceful^ and at the same time correct arid exact 
in the choice of every word, is one of the highest and 

most 
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most djii&cult attainments in writing. Some species ol 
composition may require more of copiousness and 
ornament ; others more of precision and accuracy ; 
and even the same composition may, in different parts, 
' require a difference of style. Butthese qualities must 
never be totally sacrificed to each other. 

"If (says Dr. Armstrong) I w^re to reduce my 
own private idea of the best language to a definition^ 
I should call it the shortest, clearest| and easiest, way 
of expressing one's thoughts, by the most harmoniput 
arrangement of the best chosen words, both for meaning 
and sound. The best language is strong and expressive, 
without stififhess or affectation ; short and concise, 
without being either obscure or^mbiguous ; and easy 
and flowing, and disengaged^ without one undeiermin. 
ed or superfluous word."* 

The want of precision is an unpardonable error in a 
writer who treats of philosophical subjects. On thiff 
account, the style of Lord Shaftesbury is highly exoep-*- ' 
tionable. The noble author seems to have been well ^ 
adquainted with the power of words ; those which be 
employs are generally proper and sonorous ^ aiuiina > 
ai^rangement is often judicious. His defect in precision 
is not so much imputableto indistint*tness of conception^ 
as to perpetual affi^tation. He is fond toekcesa-of 
the pomp and parade of language ; he is never satisfied^ 
with expressing any thing clearly and simply ; he moat; 
always give it the dress of state and majesty. Afraid ^ ^ 
of delivering his thoughts arrayed in a mean and, 
ordinary garb, and allured by an appearance of splen- 

* Armstrong's Ess^iys. 

dour. 
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doar^ he heaps together a crowd of superflaoui words, 
and inundates every idea which he means to express 
with a torrent of copious loquacity. Hence perpetual 
circumlocutions, and many words and phrases employed 
todescribewhat would have much bettec been described 
by one alone. If he has occasion to introduce any 
author, he very rarely mentions him by his proper 
name. In the treatise entitfed Advice to an uiuihor, 
he employs twQ or three successive pages in descanting 
upon Aristotle, without naming him in any other man* 
ner than as "the master critic," ** the prince of critics," 
*\ the consummate philologist,'' ^< the grand master of 
art,*' the mighty genius and judge of art." In the 
same manner, " the grand poetic sire," *^ the philoso* 
phical patriarch," and ^< his disciple of noble birtli and 
lofty genius," are the only names by which he.conde*; 
soends to designate Homer, Socrates, and Plato. This 
method of distinguishing persons is extremely affected,, 
but it is not so contrary to precision, as the frequent 
circumloGutions wliidi he employs to express the pow* : 
ers and affections of the mind. In one passage, he 
denominates the moral faculty, *^ that natural affectioa 
and anticipating fancy, which marks the sense of right . 
and wrong." When he has occasion to mention self-* ; 
examination, or reflection on our own conduct, ^he 
speaks of it as " the act of a man's dividing himself 
into two parties, becoming a self-dialogist, entering 
into partnership with himself, and forming the dual 
number practically within himself." 

In the following paragraph he wishes to show, that 
by every vicious action, we injure the mind as much 

as 
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11$ a man wotfld injure his body by sWiyHowing pOisoB^ 
or iofli€4ing on lumself a w«uad* 

Now, if tike fabric of the mitfd or tamper a|^^ared to oi incb as 
It restfy ii ; if we saw it impMiibte to r^ibote heue^ «*^ oiM good 
ofurd^ly affeetkni^ <^ to iotr6duce an ill or disorderly one^ withdat 
drawing ou, in some degree, that diuolate state which> at its heights 
is confessed to, be so miserable ; it would then, [undoubtedly, ^b« 
confessed, tfa^t shrce no ill, immoral, or nnjtist action, can be com- 
mitted; witbotii either aAe^ iArood atfd breach on th« temper tittd 
pasfioai, or a further advancing of that exeentioa already dene-; 
whoever did ill, or acted in prejudice of his integrity, goednatore, 
or worth, wo old| of necessity, act with greater cruelty ^)war<t 
himself, than he who scrupled not to swaflbw what was poisonous, 
or who, with bis own hands, should voluntarily mangls or wound 
his outward foian or constitntion, natural limbs i>r body.*— SAi>/l(e^ 
fury's Enquiry concerning Virtue* 

' Syeh superfluity of words is disgusting^ to every 
reader of a correct taste ; and produces no other effect 
than that of embarrassiDg and perplexing the f^^nse. 
To commit a bad action, is first, ^* to remove a good 
atid orderly affection, and to introduce an ill or disor«* 
derlyone;'* next it is, ^^ to commit an action that Is' 
iU, imaciDral> or unjust ; and then '^ to do ill, or to act 
ilk prepdiee of integiity, good-nature, or worth/' 
Niy, so very simple a thing as a man's wounding him^ 
self|is^ ^fto madgie or wound his outward form or 
coAstitutlon^ nataml climbs or boij" 
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CHAP. V. 

OF SYNONYMOUS WORDS. 

]MANY words are accoanted syuonyoKms whicli> 
are not so in reality ; and indeed it nMiy reason- 
ably be disputed whether two words can be found in 
anj language, which express precisely the same idea* 
However closely they may approximate to each other 
in signification, still can the discriminating eye of the 
critic discover a line of separation between them.* 
They agree in expressing one principal idea ; but 
always e:tpress h with some diversity in the circonv* 
stimces. Tliey are. varied by some accessory idea 
which severally accompanies each of the words, and 
wbitb forms the disiinctioir bietWeect them. 

As they are like different shades of the same colour^ 
an ^oedtate writer cftn employ them to great advantage,, 
by using them so as to heighten and to finish the 
piicture which he gives us. He supplies by the, one 
what waii wanting" in the other> to the force, or to the 
lostre of the image which he means to exhibit. But, 
with a view to this end, he must be extremely attentive 
to the choice which he makes of them. For the gene- 
rkWtf of writers are apt to confound them with each 
other; and to employ them ^ith promiscuous care- 
lessness, merely for the sake of filling up a period, or 
of diversifying the language. By using them as if their 
signification were precisely the same, they unwarity^ 
involve their ideas in a kind of nust. 

K . Many 
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Many instances might be given of a diflfefence in 
meaning between words reputed synonymous. The 
few which I shall select from Dr.Bkirand Mrs. Piozzi,* 
may themselves be of some use ; and they will besides 
serve to show the necessity of attending, with the 
utmost care^ to the exact significations of words, if 
ever we would write with propriety or precision. 

Toahandonjforsakey relinquishy give up^ desert, leavcy 
quit. — A man forsakes his mistress, abandons all hope 
of regaining her lost esteem, relinquishes his pretensions 
in favour of another ; gives up a place of trust which 
he held under goTcrnment, deserts his party, leaves 
his parents in affliction, and quits the kingdom for ever. 

To ablwr, detest.^To abhor imports, simply, strong 
dislike ; to detest imports also strong disapprobation. 
A man abhors being in debt ; he detests treachery. 

Active, assidiums, sedulous, diligent, itidustriqus^^ 
The king is happy who is se^rved by an active ^minister 
ever industrious to promote his country's welfare^ nor . 
kss diligent to obtain intelligence of what is passing at 
other courts, than assiduous to relieve the cares of his 
royal master, and seditious to study the surest methods 
of extending the commerce of the empire abroad, 
while he lessens all burdens upon the subjects at home. 

To avQWf acknowledge, confess, — Each of these words 
signifies the affirmation of a fact, but in very dificrent, 
circumstances. To avow, supposes the person to glc»ry 
In it; to acknowledge, supposes a small degree oi' 

* Blair's Lectares on Rbetoric and Relies Lettres. Pio2zi'« 
British Synonymy. This lady's design is commendable : but her 
work it faH of errors, ' 4 

delinquency. 
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^elioqueney^'which the acknowledgment coni|>ensAtes ; 
to confess, supposes a higher degree of criminallijr.. 
A patriot avows his opposition to a corrupt ministry, 
and is applauded ; a gentleman acknowledges his mis-; 
take, and is forgiven ; a prisoner confesses the crime 
of which he stands accused, and is punished. 

Austerity^ severity , rigour. — Austerity relates to the 
manner of living ; severity of thinking ; rigour of 
punishing. To austerity is opposed effeminacy; to 
severity relaxation ; to rigour clemency. A hermit is 
austere in his life ; a casuist severe in his application 
, of religion or law ; a judge rigorous in his sentences. 

Authentic^ genuine. — No two words are more fre- 
quently confounded ; though their signification is suf- 
ficiently clear and distinct. Authentic refers to the 
character of a document ; genuine, to the connexion 
between any production and its reputed author. We 
speak with correctness of the authenticity of Buchan- 
nan's History, and of the genuineness of the Poems 
ascribed to Ossian. Bui the authenticity of Ossian's 
poems, properly denotes the authority of those poems 
iti a historical point of view. 

Capacitt/y abiiity.'— Capacity relates to the mind's 
susceptibility of receiving impressions ; ability to its 
power of making active exertions. The Earl of Cla- 
riwidon, being a man of extensive capacity, stored his 
mind with a variety of ideas ; which circumstance con- 
tributed to the successful exertion of his vigorous 
abilities^ 

Custontj ^&i^^-rCustom respects the action : habit 

tl^e actor. By custom, we mean the frequeiit repetition; 

of the same act ; by habit, the^effect which that repcr 

V , tition 
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tition produces on the mtnd or body. By the custom 
cdT walking often in the streets, one acquires a habit of 
idleness. 

A (UffkuUi/f an obstacle. — A difficulty embarrasses, 
an obstacle stops us. The first generally expresses 
something arising from the nature and circumstances of 
the afiair ; the second, something arising from a foreign 
eause. Philip found difficulty in managing thb Athe« 
nians, on account of their natural dispositions ; but 
tlie eloquence of Demosthenes was the great obstaclis 
to his designs. 

lb dxsiisngtMh, separaie.-^We distinguish what we 
do not wish to confound with another thing ; we sepa- 
rate what we wish to remove from it. Objects are 
distinguished from each other by their qualities. They 
are separated by die distance of time or place. 

Entire, comptete.-^A thing is entire by wanting none 
of its parts; Complete by wanting none of its appen- 
dages*. A man may be master of an entire house ; 
which has not one complete apartment. 

Equivocalfambiguous.-^An equivocal expression has 
one sense open, and designed to be understood; another 
sense concealed, and understood only by the person 
who uses it. An ambiguous expression has apparently 
two senses^ arid leaves us at a loss which of them to 
apply to it. An equivocal expression is AxseA with ati 
intention to deceive ; an ambiguous one, when puV- 
poseiy adopted, with an intention to give full infor-^ 
matlon. An honest man will never employ an equi'- 
irocal expression : a conAjsed man may often utter am- 
bigoous terms without any design. ' 

IfaugfUtnmi, dUdom.— Haughtiness is founded dk 

the 



Ibo hiii^ qpimon we epUctai^ of ourselves ;- 4i34Am, 
im t^eimean ppiaioo we eiitertfun of othjen^. 

Toinvent^ iodiscwer.-r'To ipYent, «{goi6es j(q pco- 
>i)aoe,sometbipg toti^yy new j to discover) sigi>jfie$ to 
fio^d oat somje^u^g which was.before bvMeii. iQ^litep 
invented the telescope ; Harvey disjcovered the cireu- 
lotion of the Wood. 

" ii^n^i <ifofie.-«*0»lyJfl|poi^ that ihene k no .other 
^jectof thftaaittetldDd^ jsitaoe imports being unw> 
wva^mifA.li^MMY olher objeet. A^only child is one 
that has neither brother nor sister ; a child alone, is one 
that is left ^y itself, ^hcxe h n, 4iSerence» ^therefore, 
ip precise laqguage^beitweentbesei two phrases ^'Virtue 
only iDskes us happy ;" and ^' Virtue alone makes .w 
faappy«" Virtuconly makes us happy, implies that 
nothing else can do it. Virtue alone n^afaes .ua happjs 
implies that virtue, unaccompanied with other advan- 
tages, makes us happy. In the following sentence 
Mr. Gibbons has employed the two words as if thf^ 
were perfectly synonymous ; '* Of the qineteen tyrants, 
Tetricus only was a senator; Piso alone was a nobfe.'* 

Pride, uan%. — Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; 
Vanity makes us desire the esteem of others. A jnan 
i^ay be too proud to be vain. *' ; Pride" aay^ the 
)ear,ned and elpqueat Dr,^BVown, " is often confounded 
with vanity, from which it differs, both in its essence 
and its effects. The vain, as well as the proud man, 
is enamoured of his own qualities and circumstances^ 
and deems them superior to those of others. Bat, as 
t^ie constant object of the former is applause, be is 
continually dbplaying his talents, his Viriues, or his 
digoitj, in^rder to obtain it. Sensible of his depen^- 

dance 
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Atii^e on mankind, for that comnleiidtti<mmt i^Aiioklie 
is always aitniDg, he endeavours to insiire tfadr ads^ 
ration, although he exdte, at the same ^ time/ tbair 
conPtempt. The prood man, on the contnnrf, tiisdiins 
d^n commendation as a favour, but claims it as ^ debt^ 
and demands respett as an homage to ifiiich he k 
entitled. Reverence is not a prize wbidi be omst win^ 
but a property which it is injustice to witMuM fmsi'^ 
btm. The vain are cAjects of ri^eidey ^t,ii6f4of 
detestation. The proud are both eontemptiUe and 
odious.'^* 

To remark, cbserve.^^Wt Remark, in the waj^ of 
attention, in order to remember ;. we observe, in the 
way of examination, in order to judge. A frardter 
remarks tb^ most striking objects be sees 3 ttgtnMA^ 
observes all the nnfotionS of his enemy. - ^ • 

Surprised, astonished, amaxed, cdrifotmded,'^ atfi' 
surprised at what is new of unexpected; I ain asto*' 
nisTied at what is vast or great ; 1 am amazed af wliat 
is incomprehensible j I am confounded by what ii 
shocking or terrible. . ' . 

Thinquil&ty, peace, calm. — ^Tranquillity respects' a 
situation free from trouble, considered in itself 5 pdace, 
the same situation with respect to any causes that 
might interrupt it} calm, with respect to a disturbed 



* Sermons by William Laurence Brown, D. D. Pi'incipal of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. Edinb* 1803, Svo.— In the etsen, 
ttal qualities of originalty and energy, these sermons are greatly 
soperior^to Dr. Blair's. The fourth of them, " On flie Nature, the 
Causes, and the Effects, of Indifference with regard to Religion,' I 
consider as the best discourse which I have ever read. 

situation 



nluatioir goitkg before^ or succeeding it. A good mm 
enjofs traik]uillity in himself; peace with others ; and 
01^ 4fter the storm. 

' WMom, pnuKfettce.— Wisdom leads us to speak and 
4et lirith propriety. Prudence prevents our speaking 
Of m^ng improperly. A wise man employs the most 
pfoper means for success ; a prudent man the safest 
amaos %Cr mwiM being brought into danger. 

WM/fam-*4lodi these particles express the coa< 
lieaion between some instrument, or means of effecting 
an end, and the agent whd employs that instrument or 
those means : with expresses a more close and imme- 
di»t^ eonnexion ;by9i rocHfe remote one. The proper. 
distincUon in the use of these particles is elegantly 
mM(ed in a passage of Dr. Robertson's History of 
Scotland. When Me of the old Scottish kings waa 
making an inquiiy into the tenure by which his nobles 
held their lands, they started up, and drew their 
swordi: ^^ By these/' said they^** we a^kittired our 
biods^ and loitib thes^ we will defend themr." The foU 
lowing instances will further exemplify the distinction. 
*' He was killed by a stone which fell from the steeple." 
^* He was killed with a stone by Peter/' 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 



OF Tll£ STRUCTURE OF SENTSNGfiS 

QF a sentence w period, Tarious defioitieiBs liave 
been ^veo. Aoeerdiiig to Aristotle^ it li ^' a 
^«luH^ of floiftod whidi bears a oertaiM ^gBtfieatkm 
Mooo dfaig 4o Its combination^ and of wbkh some de- 
taoiif4 ^Ft4S also eigni&oant*''* A^nst this defini- 
te ;9ome ob)ecdaas m^ peibajis be luged c it is^ 
iMMire^^ sgftcieiic for 4Mur pPeseot purpose. 

.A. eoteno^ alwayt iAipK^s some one complele |ifD-> 
fositMB, ior«B«»datlon <if thougbt: but eveiy aen^ 
tnioe 'does net icoafine itself to a single propeeition. 

A iseateiice consists of compooient ^arts, wbichaee 
esHed its membefs ; and as these mesAere may be 
either few or sosmy^ and msy he oonneeced in ^eveeal 
diicreHt tmyAf the aaaK thoi^gbt^ or metrtsl pvapositiony 
maf «ftea be either compicsMd into one aeliiteneey or 
distributed into two or three, without the material 
breach of any rule. 

UpoD Miirve^riDg the annals of past ages» it seemt that the greatest 
geniuses have been subject to this historical darluieti ; as it evidenl 
in those great lights of antiquity, Homer and EacUd« vltOKWritiDga 
indeed enrich mankind with perpetual stores of knowledge and 
deliglit ; but whose lives are for the most partxonctaled in impe* 
netrabl oblivion.^Taylor's L^fe of Orphew, 

The same meaning may thus be expressed in three sen- 

^^fAWTini* Urr) ytt-^tafifffxivufy.'—Arhtot. de Interpretaiiimef $ap. to. 

tences : 
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tenses : y Upon surreytng the amoak of past ages, k 
seeflMi Aiat the greatest geniuses have been subject to 
this historical daitoess* This is evidently the case 
with regard to those great lights of antiquity, Homer 
and £acUd. The writings of these ittustrious authors 
enrich mankind with perpetual stores of knowledge 
and delight ; but their lives are for the tnoti part cob- 
cealed in impenetrable oblivion/' 

With regard to the precise letigth of sentences, no 
positive rule can be laid down : in this the writer must 
always be regulated by his own taste. A short period 
is liirely and' familiar : a loi^ period, requiring more 
attenticai, miikes an. impression grave and solemn. 
There may be an extreme on either side.* Bf raitans 
of too many short ^ntenees, the sense is divided aqd 
htroken, the conncKion of thought weakened^ and the 

memoiy 



. -^ «^f efies «f aliDitt periods prodncet a very disagreeable effect sn 
poeU7* The laWeiiieiit qaetaHom wiU JotUfy flus astertion; 

s^ So sayiBg they approach'd 

The gate. The eentinel, tfoon as he beard 

* ' TJbidierward footsteps, with npU£lted lance 

C^haNenged the darkliog travellers. At their Toicc, 
ii> ^U :^^« draWs fhe strong bolts back^ and painful tarns 
;. ^*^ ' >f1ie massy entrance. To tlie careful chiefs 
irt^ij;^ \Tboypass. At midnight of their extrdme state 
hiiti. ^^!€(MinMllhig tiiey sat, serious and stern. To them 
•4.;ui CdmHide. Assembled warriors 1 &c. SoiUhey* 

Hw in the field of war 
/i ' "The Greeks excel by disdpline alone, 

^t from their manners. Grant thy ear O king, 

* - ^ The difl^mnee teara of Grecian bands, and thine, 

Th^fi«w*r, the bi%rark of thy pow'rfolliest 

C2 Are 
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memory burdened, by being presented with a long 
succession of minute objects. And, on the other hand^ 
by the too frequent use of. long periods, an * author 
4»verloads the reader's ear and fatigues his attention. 
In general, a writer ought to study a due mixture of 
long and short periods, which prevents an irksome 
uniformity, and entertains the mind with a variety of 
impressions. Long sentences cannot be properly intro* 
duced till the reader's attention is completely engaged. 
They ought never to be placed at the beginning of 
discourses of any description. 

The French critics make a proper distribution of 
*»tyle into the two general classes of 7)^Hocfup<e and 
coup^. In the style p^rmUqiief the sentences are com- 
posed of several members linked together, and depend- 
ing upon each other, so that the sense is not complete- 
ly unfolded till the close. 

Something of a doubtful xnist still bangs over these Highland 
traditions ; nor can it be entirely dispelled by the most ingenious 
researdies of modem criticism : but if we could with safety indutge 
the pleading supposition that Fingal lived, and that Ossian snng, the 
striking contrast of the situation and manners of the contending 
Dations might 'amust a philosophic mind. The parallel would be 
. lUtle to the advantage of the more civilized people, if we compared 
the unrelenting revenge of Severus with the generous clemency of 
Fingal ; the timid and brutal cruelty of Caracalla, with the bravery, 
the tenderness, the elegant genius of Ossian ; the mercenary diicfs 

who, 

-' ' " . .11 ■ ■ ■ I ■ I ■ ^ I 

Ar^ mercenaries. These are cantoned round 

Thy provinces. No fertile field demands 

Their painful hand to turn the fallow glebe. 

Them to the noon-day toil, no harvest calls. 

The^stubborn ^^ along^tbe mountain's brow 

Sinka uot bp^e^th their stroke. Witli careful eyes 

They markDot haw ihc flocks or Ireifers feed, Ghver, 
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vtho, from motives of fear or interest, served viider the iinp«riit 
standard, with the free bom warriors who started to arms at the 
voice of tlie king of Morven ; if, in a word, we contemplated the 
nntntored Caledonians, glowing- with the warm virtoes of nature* 
and the degenerate Romans, poUated with the meanviceaof w^aM 
and slavery.— Gt^Aofi's Hisiory qf the Rwmm Empire, 

It is well known that constitotions framed for the preservatioo of 
liberty, most consist of many parts ; and tliat senates, popular 
assemblies, courts of justice, magistrates of diflerent orders, most 
tomMneta balance each other, while they exercise, sustain, or chctk, 
the ezecntive power. If any part is struck out, the fabric mtfet 
totter or fall ; if any member is remiss, the others must encroach. 
In 'assemblies constituted by men of different talents, habiti, 
and apprehensions, it were something more than human that coikkl 
make them agree in every point of importance ; having different 
^inion»and views, it were want of integrity to idisti^n from dis- 
putes ; our very praise of unanimity, therefore, is to be considered 
as a danger to liberty. We wish for it at the hazard of taking 
it its place the remissness of men grown indifierent to the pu^lie ; 
the venality of those who have soid the rights of thtir <ioiiM»jr . 
or the servility of others, who give implicit obedience to a lead<r| 
by whom their minds are subdued. The love of the public, and 
respect to its laws, are the points on which mankind are bound to 
agree ; but if, iu matters of controversy, the sense of any indivi • 
dual or party is invariably pursued^ tlie enuse of freedom is u\* 
ready betrayed.o-Ferg^usoa's History of Chnt Society, 

This is the more pompous, musical^ and.oratoricul 
mode of composition. 

In the style coup^y the sense is expressed in short 
independent propositions, each complete within itself* 

The women, in their turn, learned to be mere vain, ibore gay 
and more alluring. They grew studious to please and to conquer. 
They lost somewliat of the intrepidity and fierceness which before 
were characteristic of them. ' They were to affect a delicacy, and 
a weakness. Their education was to be an object of greater 
attention and care. A finer sense of beauty was to arise. They 

were 
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^f)B|;t!to>ii&<nyoii ali caifdoyrocntt which hoft the shape and defumi 
tbf body. Tbey were to exert a fancy in dress and oruament. 
They were to be more secluded from obserrttion. A greater play 
was 10 be given to seBUment and antidpatimi. Greater seservn 
^Mita aeeoK^i^ the cooiaaerce of the sexet^ Hodesty was to 
take the alarm sooner. Gallautry, in aU its fashions^ and in all it« 
charms, was to unfold itself. — StutirVa View of Society. 

But how can these considerations consist with pride and inso^ 
khce, which are repngnant to every sodal and virt«o«s setttiieati 
Da yan^ proad man ! look back with comphicency on the ilUi^iaiia 
laffrits ^ yonr ancestors I Shew yourself worthy of them by imi« 
Uting their virtues, and dbgrace not the name you bear by a cob* 
^ct unbecoming r. man. Were your progenitors such as yon are 
lond CO represent them, be assored that, if they rose fcam the grave^ 
they^iMuId te ashamed of you. If tiicy resembled yowwelf, yqm . 
h^ve na reason to iMKUt of them, and wisdom will dictate to yaa 
to cultivate those manners which alone can dignify yoor family. 
Kott^g can be conceived ilior« Inconsistent tiian to exult in iUna* 
trtoaa ancestry, and to do what must distiraot it» tlian ta^mcQttan 
^nitii oalenlation the distiagaished nMfita of progemteia^ and ta 
exhibit a melai^choly contrast to them in character. Will yo« 
liiaintain that, because your forefathers were good and brave men> 
yoh «ra aothorited to abaodon the pvrsnit of all thai U daeentaod 
fMpa#tahle ? For, to this aeatotat, the pride of faniily» whenever 
j^fjiHlOiaA .^h«r4ct.eri0tie«Uealura, aever fails ta lead the mind. 
In a word| considered iu its specific nature, and carried to its ut- 
most extent, it lays down this maxim, <* That ancestry gives a rigfit 
to dishonour and degrade itself." 

'' After all, what is high birth? Does it bestow a natare different 
^vom that of the rest of mankind? Has not the man of ancient 
lipH human blaedin his veins ? Doea he not experience hunger and 
thirst ? Is lie not subject to disease, to accidents, and to death ; 
an^ must not his' body moulder in the grave, as well as that of the 
beggar ? Can he or any of his race, ** redeem his brother by ,My 
4ielU)% or gif e God a ransom for him ^ Go back only a few gene- 
ratioQS^ of which the nomber is much smaller than you imagine it 
to b^, and you arrive at Adam, the progenitor of us all.-»BrDita*s 
fSefM&iii* 

This mode of writii^ |2;enjeriilly suits g^y aod ^9y 

'J . subjects. 
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subjects.^ It is more lively and striking than the iigle 
piriodique. According to the nature of the composition, 
and the general character which it ought to bear^ the 
one or the other of these may be predominant. Bat 
in every species of composition, they ought to be 
blend(94 with each pther. By a proper miiUure of 
short and long periods, the ear is gratified, and a cer- 
tain sprightliness is joined with majesty : but when a 
sort of regular compass of phrases is employed, the : 
reader soon becomes fatigued with the monotony. A 
tndn of sentences, constructed in the same manner, and 
with the same number of members, whether long or 
sbort, should never be allowed to fcllow each otheir hi 
dose uninterrupted succession^ Nothing is so tire« 
some as perpetual uniformity. 

In the construction and distribution of his sentences^ 
liord Shafiesbury has shewn great art. It has already 
been hinted that he is often guilty of sacrificing pre- 
cision of style to pomp of expression j and that his 
whole manner is strongly marlced with a stiShes» and 
affectation wMch render him very unfit to be considered 
as a general model. But, as his ear was fine, and as 
he was extremely attentix'e to every species of elegance, 
be Was more studious and successful than any other 
Bngtish author in producing a proper intermixture of 
long and short sentences, with variety and harmony in 
their structure. 

^ Havihg offered these observations with regard to 
sentences in general, I shall now enter upon a parti- 
cular consideration of the most essential properties of 
a perfect sentence. These seem to be clearness nhd 
(ireciskm, unity, strength, and baro^my. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

OF CLEARNESS AND PRECISION IN THE 

STRUCTUKE OF SENTENCES. '; 

JN the arrangement of a period, as well as in tl^e 
choice pf words, the chief object which ought to I^ 
kept in view is perspicuity. This should never be 
sacrificed to any other beaaty. The least degree of 
ambiguity ought to be avoided with the greatest eare } 
it Is a fault almost sufficient to counterbalance every 
beauty which an author amy happen to possess. Am* 
biguity arises from two' causes ; from an imprpperehoic'e 
.of words, or an improper collocation of them.^ .Th^ 
first of these causes has already been fuUy considered* 
In the collocation of words, the first thing to be 
studied is a rigid conformity to the rules of ^ammar^ 
as far as these can guide us. But as the system of 
English grammar is not altogether complete, an ambi- 
guous arrangement of words may frequently be ob- 
served where we cannot discover a transgression of any 
grammatical rule. The relation which the words or 
members of a period bear to each other, cannot be 
pointed out in English, as in Greek and Latin^ by 
jmeans of their terminations : it must be ascertained by 
the position in which they stand. Hence an important 

. . — — — --^ 

* The reader ytUI find this subject treated by Coodillac, TraiU dg 
fAH d^Emre^ Iw, i ^ntf, wit ■> 

rule 
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rule iR the structure of a sentence is^ that the words 
or members most intimately connected, should be pla- 
ced as near to each other as is consistent with elegance 
and harmony, so that their mutual relation may be 
plainly perceived. 

I. Ambiguities are frequently occasioned by the im- 
proper use of the adverb. This part of speech, as its 
name implies, is generally placed close or near to the 
word which it modifies or affects 5 and its propriety 
arid force depend on its position. By neglecting to 
Advert' to this circumstance, writers frequently convey 
a different meaning from what they intend. 

Six.tn8 tlie Fourth was* if I mistake not, a great collector of books 
at leatt — Bolingbroke om the Study t*f Hi$lory» 

jU kait, should not be connected with book$^ but with 
colkiior. 

The iRomans imdemood liberty, uf/^ai/, as well ai wt^^SwiJ^ 
enikt Adv^^ HeligioM, 

These words are susceptible of two different interpre- 
tations, according as the emphasis, in reading them, is 
laid upon liberty or at least. In the former case they 
will signify, that whatever other things we may under- 
stand better than the Romans, liberty, at least, was 
one thing which they understood as well as we. In 
the latter they will import, that liberty was understood, 
hi led$t, as well by them as by us. If this last was the 
author's meaning, the ambiguity would hftve been 
avoided, and the sense rendered independent of the 
manner of pronouniEing, by arranging the words thus : 
** The Romans understood liberty, as well, at lez^st, 
as we." 
. . C 3 By 
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■ .:Bf:gtmittotiB, I da notMi^ir in«mn t%e1»aSk ef atiy notfit otjcet| 

Here the posilion of the adverb only, renders k a limi- 
tation of the word mean ; as if the author intended to 
say that he did something besides meaning. The am- 
biguity may be removed by the following arrangement; 
/^ hg gr«atnes39 I do not mean the bulk of any sjpgle 
object only, but the largene9a of a whole view. 

In commdn conversation^ the tpne and emphasis 
which we use in pronouncing such words as only, 
.^Jjiqfyyat least ^ generally serve to shew their reference, 
^an4 to render the meaning clear and obvious : and 
^bepcQ we acquire a habit of throwing them in loosely 
.il^the course of a period. Bqt, in written discourses, 
^.wMph address the eye, and not the ear, greater accu- 
^x^cy h requisite. These adverbs should be so con- 
^Ipeqtf 4 with, the words which they are meant to qua- 
iify, as to prevent all appearance of ambiguity. 

II. Words expressing things connected in the 
j^t^ottghti^ sbould be placed as near together. 9& ppssuU^le. 
''l^h' rule is derived immediately from the princtpkaof 
human nature^ in. which we may discover a remarkable 
^^ropensity to place together objects that are in Jiny 
^^iiiMitiiigricp^necte^. When objects i^re arrjanged ac- 
^^^ording to their connexions, we have a seasiQ p^pr^Cf : 
^-t^h^n they are placed fortuitously, we have a sense of 
** disorder. 

*»r »-'T33i^c<^aW9tiv<? p^rts of sentences are tj^q mo§t im- 
^acpofitaat ofnall, and fe«|uire tlie grj^at^st ^care andaiUeci- 
"^tibri 5 forh is by these chiefly^ that the train of thouglft, 
tbe course pf reasoning, and the whole progress of the 
v. l/i - mind. 
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nuD^ im eMtu)«ied ^eoorte of all kinds, it laid o^n ; 
and on the right use of tliese depend penf icili^, the ' 
greatest beauty of style. 

The bad eftect of a violent sepacation of word* pr 
members which are intimately connected^ will af)(>ear 
from the following exadoples. 

Yhe Engiish are oaturally fanciful, and very ofteo disposed, hj 
that gloMiitiiesi and ineKaiiiclioly -af temper nurhicli is to l^^iienl 4a 
Qsr.nmiom t^ mai^ wUdji^ioi^fraMd vi$i«««, 40 i^fki^i^finrnm^ 
not 80 liable*— il#i*0!R, Specti^or. 

Here t\ie verb disponed Is, by a long clause, violently 
separated from the subject to which it refers. TTifs 
harsh cojps;^uctio& h the less exc^sable^ »s tlw^ fiEuk is 
easily prevented by the following arrangement j **Tlie 
fingli»h ire naturally fanciful, and by that gloominess 
arid melanchrfy of temper which is so frequent ii» oar 
nationj are often jdisposed |o mmy wild notions,; lo 
v^hlch others are not liable^" 

'ifJd mwtal author, in the ordinary fate and ylcisstltide of thil^^ 
'bffov^ 10 what we bis works may, some time or ©ther, be applied. 

It eannot be impertineiit or ridicnloos, tberefbfe, is Jicjb a^eaiia- 
tfy,.whatever it m^ht be in the abbot of St. Real's, mhifiU m* 
Savoy I think ; or in Peru, under the Incas, where Garcilasso de la 
Vega says is was lawfhl for none but the nobility to study ; forasen 

>«f«ttdcK«ee»l% instruct t^msdkves in «bas<Aiairs ipteratatbey 
may be actors, or judges of those tliaitiipt« or controUess of th^ 
that jndge.-.fio<ia^6r<;fc# en the Study qf Hitltrsf. 

if Scipio, who was naturally given to women, for which anecdote 
^eMve, If i trtistake not, th^ authority 6i Polybms, aa weHa* 
A^me^erMS ©f »ssvi«s; preserved by At^s Oeflius, fta^ lieeii 

. p^m^d by <iiywi«^ »^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ JHiiUpt it is Impr^M^ $^t 
he would have restored the beautiiTul Spaniarcl.— iW. 

J>» >^ . May 
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M y we not coiiiPctttre» for it is but co^jcctore, tomethiagnore. 
*^BoUnfbrohe'» Diuert, ^n Partiei. 

The works of Lord Bolingbroke abound with improper 
arrAOgements of this kind« 

'» llie foregoing rule is very frequently transgressed 
in the disposition of pronouns. The relative who or 
whi(kf when introduced in order to avoid the repetition 
Of tlie name of some person or thing, ought always to 
be placed as near as possible to the name of that per- 
S0a or thing. Where it is out of its proper place, we 
conslantly find something awkward or disjointed in the 
•tractureof the sentence. 

• Tl^is kind of wit was very nuicb in Togie mmoag onr eoailtrjrmtAy 
about an age or two ago, who did net ^actiic it lor any oblique 
reason, but purely for the sake of being witty .-v|</iUiofi, SpeettU9r» 

In this sentence the meaning is sufficiently obvious ; 
but Ibe construction would be evidently improved by 
^asposing of the circum'^tance, ^ about an age or two 
ag6/^ in such a manner as not to 'separate the relative 
who from its antecedent countrymen. ^^ About an age 
or two ago, this kind of wit was very much in vogiie 
atBODg our couotrymen, who did not practise it for 
any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of being 
witty/' 

^ It is foUy to pretend to arm oursehies against the accidents of life* 
by b eaping op treasures, which nothing can protect us against, b^t 
l^e good providence of our heavenly father. Sherlock's Sermons, 

T U construction implies, that it .is iredauret, and nbt 
the iUiciderUs qf t^e, from which no mortal can {»rotc€t 
himself by his own exertions. The sentence oughts to 
have stood thus : <' It is folly to pretend, by heaping 

up 
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up treasures, to arm ourselves against the accicleats of 
life, against which nothing can protect us, but the 
' good providence of our heavenly father." 

^ lliiia I hate fairly giten yoa. Sir, my own opinion, as weU as 
Uiat of a great majority of both houses here, relating to this weighty 
afffiir ; npon which I am confident you may securely reckan.— 
Swift on the SacnmeMtal Test^ 

Here the author seems to advise bis correspondent to 
reckon upon this weighty afiair ; though he certainly 
meant that it was the great majority upon which be 
might reckon. The obscurity will be removed by ar- 
ranging the sentence thus: ^^ThuSfSir, I have given 
you my own opinion relating to this weighty aSair, ^ 
well as that of a great majority of both houses here ; 
iqxia which I am confident you may securely reckon." 

• I aMnde to the article Bund in the Encyclopedia Britsnnica, 
published at Edinbai'gh in the year 1783, which m%M written by 
tiim.^Mackenzi^s Life of Blaeklock, 

Th^ ,arrangemeptleaye$us to suppose that Dr. Blad^ 
lopk wa^ the sole author of a book to which he only 
^contributed an essajr on blindness. His biographer's 
meaiiing might have been expressed thus : ^^ I allude 
to the firticlc Bund, which was written by him, and 
published at Edinburgh in the year 1783, in tbeEncy- 
.clpp«edia Britanaica.'' 

We no where .meet with a more glorious and pleasing shew hi 
nature^ than what appears in the heavens at the rising and setting of 
th^ 'SUn, whieh is wholly made up of those different stains of light, 
•that shew themselves in clouds of a diftereot situation.—- ild^iMH, 
SfiiBttMtot: 

)Whkh is here deisigned to connect with the word ihexio 
.aaita antecedent ; but it is removed to such a clistance^ 
vthalwithottt^ careful attention to the sense, iVe shoWfi 

i^f?. »i, ■ i ^ I ) ■• ■ ; '' ' ' be 
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be hi, by the rules of syntax^ lo xetor it tathe nsiag 
aod seittDg of :(be sun, or to tbf sim itfeld Hfioce an 
indistinctness is throwa oif«r the n^afe aenteofe* 

Prom A Imbit of sayipc ti«e 9Bi HP^* W^^*^ th^y Aoqnmed at 
tbe uMTfrsityy tiiey vrit« w mo dwriaiiti^ a »iMaM r» 'with aucfa 
•l^flent blots an^intciriiucatioiis^ Ifortitkey are ttaMUy MM* to go an 
without perpatnal hesitatiooB, or extc«iporar3r«KplatiyM.#*-J|ri^'« 
Le//er <i> a Fotciy GentUman. 

TheauUm'certeidly d0(e« oot mem 4htt dbe irtMgjr- 
sden of wbooa be apeaku^ had acquired time joid pa(»flr 
at tbe vniversityj but tbat they had there aeqttired a 
'lobit of $avbig ickoie and paper. Tbe iseatenoe ought 
to have run thui : <' From a habit which diey haive«c» 
^|W«d at the uQixrersity of saving tme and papctr, tb«y 
wfite in so dimi^vtiTe a maAoer, witb such fsequent 
Hots/' &c- 

in. Another great source of atnbiguity is tlie too 
frequent repetition of pronouns, when we have pcca- 
■sion to refer to different persons. The subsequent ex^ 
oasples will serve to illustrate this observatioih . 

They were summoned occasionally hy their -kings, when compel- 
led by their wan Is au4 by their feartf to have recoonte to lA^tr aid« 
-^RokePimm^ View ef Shckty. 

Mien looAc with ap evil eye opon itlie food flmt v im tHbeni ; aa^ 
think that their reputation obscures themt and that their pommep- 
dable qualities do stand in their light : and therefore thef do what 
th^ycan to casta etood over£Mia, that the bri^«liiBiiif ^f tMr 
virtties may ttot ohsoare -^^tn.— TII/ato«}^o Skvwom, 

Tiie Earl of Falmouth and Mr. Coventry were rivals, who slionid 
ihave most inioence with the diAe, vtho loved tbe earl best, bnC 
thought the other the wiser man, trAtf supported Pen, irAo di^oMiged 
.all the courtiers, even against tiie earl, tp&o cootemntd Pftn no % 
fellow of no sense.— C/arcarfon's Omltinwiihn. * .- 

' All which witli the khig^s arid qtieen's to antple promises to kirn 
<the: treasurer) so ^ewlioara bafov the confcitirtg the place on ano- 
ther. 
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ttktf and the Duk^'of York*« maiiDcr of recelnog kim(ihe treuorei) 
aft«r kiiike chancellor) bad been sbut up with kbm (tbe <faike) as Im 
(the treaaofer) was informed, might very well excuse kim (tbttrea* 
Borer) from thhiktng ke <the chancellor) had some share in the 
affi-ont /t« (the ticaaorer) had nndefgoBe.-^AI<C 

Of \hesie semeiicesi the first three are not involred ia 
ninch obsetirity, though they, are certainly disagree- 
able and inelegant ; but the last cannot possibly be un- 
dei^lood without a careful recollection of the contents 
of aeveral pages preceding. 

^ IV. A circumstance ought never to be placed be- 
tiv^<0n two capital members of a period : for by sucb 
ai^arrangement^ we are left doubtful to which of the 
two the circumstance refers. But when it is interject* 
ed 4>etween parts of the member to which it properly 
belongs^ the ambiguity is removed^and those members 
a^e'fkt^ distinct from each other. 

Let the virtue of a definiUonhe what it will, in ike ^rder o/iMngM 
\i itki^ t^er to foHow than to precede our enquiry, of which It 
ouglit to Jie c<msidered as the result.—- fiar/ce on the SubHau anA 



Htb-; arrangement leaves us dubiousi whether the 
clause, " in the order of things/' refers to what is gone 
llefore, or to what follows. The ambiguity may be thus 
r^K^PVed:'^' JUetthe virtue of a definition be what it will, 
itrsjsemsi in the order of things, rather to follow than 
to precede our inquiry, of which it ought to be con- 
sji(j[ered as the re3ult/' 

bT^e luaghty S49ing his bahitation redneed to so sp^aU a compajs^ 
modlneM^f ia;a ni^nner slnitout of his own house, v^onthe tteaik 
of his mQiher, ordered all the apartments to be flung op€n» and 
«Ko^cisedtb]khis ciiapiain.— -4rfrfi*eii,i Spectator. 

TVkTs may either imply, that upon the deathof Ws mo- 
« ''^' tlier, 
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thery the knight was shut out of his own house^ or that 
upon the death of his mother^ he ordered all his apart- 
ments to be exorcised. As the latter was the author's 
meaning, the sentence ought to have stood thus* 
. Seeing his habitation reduced to so small a compass, 
and himself in a mamnershut out of his own house, 
the knight, upon the death of his mother, ordered all 
the apartments to be flung open, and exorcised by his 
chfjplain." 

Though oar brother is upon tiie rack, as long a$ we fursehet mre 
at east, our senses win oever infonn ns of Mrbat be Miffers.- -Smt/A*s 
Tkt^i'jf ij H orul Stntiments. 

Better thus : " Though our brother is upon the rack, 
our senses will never, as long as we ourselves are at 
ease, inform us of what he suffers. 

This work in its full extent, being now afflicted with an asthma^ 
aM4 finding the power of Itfe grudually declining^ he had no longer 
^outage to UQdertake..^«JeJbumi*j Life ^Savage, 

This construction would lead ust to copclMde that it 

V •} : , . ■ ■■•''', 

was the work, and not the poet, that was afflicted with 
an ftsthnia. The following arrangement removes th^ 
ambiguity : '^ Being now afflicted with an asthma, and 
finding the powers of life gradually declining, he had 
no longer courage to undertake this work in its ful 
extent/' 

^ Since it is necessary that there should be a perpetual ioterconr^ii 
of biiying and selling, and dealing upon credit, where f aud ia per- 
mitted or connived at, or hath no law to punish it, the honest dealer 
is always undone, smd the knave gets the advBntlige»~>Sit^f's 1>^ 

This arrangement conveys the idea that people "deal 
upon credit" in those places only "where fraud is 

per- 
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permitted." The ambiguity might have been aToided 
by the insertion of a few additional syllables. ** Since 
it is necessary that there should be a perpetual inter- 
course of buying and selling, and dealing upon credit} 
the consequence i#, that where fraud is permitted or con- 
nived at, or hath no law to punish it, the honest dealer 
is always undone, and the knave gets the advantage." 

The nunister who grows lets by his elevation, like a IHile statM§ 
on «i mighty pedestal, will always have his jealoaiy strong about him. 
— Bolingbroke's Dissertaiiim on Parties, 

This construction leaves it doubtful whether the ob-. 
ject introduced by way of simile, relate to the subic- 
qiuent or to the preceding clause. Better thus : ** Tiie 
minister who, like a little statue placed on a mighty 
pedestal, grows less by his elevation, will always ha]ir^ 
his jealousy strong about him.'* 

JiMtead of being able to employ troops trained to skill in arms 
and to military sabordination, by reguktr diseipHne, monarcfaa wtfri 
obliged to depend on sach forces as their vassals conducted to th^ 
itanda^d in conseqoence of their military tenures. — Robertsen's Vient 
tf Society. 

Here the author^s meaning is suflBciently obvious -, yet^ 
from the eonstruction, we might conclude that a little 
regular discipline had been administered to monarchs, 
in order to make them depend on such forces as their 
vassals conducted to their standard. The sentence may 
be thus arranged s ** Instead of being able to employ 
troops trained, by regular discipline, to skill in arms, 
and tg^^ military subordination, monarchs were obliged 
to depend on such forces as their vassals conducted ta 
iheir standard in consequence of their military xct 

nurej." 

.We 
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W4^ fliall HMW •^leavoor, with deurn^s mtd preddaHf to dei€ri%e 
the provinces ooce united under their tway.**— Ga669fi*4 tiklorff \t 
the Romun Empire, 

The following arrangement removes this ambiguity : 
** We shall now endeavour to describe, with clearneis 
and precision^ the provinces onee united under thek 
sway/* 

Perhaps It may be thought that some of the forego- 
ing objections are too scrupulous, and that the defect 
of perspicuity is easily supplied by accurate punctua- 
tion. It may be granted that puoctuation will some- 
times remove an ambiguity ; . but it can never produce 
that peeuUair beauty which is perceived when tlte sense 
is ckarly and distinctly unfolded by mea^s of a happy 
ammgement. Such inflnence does thb beamy poffetf^^ 
that, by a natural transition of perception, it is ooiiii- 
municated to the very sound of the words, so as in ap- 
pearance to improve the music of the periods 

Hnving now considered the principd ctrcumstan^es 
which contribute to perspicuity, and the various UKMies 
in which the laws relating to it may be transgressed, 
I shall conclude thesubjeet by inqoiring whether it be 
possible that this essential quality of style may be ear^ 
ried to esce^. 

It has been alleged that too much perspicuity has n 
tendency to cloy the reader, and that it becomes irkf 
some by affording no opportunity of exertioo to the 
rational powers of the mind* This objection arises from 
the error of confounding two dissimilar objects^ the 
common and the clear, and thence very naturally their 
contmries, the new and the Cfbscore. If you entertain 
your reader solely or chiefly with thoughts which am 

either 



either trite or obvkms, be will doon be filled with Ian* 
guor and disgust. You present no nncommon imtget 
or sentiments to his mind^ jo« ghre hina little or no 
infortnatioQ^and consequently a !brd neither e « erase to 
hii reason, nor entertainment to his fancy. In what 
we read, and Mfhat we hear, we ahvajrs e%pect to fiad 
something with which we were formerly unacquainted^ 
And when this expectation is disappointed, we ^sco- 
ver nothing to repay our attention. We are aoon dis- 
gusted with such a trifling miautenessof narration, de* 
scription, or argument, as an ordinary appcehensioK 
rendets Superfluous. The reason is, not that any thing 
is said with too much perspicuity, but that many tttinga 
are said of which no person is ignorant. ThaS| wheo 
Qtitntftts Curtius had informed us that the shouts of th« 
Macedonian army were rererberated by the cliffs of 
the mountains^ and the vast forests, it was ccrtaioly 
▼ery unnecessary to add, ^' quippe semper cireunqecta 
nemora petrsBque quantamcumque aceipere ik>eem5 
mukiplicato sooo referunt." Reasons that are kuown 
to etery one, ought to be taken for granted : to expi«ss 
them is chitdish^ and intemtpts the narration. 

The practice of collecting trite maxims and common- 
place sentiments is finely ridieuled in an essay 6f 
Swtt^B j from which I shall select one passage : ^ All 
riters go to the sea, but none return from it. Xerxes 
tt^pt wheni hie beheld his army ; to consider that in less 
than an hundred years they would be all dead. Ana- 
creon was choked with a grape-stone ; and violent 
joy kiHs as well as violent grief. There is nothing 
constant in this world but inconstancy > yet Plato 
thought, that if Virtue would appear in the world in 

^ her 
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hcT own native dress, all men would be enamoured 
witli her. But now, since interest governs the world, 
and men neglect the golden mean, Jupiter himself, if 
he came on earth, would be despised, unless it were as 
he did to Danae, in a golden shower. For men, now- 
a-days, worship the rising sun, and not the setting."* 
. It is futility in the thought, and not perspicuity in 
the language, which constitutes the fault of such per- 
formances as those, to which I have here alluded. 
There isas little hazard that a composition shall be faulty 
in the latter respect, as that a mirror shall be too faith- 
ful in reflecting the images of objects, or that the 
glasses of a telescope shall be too transparent. At llie 
same time, it is not to be disseinbtcd that, with iuatten* 
tive readers, darkness frequently pasjses for depth. On 
the contrary, to be perspicuous, and to be superficial, 
are regarded by them as synonymous. But it is not 
surely to their absurd notions that our language ought 
to be adapted. 

Before I dismiss this subject, it may, however, be 
proper to observe, that every species of composition 
does not admit of an equal degree of perspicuity^ > In 
the sublime ode, for example, it is impossible, or at 
least very difficult, to reconcile the utmost perspicuity 
with that force and vivacity which are indispensabljr 
requisite in such performances. But even in this case, 
though the genius of the higher species of lyric poetry 
may render obscurity to a certain degree excusable, 
nothing can ever constitute it a positive excellence. 

* Swift's Critical Efsay upon the Facaltiet of the mind. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

ON UNITY IN THE STRUCTURE OP S£NT£NC£S« 

JN compositions of every description, a certain de- 
gree of unity is absolutely requisite. There must 
always be some leading principle to form a chain of 
connexion between the component parts. In single 
sentences, wbicli are members of a composition, the 
same principle must also be predominant. 

I. Objects that have no intimate connection should 
never be crowded into one sentence. A sentence or 
period ought to express one entire thought or mental 
proposition ; and different thoughts ought to be sepa« 
rated in the expression, by being placed ifi different 
periods. It is i m pro;: cr to connect in language things 
which are separated in reality. Of errors against this 
rule 1 shall produce a few examples. 

In thb onetay atate, both of bis pnUlc and private life, Cicero 
'mt^ •pprctsed by anew and cruel affliction, the deatb of \m be- 
Ipved.TuUia ; wbich bappened soon after Icr divorce from Dol^- 
bella, whose manners aitd homours were entirely disagreeable to 
her.'^MUidteiotCs Lift t>f Cicero, 

Tbe principal object in this sentence, b the death of 
TuUia, which was tbe cause of her father's afflictioQ. 
The time when the event took place is, without any 
impropriety, pointed out in the course of the sentence j 
but the subj unction of Dolabella's character is foreign 
to the main object. It breaks the unity and compact- 
ness 
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ness of the period^ by presenting a new picture to the 
reader. 

He u supposed to hare falleo, by his father's death, into the 
hands of his uncle, a fintoer, near Charinf Cross, who sent him jfor 
some time to Dr. Busby, at Westminster ; bat, not intendin^^ to 
pve him any education beyond that of the school, took him| when 
be was weH «dTMiced in Hterature, to 4iis own house, irhew th^ 
Earl of Di>iact, celebrated for patronage of ^enius^ found iiiai by 
chance, as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and was so wellpteasedl 
with bis proficiency, that he undertook the care and cost of hia 
academical education.-^tloftiison^s L\ft ff Prior, 

This single sentence contains no inconsiderable num^ 
ber of the particulars which are known with regard to 
the personal history of Prior, He is conducted from 
the house of his father to that of his uncle ; sent to 
Westminster school^ where he makes considerable 
progress in literature'; is taken from school, and xe- 
mains at his uncle's ; obtains the patronage of the 
Earl of Dorset;, who, if Burxiet maybe credited, f6and 
him reading Horace j and, last of all, is about being 
sent to the university, under the protection <)f tjhai 
nobleman* 

' The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two ditferent 
things, and not only cafls the followers or votaries of them b^ 
several names of busy and idle men, but distinguishes the facuUies 
of the mind that are conversant about them, calling tlie operations 
of the first wisdom, and of the other wit, which is a Saxon word, 
ihat is med to express what the Spaniards and Italians call ittaeniti,, 
and the Trench esprit, both from the Latin ; but I think wk more 
pee^Karl^ signifies tliat of poetry, as may occur upon remarki on 
the Bmaic tangnaipe.— Tlniple m Poiin^, 

Before the writer, arrives atjhe close of Ais sentence^ 
he seems to have forgotten what he set out wth incul- 
cating. 

A right 
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k right liotiott«M€ Mthor, iMvitig liad occasicMi <» 
mention tbe hiiktetioe «of the stia> ^xpadttet in tke 
Mtowkig nmfmar. 

It breaks the icj fetters of the maiu, where vast •ea*aonstM's 
^erce throngh Boating islands, with arms that can withstand the 
crystal rock ; whilst others, who of themselves seem great as 
iSkMiSy lot V their bdlk aUne armed agahua a(i %tA mta, wfaasft 
iifieNDiitgr over ereadiitet of aaoh aite ittd foiroey ahould nake him 
a^odfhl of his pririlege ef reason, and force him hambly to adore 
^e great composer of these wondrous frames, and ttie author tff 
iiisown soperior vns6om,^Shitftabuni^w MormHsh. 

At the commencement o^ this sentence^ the sun isin- 
Ijpoduced hreakuig the icy letters of the laatn ; the sun 
{s succeeded by sea-fnon9ters piercing thrmigh &Mting 
tiim&^wfh iheir tmm s nnd after these have played 
llhfeif pJitt, man is brought into view, to receive li long 
and serious adjasonitioa* 

T* tbli staMjodM iChit lioentitfasBen w4iieh ^ 
tsNfion ; a»d from infeding our religion and morals, Mi 4o leat- 
mpt our language : which last was not like to be much improfed by 
those who at that time made up the court of King Charles the 
Seoond ; either such who had followed him in his banishment, or 
who had been altogether conversant in the dialect of thos^ fanatic 
limes ; or young men, who had been educated in the same company; 
so that the conrt^ which used to be the standard of propriety and 
tfoH-'e^^ness of speech, was theo, and I think hath ever since con- 
ttttned, the worst school in England for that accomplishment ; and 
sb witl remain till better care be taken in tlie education of our young 
nobility ; that they may set out into tbe world with some foundation 
*<^'8teTatoTe, ^n orilerto qwa/Kftr "Atem ior patterns of politeness. 
— Sici^ on the English Tongue. 

Hijm nany differenit Aicts, reasannBgs, and observa- 
tions, «pe kere presented to the mind ! 

Authors who are fond of long periods, very frequently 

fall 
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iiH into errorsof this kind. At ft^roof of thk ttsstt* 
tion, we need only inspectth^faistdrical works of Bishop 
Burnet and Lord Clarendon. Even in later and more 
correct writers, we sometimes find a period extended 
to such a length, and comprehending so many parti- 
«i»lan, as more justly to deserve the appellation of a 
discourse, than of a sentence. But heterogeneous par- 
ticulars may occasionally be crowded into periods of no 
uncommon length. . The following quotations wilt 
iiliistrate this observmlion. 

.^diold, thou art fair, my beloved, ye«« pleasaust : alio our bed 
l»'greeii>'-5ioi^ </ Solonum. 

' His own notions were always good ; bat be was a man of great 
^%p€nct.—lEhtmeP8 Hiiiory ^ hu oimi jHrne. 

I single him out among th^ modems, because he had the fooliih 
presumption to censure Tacitus, and to write history himself j an4 
your lordship will forgive this short excursion in honour of a 
llifoarite author.— £foZifif6roiire on Iht Siitdyof HUtory. 

lu serious composition, words conveying physical 
and moral ideas unconnected with each other, ought 
never to be forced into^n artificial union. 

Qermania omnis a Oallis Rhsetisqtte et Pannontif, Rheno et tUr 
nobio fluminibus, a Sarmatis Dacisqoe, mutuo nteiu nmt momiiiut 
aeparatur.— •Tociitts de Moribus GermanorKm. 

The alliance of Chosroes, King of Armenia,*and the long tract o^ 
momtatnons country, in which the F'ersian cavalry was of little 
Qervioe, opened a secure entrance into the heart of Media.-«>Gtj^- 
hw'B History of ike Raman Empire. 

On every side they rose in mnltitades, armed with rmtic weapon^ 
and with irresistible fury.«» Aid. 

But when an author wishes to place some object i^ 
a ludicrous point of view, a combination of tliis kind 
ipay have a good effect. 

V -• ' On 
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.^ Cki A^a ^tac dtiifi^ «iir le Ghamp, et dc to fiNfc M 4e to«ltt«» 

appr^bfBiioiia.— Homii^oii^ Qnorire Fafiwrdhk$* 

Alter much patience, and many a wistful look, Pennant fttrtetf 
np, seized the wig, and threw it into the fire. It was in 6amet in a 
moment, and to was the officer, who ran to his sword.— fTa'poIiffiNi. 

H« is sorely mncfa happier in tliis nohle condescension, and mast 
nc<piire a more perfect knowledge of mankmd, than if be kept him- 
self aloof from his subjects, continually wrapt up in his own im^ 
portance and imperial fur.— Moore's View of Sotitty in France. 

She even believed that the journey would prove a remedy for her 
asthmatic complaints ; her desire of a matrimonial establishment was 
ihill as efficacious as the vinegar of Haanihal, and the Alps meKted 
before iL^HayUifM Eutty on Old Maidi, 

Mr. Dennel and Mrs. Albrey, who neither of them, at any time, 
look the smallest notice of what she said, passed on, and left the 
> whole weight both of her person and her complaints to CamiUa.r-<» 
D'Arblafs C«im//a. 

J II. Parcnthese* ought never to be introduced in th^ 
4niddle of sentences: and indeed the unity and the 
beauty of a period can never be complete where they 
are introduced in at)y situation. At present they. ar^ 
not so frequently used as they were formerly; and iti? 
to be hoped that the time will arrive when they shall 
be. entirely excluded. They are at be&t^ nothing more 
4banf a perplexed and awkward method of disposing of 
some thought which 4he writer wants art to introduce 
in its proper place. In poetical composition, perhaps 
ihey may occasionally be admitted with happy efiect , 
hut if they are long or frequent, they will he found 
still more disagreeable than iii prose. The pages of 
Churchill, who displays a strong but rude vein of 
poetry, are entangled with innumerable parentheses. 

It seems to me, that in order to maintain the moral system of the 
world at a certain point far below that of ideal perfection, (for we 
' D are 
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Mt iMitfe capi^de of cooceiYiiig what we aic incapable of aHain* 
waif) boty bowever, sofioiattt npoa the wbole to coastHate a itate caiy 
and happy« (tr at the wont tolerable : I say, it mobs to ma, tbat the 
author of nature has thought fit to mingle from time to tone, among 
the societies of men, a few, and bat a few, of those on whom be is 
graciously pleased to bestow a hurge proportion of the etliereal spi* 
rit than is gi?enin the ordinary course of his providence to thesoaf 
of men. — BoUngbroke's Spirit of Patriolitm, 

Into this sentence, by means of a parenthesis, and ether 
interjected circumstances, the author has contrived to 
thrust so many particulars, that he is obliged to have 
recourse to the sorry phrase, / say, the occurrence of 
which may always be regarded as an infalliUe ^riark of 
a clumsy aad unskilftri construction. Such a phras^ 
may be excusable in conversation ; bat in polished 
writings, it is altogether unpardonable. 

The most astOnisfafing instance of this resp^t, so frequently paid 
1o KolbiBg, is when it is paid (if I may so express myself; to some- 
ttbtng less than nothing ; when the person who receives it is nat Only 
void of the qualities for which he is respected, but is in reality noto- 
riously guilty of vices dii^lly opposite to the virtaes, whsse ap- 
flause Jm reoeiveB. This i<, indeed, the highest degree of Ndtbhigy 
aac, (if i may be allowed the word) the Nothtngest 6f all KoUthtgi. 
***FUlding'8 Eisay on Nothing, 

Here the effect of the author's wit would be rendered 
more powerful by the omission of these qualifying 
parentheses. Instead of pointing the sentiment, they 
have a quite opposite tendency. In compositions of 
this kind, no apology need be offered for such expres- 
sions as Fielding has here employed. 

The subsequent quotations will farther illustrate the 
disagreeable effect of parentheses^ 

ft was an ancient tradition, that when the capital was founded by 
cue of the Koman kings, the god Terjninus(who presided ever boun- 
daries 
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^dtriei^ mdmM rqpt«9«McdaoconKa|^to(tlieteliiofl •ftlMtagtAy 
ft large itoae) alone, amMig all (be iiilertor4ckie«» lefiwed «» jrield 
liu idace to Jnpiter himself^GJMoa'j Hiti. ^ iki Rtmw Empire. 

The descriptien Ovid givet of his sitaation, in that'first period of 
liis existence, seems (some poetical embelKshments excepted) such 
as, were we to reason a priori, we should^ conclude be was placed 
in.— IrfMMSfff *f JBsfojf on Diticacy. 

When this parliament sate down» (for it desenres our particular 
olMiemition that both booses were fuU of seal for the present gfH 
▼emment, and of resentiucnt against the late usurpations) there m^ 
but one party in parlianient ; and no other party could raise its 
head in Uie nation. — Bolingbroke's Dissertation en Parties. 

It will, therefore, be very reasonable to allow on their account as 
much as, added to the losses of the conqnerer, may amount to a 
million of deaths, and then we sliall see this conqnerer, the oldcat 
we have on records of history (though, as we haTO obaerv^ hyp- 
fore, the chronology of these remote times is extremely uncertain) 
opening the scene by a destruction of at least one milfion of his 
. si»ecMS, unprovoked but by his ambitiott, without any motiv^fit but 
jidde, cruelty, and madness, and without any benefit to himself (Ar 
Justin expressly tells us lie did not maintain his eonqoests^ bnt 
solely to make so many people, or so many difiani countries^ .feel 
experimentally, how severe a scourge Protidcoce intends lor the 
human race, when he gives one man the power orer asanx> 9la/i 
arms his naturally impotent and feeble ra|re with the hnBdii# mil- 
lions, who know no common principle of action but a blind obedi- 
ence to the passions of their ruler.— BvrJks's Findicaiion of Naiuful 

This work is professedly written in imitation of l^ti 
Bolingbroke's style and manner. 

nf. Sentences ought never to be extended beyond 
what seems their natural close. Every thing that is one 
should have a beginning, a middle, and an end. It 
need not h Ae be observed that, according to the laws 
of rhetoric, an unfinished sentence is no seutenceat ^H* 
But we frequently meet with sentences which may be 
D 2 said 
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•wkl to be more than fiQished. When we have arfiv<td 
at what we expected was to be their conclusion, some 
circumstance which ought to have been omittedj or to 
have been otherwise diaposed of, suddenly presents 
itself. Such appendages tend very much to destroy 
the beauty, and to diminish the strength of a period. 

And here it was of^en found of absolute necessity to enflame or 
cool the passions of the audience ; especially at Rome, where Tally 
•poke, and with whose writings young divines (I mean those among 
thein who read old authors) are more conversant than with thoi^ 
of Demosthenes ; who, by many degrees, excelled the other ; a 
least as an orator.— SiriA's Letter to a Young Gentleman, 

This is as weak a sentence as could possibly be written. 
But without endeavouring to point out the whole of i^ 
deformity, I shall only advert to the circumstance for 
which it is here introduced. The natural close of the 
period is at the last semicolon ; and when we have 
proceeded thus far, we expect no additional informa- 
tion. But the baiting clause, ^* at least as an orator,'* 
is unexpectedly intruded upon us. 
Speaking of Burnet and Fontenelia : 

The first could not end his learned treatise witliout a panegyric 
of modern learning and knowledge in comparison of the ancients j 
and the other falls so grossiy into the censure of the old poetry, and 
preference of the new, that I could not read either of these strains 
without indignation, which no quality among men is so apt to rdilse 
in me as sufficiency, the worst composition out of the pride and ig 
noranoe of mankind.— Temp/^oa Ancient and Modem Learning,' 

Of this sentence the word indignation forms the naturi^ 
conclusion : what follows is foreign to the proposition 
with which the author set out. 

AH the W0i;ld acknowledgeth the £neid to be must perfect ioi^s 
kind j and, considering the disadvan^ge of the language, an/l tka 
^ severity 
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wterity of the Roman Mosey the poem if ftlll more we&deiMl, 
tioce, without the liberty of the Oredan poett^ the diction is so 
j^reat and noble, so clear, so forcible and exprcuiTe, so chaste and 
Ijure, that e?en all the strength^md compass of the Greek tong oe, 
joined to Homer's fire, cannot give ns stronger and clearer ideas, 
than the great Virgil hath set before oor eyes ; some few ibitances 
excepted, in which Homer,* throogh the force of genios, hath ex* 
ce\led,'^FeUcn*s Distertaiion w the Cfatncf. 

'Ine circumstance so ungracefully apipended to this 
sentence might be disposed of in the following nmi- 
her : " All the world acknowledgeth, &c. that, With 
* th^ exception of some few instances in which Homer, 
through the force of genius, hath excelled, even all the 
strength and compass of the Greek tongue, joined to 
Homer's fire, cannot give us stronger and clearer, 
ideas, than the great Virgil hath set before our eyes/' 

By way of appendix to this chapter, we may rjKmailc^ 
that it is improper to begin a sentence iii such a Idose. 
mariner as appears in the following examples. 

As nothing damps or depresses the spirits like great subjection or 
riavery, either of body or mind ; so nothing nourishes, revives, and 
fortifies them like great liberty. Which may possibly enter among 
o.ther reasons, of what has been observed about long life being 
found more in England, than in others of our neighbouring conn- 
tries.— Trmff/e on Health and Long Life, 

For this end I propose to-morrow to set out on / Jtreek*s task tl> 
my labourers, and accept your invitation, if Diok thinks good. 
To n^ch I gave eonsenU-^Berkeley'a Minute PKIssof A<r. 

So far they obhge, and no fiu'ther ; their authority being wholly 
founded oa that permission and adoption. In uMeh we are not sin^ 
plir 1» onr notions.^iikdlesloiie'f Commei^tanM. 

1 thhik it convenient to endeavour, if possible, to remove a vio- 
lent, and, I think, nnreasonable prejudice which men have received 
against all those who endeavour to make religion reasonable. As (f 
<BellaniliiM! had been in the right, when he said that ^fth was rather 
«o bo defined bytghorance than by knowledgc~llUtf<Ws Sernions, 
; CHAP,. 
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CHAP. X. 

OP STRENGTH IN THE STRUCTURE 01^ 
SENTENCES. 

'J^HE strength of a sentence consists in such a duipo* 
sition of its several words and memberS| as shall 
tend most powerfully to impress the mind of the reader 
with the meaning which the author wishes to convey* 
To- the production of this effect the qualities of per* 
spicuity and unity are absolutely requisite; but they ate 
not of themselves sufficient. For a sentence may be 
possessed of perspicuity and unity, and yet^ i^ apme. 
unfiivourable circumstance in its strueturc, nnqr be 
deslskate of that strength or vivacity of expression 
If JUich a nM>re happy arrangement would have produced. 
;iir A sentence ought to be divested of ail redundant 
words. These may sometimes be consistent with per^^ 
spicuity and unity ; but tliey are always irreconcilable 
with strength. It is an invariable maxinij that wprds^ 
^kii add nothing to the sense, or to the clearnesSj^ 
must diminish the force of the expression. 

I look upon it as my dutpf so far as God hath enabled me, andai 
long its I keep within the boands of truth, ofdutif, and of deceaej. 

It would certainly be very strange if any man should 

think it his dotty to transgress the bounds of du^« , 

- • t ,• ' 

How many are there l>y whom these Hdirngs of good ne»$ vrtnt 
never heard {""BQlmglrokey Ph, Pr, 

^118 is tidings of tidinjjs, or news of news. 

Nev^r 
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Never did Atticns succeed better in gaining tbe mdverud !•▼• 
Mid esteem of all men.— Sjpee^alor. 

This is so clear a proposition, that I might rest the whole argn- 
smt entirelif npon iV^LyttUtan on tki Coave rstoa of St. Pwl. 

One of the two words printed in Italics may be consi- 
dered as redundant. In the subsequent passage. Lord 
Lyttleton employs a greater superfluity of words : four 
of them may be rejected without any detriment to the 
significancy of the period. 

I shall suppose, then, in order to try to accoant for the vision 
vritbont a miracle, that as Sanl and his company were Jonneyiag 
Mtmg in tkeir way to Damascus, an extraordinary meteor really did 
happen.— /6id. 

I went home, full ot a great many serious reflections.— -Gvordlmi. 

ft was suffieient to inform us that he went home fiM, 
tf serious reflections. 

We may here observe^ that a principal cause of lati < 
guid verbosity is the injudicious use of adjective;^ and' 
qilthets. When used sparingly and with judgm^t,. 
they have a powerful influence in enlivening the ex* 
bression ; but nothing has more of an opposite efiect 
nian a profusion of them. When scattered with too 
liberal a hand, they lengthen the sentence, without 
adding proportionate vigour ) they betray a violent 
effort to say something great or uncommon. A pro- 
fusion of this kind is one of the principal faults in the 
rich and elegant style of Gibbon. 
' Adjectives, however, are not always to be regarded 
as mere epithets. Whatever is necessary for ascer-> 
taining the import of either a noun or a verb, whether 
hf adding to the sense, or by limitir(g it, is something 
more than an epithet, accordiog to the common accep*^ 

. tation 
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tatioQ of that term. Thus when I say '^ the gloriovs 
sun/' the word glorious is an epithet; it expresses a 
quality^ which, being conceiired always to belong to the i 
t)b)cct, is, tike all its other qualities, comprehended in 
the name. But when I say ^' the meridian sun/' the 
word meridian is not barely an epithet ; it makes a 
real addition to the signification, by denoting the sun 
to be in the station which he always occupies at noon. 
— A similar distinction is to be made between adverbs 
that are absolutely necessary for the expression of an 
idea, and those which are introduced for the sole pur- 
pose of an embellishment. 

II. A sentence ought also to be divested of all redun- 
dant members. Every member should pireaieiit a.new 
thought. Yet we sometimes meet with periods in» 
which the last member is nothing more than the echo 
of the first, or a repetition of it in a different form. 

, The rery fint discovery of it strikes the mind with iaward joy,- 
and spreads, delight through all its facolties.— iildJuon, Speetmtor^ 
It u impossible for as to behold the divine works with coldness 
or iodiffercnce, or to survey so many beauties, without a 8ecr4>t 
satuifaction and complacency.^i^uf. 

In both these instances^ little or nothing is added by 
the second member of the sentence to what was air 
ready expressed in the first. 

' Neither is any condition of life more honourable in the sight of 
Cod Uian another, otherwise be would be a respecter of peraoas, 
which he assures us he is mU-^Swiffi'SirmoH on Mutuul Suhjedium, 

It is evident that this last clause does not a little ener^ 

' vate the thought, as it implies but too plainly, that 

without this a^sqrance firom God himself, ^e shoulcl 

' ' »• ' naturally 
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^aaturi^y cooclude** him to be of a character diQiqreo^ 
£r9in that which he here receives from the preacher^ . 
III. In constructiDg a sentence^ particular attention 
should be paid to the use of copulatives^ relatives, and 
ail the particles employed in transaction and connexion* 
The gracefulness and strength of a period mi^t jln a 
great ineasure depend on words of this descriptipn. 
They are the joints and hinges upon which all sentencjss 
turn. The various modes of using them are so nume- 
rous^ that no particular rules respecting them can 1^ 
formed. We must be directed by an attentive consi- 
deration of the practice of standard writers, joined with 
frequent trials of the different efiects produced by a 
diffn*ent application of those particles. Without pre* 
^tending to exhaust the subject, t shall here colleet a 
i few observations which seem to be of importiince. ^ 
What is called splitting of particles^ or separattnjg a 
preposition from the noun which it governs, ought 
^Iways to«be avoided. 

As Uie strengtii of our cause doth not depend upon, so aeither is 
' It to be decided by, any critical points of history, chronology, or 
HtMiaUgC'-^Berkeley** Minute PhUoMopker, 

Socrates was invited <o, and Euripides entertaioed u$, Us court.«-> 
^ Ldan^s Hiaimf tf PhUiif. 

in inch instances, we feel a sort of pain from 'Ae 
revulsion, or violent separation of two things which, 
, by .their pati^re, should be closely united. We are 
, obUgfsd to rest for some time on the preposition itself, 
which dirrtes no significancy, till it is joined toks 
^ Pepper ;s^bs^nitive noun. ,, 

^ Some vyriier^ needlessly miiltiply djemonstrative and 
if^]f44^'t .particle;»,by tlie ^ei^^nt use. of sijch phra^p- 
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Ibgy as this: " There is nothing u?/Hc^ disgiwte Us 
sootier than the empty ponap of language'.*' In intro- 
ducing a subject, or laying down a proposition to which 
we demand particular attention, this sort of style is 
very proper. But in tlie ordinary current of discourse, 
it is better to express ourselves more simply and briefly, 
*^ Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp of 
language." 

On the other hand, the relative particles are fre- 
quently omitted, when the author thinks his meaning 
may be understood without them. 

Tbe f»itli he professed^ and w)iich be became an apostle of, was 
not bia mv^&iliion.'^LyttUtQn ou ihe Cwaxersion qf St, Panl. 

The following arrangement seems more consistent with 
strength as well as elegance : ^^ The ftaXh u)hkh \ie 
professed, and of which he became an apostle,^was not 
&isi invention." -. .. 

It appears that nomhers of the Officers and Soldiers in Uie e^mp^ 
of Lt^picluB wei^e prt'pared for the part (which) they were to act on 
'^tljifl occasion.— ^t^yuJsr^n*« History of the Ro^Oa Republic, 

The MoU evidence- (%rhich) we can have of the veracity ofa Ms-* 
torian consist! m «ucLi collateral documents as are palpable to an^ 
ancS cao admit of no falBitication.— Pinffcerfonli EiSity oH Hffedab, 

Though this elliptical style be intelligible, and may be 
al^wed in conversation and epistolary writing, yet in 
all compositions of a serious or dignified kind, it is 
unbecoming, except where we have occasional recourse 
to it, merely for the sake of avoiding the too frequent 
recurrence of who or which, ^ . 

With regard to the copulative particle dndy sevefal 
observations are to be made,-— It is evident, that the 
unnecessaryrepetitionof itenfeebl'es 5tyle,arid products 
■ ' * an 
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msk ^S^i similar lo that of tbe vulgar phrase and s^, 
wMc^ occurs so firequcDtly in comoioa cooversation. 

The academjr set op by CavdiMU RiehUen, to amiiafi te wits of 
that age and ciMultry, «md dWert them from raking into hi* politics 
and cavnistry, bronght thil in vogne ; and tbe French wits have for 
lhi<( last age been in a manner wholly tnraed to the refinement of 
thefr hingtMtgc, uwt indeed with snch success, that it ean hardly be 
ciacelted, imd imiseqnaUy tbtoogh their. Torsfi and their prose.— 
Temple on Poeiry, 

,4md then those who ai^ of an inferior condition, that tlvey labour 
cfsdbe (fi)igent in the work of an honest calling, for this b privately 
good and profitable unto men, and to their families ; and those who 
are above Jhis necessity, and tire in better capacity to ualntain 
IfOOd works prbperly so caHed, works of piety, aiidcharity» mod 
justice ; thai they be careful to promote aarf advance them, accord- 
ing to their power and opportunity, because these things are pttb- 
iiely good nd btneficial to mankind.-* T»i^<jroA*s Sermont^ 

In the first of these sentences, tlie conjanction ia seven 
times introduced ^ in the last, eleven times. 

A redundancy of copulatives, may be pioper upon 
iMxne occasionfi. 

Dining one day at an alderman's in the city, Peter observed him 
4ippatiating after the manner of bis brethren, in the praises of his 
•ifloiik ^f beeC '* Beef (said tbe sage magistrate) is the king of 
meat. *' Beef comprehends m it the quintessence oi partridge, and 
<^nail, and venison, and pheasant, and plumb-pudding, and custard." 
*^SMfi$tfaenfaTnb. 

.Here the repetition of the conjunction is sufficiently 
,<?harac tens tic of the drowsy speaker, 

t << The army was composed of Grecians, and Carians, and Ljctans, 
and Pamphylians, and Phr}'gians.'* 

A leisurely survey, which is promoted by the use of so 
jnany copulatives, makes the parts seem more numerous 
thai) they would appear on a hasty inspectiou* In the 

latter 
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' kticr ca&e^ tbe army is viewed as one diatioct gnmp : 
in the former^ We seem to take an accorate review of 
^Ihe respective troops of each nation. 

These are instances in which a multiplicity of con- 
junctions may be used with propriety : but it is also to 
.be observed, that the total omission of them often: pro* 
duces a good effect. Longinus observes^ that it ani- 
mates a period to drop the copulative ;* and be pro- 
duces the following example fh>m Xenophon : ^^ Clouag 
their shields together, they were impelled, they fought^ 
,they slew^ they were stain.'^f I shall quote an instance 
•of the same kind from Cssar : Our men^ havinj^ 
discharged their javelins, attack with sword in hand; 
'bn a sudden the cavalry itiake their appearance behind ; 
otiier bodies of men are seen drawing near ; the ene- 
inies turn their backs ; the horsemen meet them in 
r. itheir flight ; a great slaughter ensues ''X From these 
^i5bsert«tions it will appear, that tm attention to the 
several cases when it is proper to omit, and wb^if to 
redouble the copulative, is of considerable importance, 
„<to idl those who study eloquence* The crities both of 
. aneient and modern times have thought the subject 
worthy of their notice. 

IV. In arranging a sentence, the most important 

Words ought to be placed in that situation in which 

they will make the strongest impression. Every ope 

; must perceive that in all sentences there are certain 

] words of superior importance : and it is equally pbvioua 



* Lotigibtis d^ Snbliifiktte, f xhc. 

f 'Xeriophon de'Rebes Gneeis, lib. !?• sec iiMi Oralk\^ Agi»ilao. 

i C»sftr de Bcllo GalHco, Kb. rii. 

th» 
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^at those words should stand ia a conspkuoua and 
disfioguished pla^e. Bot the precise slatidn whieh 
they ought to occupy, cannot be ascertained by any 
general rule. Their position most vary with the 
nature of the sentence. Perspicuity must ever be stu- 
died fh the first places and the structure of our langiiif e 
allows no great liberty in the choice of coUocatioiu 
For the most part, the important words are placed at 
the beginning of the sentence; as in the idHowiBg 
examples, 

A modern Italian is distingniabcd by sensibility, qnickness, and 

art, vrhile he employs on trifles Uie capacity of an ancient Roman; 

nndcxfaibits now, in the sotne of annsementy and in search of a 

^ Awoloas afplaiue, that fire, and those passions with which Orac- 

. ichnu barpied ii| the forum, and shook the assemblies of a sevete 

people.-^-Ftfrfttsoa's HUtory qf CivU Society, 

The state of society, which precedes the knowledge of an ext^a- 

'sive property, and the meannesses which flow from refinemoA akid 

^bnnnerce, is in a high degree propitious to women .*-*Slt««ri'f Vrnt 

r^S0€ieiy, " . , 

' flomaa society is in its most corrupted state at that period when 

"mm have lost their original independence and simplicity of manners, 

but have not attauied that degree of refinement which introduces a 

sense of decorum and of propriety in conduct, as a restraint on 

those passions which lead to heinous crimes.— i?o&erlfoii'f Vk^ ^ 

Smeiy. , 

It seems the most natural order^ thus to place ki the 
' front that which forms the chief object of the propo- 
sition to be laid down. Sometimes, however^ it is of 
advantage to suspend the meaning for a while, and 
then unfold it completely at the close of the period* 

Why their knowledge is more tiian ours, I know not what teason 
eanbe given, biH the Unsearchable will of the j^ufreme Being.<*»^ 

Oft 
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' On Dvhftlfv«r. side we contemflate Htocr^ wbat prificipallyjUilMsp 
«»» b his wonderful invention.-^Popc's Pr^aee to Homer, 

The Greek aod Latin aathofs possessed the liberty 
0f inTonioD in a more eminent degree. The genius of 
the languages in which they wrote^ always permitted 
them .to ohuae the most advantageous situation for 
every word : and ti^S; pciviljege tended greatly too add 
IbrcA and vivacity. tp their sentences. The more 
aneient English writers have endeavoured to imitate 
them in this respect ; but their forced and unnatural 
cpnstructions often produce obscurity. Our language, 
as it is now written and spoken, will not admit, such 
liberties* Yet the invited style may still be en)ploye;d 
within certain limits. In the following instanoe an 
inverted arrangement of words is adopted with evident 
propriety. 

The prai0e of jadgroent Virgil lias jnstly contested with hin, hut 
btsiuirention remains jet iuirivaUed.-*Po|ie'« Prtfuce to Homer, 

It is evident that, in order to give this sentence its due 
force, by properly contrasting the two capital words 
JudgmetU and invention, this is a more happy arrange- 
ment than if the author had thus followed the natura. 
order ; ^' Virgil has justly contested with him, the 
praise of judgment, but bis invention remains yet un^ 
riviiled/' 

Such inversions as our language adrnttis, are more 
frequently practised by some writers than by others; by 
Shaftesbury, for instance,, much more than by Addi<" 
son. It is to thiS'Sort of arrangementthait Shaftesbury's 
style is chiefly indebted for its appearance of strength, 
dignity, an^ varied harmony. But if he Iios more 
pomp and majesty than Addison, he certainJty must be 

allowed 
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untyWett to poftHeM kss ease and simpltchy, which are 
beauties highly deserving a writer's attention. 

Whether we praetiae inversion or not, and in what- 
ever part of the sentence we dispose of the most im- 
portant words, it is always a point of great moment 
that those words stand clear from others which would 
entangle them. Thqs, when there are any limitation* 
of time^ or place, or of any other description, which 
the principal object of the sentence required to hare 
ceinn^ct^d with ft, we must be careful to dispose of 
them, do as to avoid clouding that object, or burying 
St' under a load of circumstances. This is viery hap* 
pi!y efiected in the following quotation, in which the 
a^thoir is speaking of modern' poets, as compared with 
theimctent, : 

If, iivhilst Ihey profesi fm\y to please, the j gecr^ly aihUe, and, 
give inatrnfctioiiy tliey may now, perhaps, as well a) formerly, be 
e$^e«m^4 with justice the best apd most hQnourable amoug authors* 
—Shaftesbury* 8 Advice to an Author » 

This sentence is skilfully constructed. It contains it 
great number of circumstances necessary to qualify 
the meaning; yet these are placed with so much art, 
that they neither weaken nor embarrass. Let us 
examine what would be the effect of a different arr 
rangement : ** If, whilst they profiess to please oflly, 
tl^'^y advise and give instruction, secretly, they may be 
esteethed the b^st and most honourable among aotliors, 
#ilh justice, perhaps, now, as well as formerly." 
Her^ we have precisely the same words and tlie same 
sense; but, m consequence of the circumstances being 
so intermingled as to clog the capital words, the wht^ 
c* becomes 
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becomes perplexed, and totally devoid of grac^ &bd 
strengthT ' 

The foUowkig sentence contains a great muBber of 
circumstances dbposed with IHtle skill. 

And tbit it was not peculiar to the gift of langnage or toofnet** 
, only to be given at the moment of itt exertion, but comsHHi 

Uliewite to all the rest, will be shewn probably, on some «tbtf 
xNTcasion, more at large in a particular treatise,, whieli is alfeadf 

prepared by me, on tliatsaltfect«-*4fidiUif«n^ Free /afuirfk . 

V. Sentences ought never to be concluded with 
words which make an inconsiderable figure. Such 
conclusions always have the efiect of enfeebling and 
degrading. There may indeed be sentences in which 
the stress and significancy rests chiefly upon adverbs^ 
prepositions, or some other word of the same kind. 
In this case, they ought to have a principal plaef 
allotted to them. No objection, therefore, can be 
urged against such an arrangement as appears in this 
period: ^Mn their prosperity, my friends shall never 
hear of me; in their adversity abixiy^/' Here th^ 
adverb ahoaysj being an emphatical word, is so placed^ 
as to make a strong impression. The subsequent 
-qVptation furnishes an instance of the same kind. 

I yat in my old friend'ft seat ; I beard the roar of mirth and gaiety 
around iqc ; poor Ben Silton ! I gave thee a tear iheit : accepf of 
one cordial drc^ that falls to thy memory wm»^Muktimi*9.Mm 
i^FetUng* ; t ;.. 

But in the following examples, we find words 'of a 
like description occupying the same station, without 
luiy acknowledge ri^t to such distinction. 

This agreement of mankind is not confined to the taste sol^^'.-^ 

'rh« 
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T^t otber ipecics of motioo arc incidentttlly bUodtd aXn.-* 
Hmrit^B PhUo$»phical Arrmigemeni$, 

He thinki it iiiach more likely tbmt tnch ft lyttem thoold continue . 
to be admired and praiied in idea, than ettalitbed is Ikct ; and if 
it happens ever to be estabtiftbed, be does not iaM^inc it can be 
inpported Umg,'^BoUiifl>rok€'$ DiitertuiwmoH Portia, 

Siace my late arrival in Ireland, I have found a very unuanal,- 
bat, 1 doubt not a very just, complaint concerning the scarcity of 
money ; which occasioned many airy propositions for the remedy 
of it, and among the rest that of raising some, or all of the edsa 
hae.'^Temptt on the Advmument tf Trmde^ 

We should particularly avoid concluding a period 
with prepositions which mark the cases of nouns, or 
which are combined with verbs. It would have a very 
disagreeable effect to say, '' Avarice is a crime which 
men who pass for wise, are often guilty of." Such 
phraseology ought on no occasfen to he adopted*. For 
besides the want of dignity which arises from those 
monosyllables being placed at the close, the mind 
cannot avoid resting for a little upon the word which 
concludes the sentence : and, as these prepositions 
have no import of their awn, but merely serve to poiiic 
Out the relation of other words, it is disagreeable thus 
to be left pausing on a word which of itself cannot 
produce any idea, or present any picture to the fancy. 

I therefore thought it necessary to ^x and determine the notion ot 
these two words, as I intend to make use of tliem in the thread of 
my foUowing speculations, that the reader may conceive rightly 
what is the subject which V proceed upon.— ilcfc/uoa, Spectator* 

There need no more than to make such a registry only voluntary, 
to avoid all the difficulties that can be raised, and which are not too 
captious, or too trivial to take notice (/.^TVaijile on Pftitw B^w 
iwmUnti. 

By these means the country loses the eapeoce of many of the 

richest 
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rkSheit persons or fltmilicv st home, and mighty sums of mott^ 
nMt needs go over from hence into England, which the great stock 
of rich native commodities here can malie the only amends /»r.^ 
Ttmpk Ml ihi Aimmcemmt tf TVade. 

But it is absurd to think of judging either Ariosto or Spenser by 
pre epts which they did not attend to.'^W^artotCi Ohterv9H»n$ on 
Spemer, 

No one pretends to be a jodge in poetry or the fine arts, who has 
not both a natural and cultivated relish for them ; and shall the 
narrow-minded children of earth, absorbed in low pursuits, dare to 
treat as vi«ionary, objects which they have never made themselves 
acquainted with f-^Barbauld on the Devotioml Ttute. 

The pronoun it ought as seldom as possible to be 
placed at the close of a sentence. When it imme - 
diately succeeds a verb, it9 effect is not so disagreeable ; 
but when joined with a preposition, it is intolerable. 

When you are pinched with any fonner, and yet unrepealed aot 
of parliament, you declare that, in some cases, you will not be 
obliged by il.— Dry<f«ii*f EpiitU to the fVhigs, 

I would humbly offer an amendment, that instead of the word 
Christianity, may be put religion in general ; which, I conceive 
will raueb better answer aU the good ends proposed by the projeet 
ton of if.— S^c{^*f Argument againstaMithiiig Chrutimitif, 

Every nature you perceive, is either too excellent to want it, or 
loo base to be capable •/ it,—Horrii$ Dialogue concerning Art. 

Although it is not always necessary, that every thing advanced by 
the speaker, should convey information to the hearer, it is necessary 
that he should believe himself informed by what is said, ere he can 
be convinced or persuaded 6y it.-^CmnpbeU't Philosophy qf Rhetoric. 

It is surprising that writers who have paid the small- 
est attention to elegance, should allow the word it to 
conclude two successive periods. Yet instances of 
tfab kind sonietiaies occur. 

In like manner, if a person in broad day light were falling asleep, 
to introduce a sudden darkness would prevent his sleep for that 

tim€« 
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tipM^ Uiongh aUcDce aod darkness ia themscivei, and not s»dd«aiy 
in^piueedf are verj favoural>l« to t^. Tliis I know only by conjec- 
ture on tbe ^analogy of the senses when I first digested these obser- 
Tations ; but I have since experienced ii,^Burke on ihe Sitblime imi 
Betiktj/ul. 

Tbe general ideaofgooa or bad. fortune, therefore, creates some 
concern for the person who has met with it; but the general idt-a 
of proYOcation excites no sympathy with the anger of the man who 
has received it. Nature, it 'seems, teaches us to he more averse to 
etiter into this passion, and, till informed of its cause, to be disposed 
rather to take part against ii,'^SmUh*9 Thepry of Moral Sentimmtt, 

VI. In the members of a sentence where two objects . 
are either compared or contrasted, some resemblance 
in the language and construction should be preserved. 
To illustrate this rule^ I shall produce various instances 
of deviations from it j beginning with resemblances 
expressed in words which have no resemblance. 

I have observed of late, the style of some great minhters very 
much to exceed that of any other pr^dtMfwns.— Srjfi^ on the English 
Tfigui. 

Instead of procttictiontf, which bear np resemblance t<^ 
ministers great or small, the autlior ought to have 
employed the word ti^rt^ers or caithors. 

I cannot but fancy, however, that this imitation^ which passes so 
cilrrently with other judgmehts, must at some time or other have 
stuck a little with your lordship. ^Shaftesbury on Enthusiasm, » 

This sentence ought to have stood thus : ^* I oaonot 
but hmeff however, that this imitation, which- passes 
' to currently with others^ must at some time or other 
have stuck with your hrdslwp** 
. U is a still greater deviation fromcongruity,toafrect 
not only variety in the words, but also in the con* 
struction. There k a faultof this kind in the following^ 
sentence^io which the author is speaking of Shnkspeare. 

There 
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There woMj rcmatil « tiifpieion that we over-rate the greitnesf of 
bit genias, in the Mine manner as bodies appear more gigantie on 
account of their being disproportioned and mii-ibapcn.— •IfuMic'A 
HiHty ^ EngUmd, 

This is studying variety where the beauty lies in uni- 
formity. The sentence might have been constructed 
in this manner : '' There may remain a suspicion that 
we over-rate the greatness of this genius, in the same 
manner as we over-rate the greatness of bodies that 
are disproportioned and mis-shapen/* 

Attention should also be paid to the length of mem- 
bers which signify the resembling objects. To produce ^ 
a resemblance between such members, they ought not 
only to be oonstrueted in the same manner, but also 
to be as nearly as possible of the same length. By ne • 
glecting this circumstance, the subsequent example is 
rendered liable to exception. 

At the performance of all other reKgiont dnties will not avail in' 
the tight of God, wiihmLi ehttrUif ; to neither will the discharge ot 
•liother ministerial dnties avail in the sight of men, wUkoiUufnit)^ 
fnf dimhargi </ tkU prineipal dtayj^BolinghroktU DiiutrtaHan <m 

In the following passage, all the errors are accumu-, 
lated which a period expressing a resemblance can 
well admit. 

Ministers are answerable for eery thing done to the prejadice o* 
the constitution, in the same proportion as the preservation of tho 
coastitntion in its purity and vigour, or theperver^ng and weaken, 
ingit, are of greater consequence to>he nation, than any other in. 
stances of good or bad government— Boltng^oJtce'j Dissertatum on 

A« resemblance ought to be studied in the words 
which express two resembling objects, so opposition 
oOgbt to be studied in the words which express tWif^ 
contrasted olijects. The following examples contdn 
4^iations from this rule. 
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AAriead exagferttet 'ft man'r nrtaat, uk entmj eoiaaiit Ms 
' crimet.— ii«UtfOfi, SpeeUd^* 

Here the opporition in the thought is neglected in the 
words, which at first view seem to import, that the 
friend and the enemy are employed in different matters, 
without any relation to each other, whether of res m- 
blance or of opposition. The contrast will be better 
marked by expressing the idea as follows : <^ A friend 
exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy his crimes." 

The wife man is bappy when he gains his own approl^ation : the 
fool when he recommends himself to the applause of those about 
him.^SpecM9r^ 

This sentence might have stood thus : '< the wise man 
is happy when he gains his own approbation ; the fbol, 
when he gains that of others." 

} The laughers will be for those who have most wH : the serious 
part of mankind for those who have most reason on their side.-* 
BoUngbnke^M DiitertMtion pa Ptrtia, 

The opposition would have been more completely ex- 
pressed in this manner : ^* The laughers will be for 
those who} have most wit ; the serious, for those who 
have most reason on their side." 

In the following passage, we find two great poets 
very skilfully contrasted with each other. 
' , Homer was the greater geuhis ; Virgil the tietter artist ; in the 
one« we. must admire the man, in the other the work. Homer 
hprries us with a commanding impetuosity; Virgil leads ns with 
an attractive majesty. Homer scatters with a generous profiisimi -, 
Virgil bestows with a careful magnificence. Homer like the Nile, 
pours out his riches with a sndden overflow ; Virgil, like a river 
ib its bsmkSy wjith a constant stream. — Pope*9 Prrface to Homer, 

This picture, however, wou!d have been morefinished, 
if to the Nile sojne particular river had been opp'iied. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 

V 

OF HARMONY IN THE STRUCTUftB OP 

SENTENCES. 

ALTHOUGH sound is a quality of much less im- 
portance than sense^ yet it must not be altogether 
disregarded. For as sounds are the vehicle ofou^ 
ideas, there must always be a pretty intimate cod<t 
nexion between the idea which is con veyed, and the 
sound which conveys it. Pleasing ideas can hardly be 
transmitted to the mind by means of harsh and disr 
agreeable sounds. At these the mind immediately re* 
rolts. Nothing can enter into the affections whi<^ 
stumbles at the threshold by offending the ear. Music 
has naturally a great power over all men to prompt 
and facilitate certain emotions : insomuch that thert 
are scarcely any dispositions which we wish to raise ia 
others, but certain sounds may be found cotlcordaoife 
to those dispositions, and tending to excite aiul pro- 
mote them. Language is to a certain degree possessed 
of the same power. Not content with simply intei*- 
preting our ideas to the hearer, it can communicate 
them inforced by corresponding sounds; and to t;he 
pleasure of imparted knowledge, can add the ,uew 
and separate pleasure of melody. -. 

In the harmony of sentences, two things may b^ CQII7 
sidered ; agreeable sound, or modulation. In general^ 
without any particular expression, and sound so or- 
dered as to become expressive of the sense. 

L«t 
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Let us first consider sounds in general, as the pro- 
perty of a well-constructed sentence. The musical 
cadence of a sentence will depend upon two circum- 
stances ; the choice of words, and the arrangenoent of 
them. 

With regard to the choice of words, little can be 
said, unless we were to descend into a tedious and fri- 
volous detail concerning the powers of the several 
letters, or simple sounds, of which speech is composed. 
It is evident that those words are most agreeable to the 
ear which are composed of smooth and liquid sounds, 
where there is a proper intermixture of vowels and 
consonants, without too many harsh consonants clash* 
ing wirfi each other, or too many open vowels in suc* 
cession, to cause a hiatus or disagreeable aperture of 
the mouth. It may always be assumed as a principle, 
timt whatever words-are difficult in pronunciation, an:;, 
in the same proportion, harsh and painful to the ear^ 
Vowels add softness, consonants strength, to the sound 
of words. The melody of language requires a due 
prc^ortion of both, and will be destroyed by an excess 
of either. Long words are commonly more agreeable 
to the ear than monosyllables. They please it by the 
succession of sounds which they present : and accord- 
ingly the most musical languages possess them in the 
greatest abundance. Among words of any length, 
those are the most musical which do not wholly consist 
either of long or short syllables,, but contain a due in • 
termixture of both. 

The harmony which results from a proper arrange- 
. ment of the words and members of a period, i« a more 

complex 
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complex sul>)ect. However welt c6osi^ and woH* 
Mmdinf the words themsehres may be, yet if-they tW 
tU-disposedy the inasic of the sentence is otterlf^ lesK 
In the harmonious arrangements of his periods, n* 
writer, ancient or modern, can be brought itfto Cfnr^ 
petition with Cicero. He has studied this wttii the 
utaiost care } and was fond, perluqis to excess, of what 
be calls the ^^ plena ac numerosa oratio." We need 
only open his writings, to find instances that will ren<K 
der the effect of musical cadence sensible to every ear« 
And ill our own language, the following passage wiay> 
be quoted as an instance of harmonious constructbn. 

' We shall condnct you to a hill side, laboiioiis, indeed, at thfifirvi 
ascent ; but else so smooth, so fcreen, so full of goodly {Prospects 
mkI oMSlodioiis sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus wai 
aot flMre chanBing.^ilftftMi*! Vrmttuit^^ Edu^itn. 

^very thing in this sentence conspires to promote th|i 
harmony. The words are happily chosen, beipg fuU 
of soft and liquid sounds ; laborious, smooth, green^ 
goodhfy melodious, charming : and these words are su 
skilfully arranged, that, were we to alter the coUocatioa 
of any one of them, the melody would sustain a sen* 
sible injury. The members of the period swell beau 
tifuUy above each other, till the ear, prepared by this 
gradual rise, it conducted to that full close on which 
it always rests with pleasure. 

The structure of sentences, then, being susceptible 
of very considerable melody, our next inquiry shouW 
be, how this melodious structure is formed, wh^t are its 
principles, and by what law it is regulated. Thii* sub- 
ject has been treated with great copiousness by the aa 

eient 



tkmk cffities.^ . But the laiig*iaget of Greece and Roni^ 
were more sosceptible than ourt, of the grm:es and 
poMiEeFf of melody. The quantities of their sylhbles 
were mme fixed and determinate ; their vMords were 
looger, and more sonorous ; their method of varying 
the terminations of nouns and verbs both introduced a 
greater variety of liquid sounds, and freed them firom 
tf» flaultiplicity of little auxiliary words which we are 
undei^tlie necessity of employing ; and, what is of the 
greatest consequence, the inversions which their Ian- 
gm^es allowed, gave them the power of placing thefr 
words in whatever order was .most suited to a musical 
arrangement. In consequence of the structure of their 
languages, and of their manner of pronouncing them, 
|)ie musical cadence of sentences produced a greater 
effect in public speaking among them, than it «ould 
possibly do in any modern oration. ' It is further to be 
6bserved, that for every species of music they had a 
finer relish than prevail^ among us ; it was more gene- 
rally studied, and applied to a greater variety of ob« 
jects. Ouf northern ears are too coarse and obtuse. 
And by our simple and plainer methoc of pronun- 
ciation, speech is accompanied with less melody than 
it was among the Greeks and Romans. 

For these rea^pfts, ii would be fruiikss to bestow. 
the same attention wpon the harmonious structure of 
our sentences, as was bestowed l^ those ancient na- 
tions: The doctrine of the GreeJ^ and Soman critics, 

• The reader may coniult Diouysias De Scruciw'& OrattMhy 
n^nnc'triiis De Elocuiione, Cicero De Oratoref ai>d Qiiintinan Dt 
lm^i1Uio^t€'Dpaterm, 
■U*:: - E -.on- 
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on tliis head, has induced some to imagine, that cor 
{nrosc writings may be regulated by spondeesi, and 
trochees, iambuses and psons, and other metrical feet.* 
But, to refute this notion, nothing further is necessary 
than its being applied to practice. 

Although this musical arrangement cannoV be re- 
duced to a system, yet it demands a very considerable 
share of attention. It is chiefly owing to the neglect 
of |t, that British eloquence still remains in a state of 
infancy. The growth of eloquence, indeed, even iifi 
those countries where she flourished most, has ever 
been very slow. Athens had been in possession of all 
other polite improvements long before her pretension* 



* Some writers have also supposed that the Engtish huguagi^ 
would admit of the measares of Giieelc and Latin poetry. '' It is 
impossible," says Mr. Goldsmith, ** that the same meastire, com- 
pofted of the same times, should bare a good effect upon tiia ear in 
on^lanipiage, and a bad effect in another. The troth is, we hav« 
been accustomed from o*ir infancy to the mimbers of English poetry, 
and the very sound andsignifi';auon of the words disposes the ear to 
r4M;eive them in a certain manner ; so that its disappointment most, 
be attended with a disagreeable sensation. In imbibing th^ first 
rudiments of education, we acquire, as it were, another ear for the 
numbers of Greek and Latin poetry, and this, being reserved en- 
tirely for the sounds and significations of the words tfiat constitiite 
those dead languages, wiU not easily accommodkte itself to the 
sounds of our vernacular tongue, though convi»ved in the same tine - 
and measure. In a word, Latin and Greek have annexed to them 
the ideas of the ancient measure from which they are not easily dii* 
joined. But we will venture to say, this difficulty might be sir* 
mounted by an effurt of attention, and a little practice ; and in that 
case w^ shontil. in time, be as well pleased with the English aa 
wi|^ Liitm hexameters.— ^ita^s, vol. ii. Essay xix. 
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lb the pfersuatsivc arts were in any degree considerable : 
#i][d the earliest orator of note among th« Romans did 
i<k^ appear sooner than about a century before Cicero. 
x^'Tlwrt great master of persuasion, taking notice of tbts 
remarkable circumstance, assigns it as an evidence of 
the sup^ior difficulty of his favourite art. lliere may 
bit /^some^ truth in the observation : but ivhatever th« 
rM*8&*«wy have been, the fact is undeniable. Accord- 
tngijj^jeiaquence has by no means made equal advatieeaf 
iwf t^f 4Mvn coimtry^ with her sister arts : and thodgh 
n^ bav« seen many excellent poets, and a few good 
|^lMnsier8> ariac among us, yet our natir>n can boast 
of; very few aecbniplished orators* This circmustancc 
will appear more surprising, when it is considered that 
we have a profession set apart for the purposes of per- 
suasion ; a profession which is conversant Ln the most 
a^im^^g* topics ot rhet6fic. 

f i Afnong tite principal defects of our British oratoi^/ 
tteir general disregard of harmony has been least ob- 
served^ It would be injustice, indeed, to deny that we 
h^i^^ some tratorical performances tolerably masicai; 
httt it ttiost be acknowledged that, for the most part, 
tttfe'^i ' more tlie effect of accident than design^ and 
r^tJici to be attributed to the power of our language, 
ibAn to the skill of our orators. 
^- Afdibishop Tillotson, who is frequently mentioned 
aif^fiaving carried this species of eloquence to its bighes 
p^^qj|y[9%, sterns to have no kind of rhetorical oiun*' 
h«ist^fid:nootaii had ever less pretension togemifne 
oMto^, than this celebrated preacher. If any thing 
cMM raise a flame of eloquence in the breast of. a«^ 
orator, there is no occasion on which it would be moire 
. E2 likcb 
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likdy to break out, than in celebrating departed me^ 
rit : yet the two sermons which he preached upon the 
death of Dr. Gooch and of Dr. Whitcot^ are as cold 
and languid performances as were ever produced on 
such an animating subject. It is indeed to be regret- 
ted, that he who abounds with such noble and generous 
teotim^nts, should want the art of displaying them to 
their full advantage ; that the sublime in morals should 
not be attended with a suitable elevation of language. 
His words are commonly ill-chosen» apd always ill- 
place*\; his periods are th tedious and inharmonious ; 
as his metaphors are generally mean, and sometimes 
ridicul'>us. It were easy to produce numbefle in-, 
stances of the truth of this assertion. Thus in his ser- 
mon preached before the princess of Denmark, he talks 
^ of squeezing a parable, tharkmgj fhiftsy thrusting reli* 
, gion by, dtiving a strict bargcdn with God ; and speak- 
ing of the day of judgment, describes the world as 
cracking about our ears. Injustice to the orjktorical 
character of this most valuable prelate, it must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that there is a noble simplicity 
in some few of his sermons. His Discourse 6n Sin- 
cerity deserves to be mentioned with peculiar applause. 
But to shew his deficiency in the quality of whicK I 
am now treating, tKc following quotation will be suffi- 
cient. ' 

i: ^ One roi^bt be apt to thi»k at <ir*t view, that tbia pahible urai 

a o«^4ofie, an(| wanted something <^f a dne decpinm ; it^bei^g hardly 

Cf edible, that a man, after he had been so mercifully dealt tffifW, 

as, upoii bis hnrablc request, to have so Aug-^ a debt so freely for- 

*; giVeh, ^oiild,' Whifst thfe membry of so mnch mercy M^a* fresh .lipon 

- hitBLt ^YCiL in the jrery next^uoment, /uim//<f-hi&.feilow seryant, who 

Jiad made the ^i^me humble reqaesto him which he h^d done to his 
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)0Td, with 80 mach roughness and cruelty, for so inconsidcraMc m 
sum.— Ti/(o<«oii'« Sernunu, 

Not to mention other objections which might be raised 
against this period, it is harsh and unmusical througli- 
out. The concluding members, which ought to have 
been full and flowing, are most miserably loose and 
disjointed. If the delicacy of Cicero's ear was so ejt- 
quisitely refined, as not always to be satisfied even with 
the numbers of Demosthenes, how would it have been 
offended by the harshness and dissonance of so un 
harmonious a sentence ?"* 

' Nothing tends to throw our eloquence at a greater 
distance from that of the ancients, than this Gothic ar- 
rangement : as those wonderful effects which some- 
times attended their elocution were, in all probability, 
chiefly owiqg to their skill in musical concords. It was 
by the charm of numbers, united with the strength of 
reason, that Cicero confounded the audacious Cataline, 
9Dd silenced the eloquent Hortensius. It was this that 
deprived Curio of all power of recollection, when he 
rose up to oppose that great master of rhetoric ; it was 
this that made even Csesar himself tremble ; nay, 
, what is yet more extraordinary, made Csesar alter his 
determined purpose, and acquit the man whom lie had 
resolved to condemn. 

It will not be suspected that too much is here attri- 
buted to the power of numerous composition^^ when we 
recollect an instance wbich Cicero produces of its 
wonderful effect. He informs us that he was himself a 
witness of its influence as Carbo was onc^ Jiaranguiiig 

* Sec Mr. Mitford's Etssy on the Harmony of LaDgiuige, p. $0]. 

ths 
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tbe poojpje. It was astonishing^ says he, to observe ' 
the general applause which burst from the assembly 
m4i^ tliat orator prbnounced the following sentences 
•* Patris dictum sapiens temeritas filii comprobavit. 
Tbesie ^ords^ perhaps, will not greatly aiFect a modern ^ 
eiiri a^d indieedit is probable that we are ignorant of 
th^artof pronouncing the period with its genuine em- * 
pl^is and cadence. We are certain, however, that"^ 
tbe music of it consisted in the dichoree with which it 
is terqajnated } for Cicero himself assures us, that if' 
the final measure had been changed, and the words 
fHfl»e4 in adUOferent order, their effect would have 
bf^n entirely destroyed. 

' ^Th9 Hft (»f puinerous arrangement was introduced 
amcung the Greeks by Thrasymaclius, though some of * 
the, ^dnwjfers of Isocrates attributed the invention to 
Ap latter. It does not appear to have been studiecl by 
the Bpqaans until about the age of Cicero ; and eveti^ 
t^ea H.WBS by po means universally received. The ah-* 
cient mod^. qf composition had still many admirers, 
wbowe^Q 8fi^\x enthusiasts with regard to antiquity, that ' 
they adopted her very defects. A disposition of tlie" 
same kind i»ay perliaps prevent its being much cultJ- 
▼Ated in Britiain ; aidi wbile Tillotson shall maintain his 
authority as» an orator, it is not to be expected that an^ 
great aidviimjec-wMl be made in this species of eloqtience^i 
That strength of Ujade^tatuUng, aod solidity of reason; 
which forxtts so qow^jpicuous a part cJf the national dia- 
^acter, may alsp serve to increase the difiicoUy ^i ^ 
coDCtling us to a study of this kind : as at first glanc« !t 
may seem to lead an orator from his grand and pindi-^ 
hsU aimi, arid tempt him to make a sacrifice 6f sense t© 
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sound. It must be acknowledged, indeed, that in the 
times which succeeded the dissolution of the Roman 
i^H.^e^ this art was so perverted from its true end, us 
to bcpooie the sole study of their enervated orators, 
Pliny the younger often coratplains of this contemp- 
tible affectation ; and the polite author of that elegant 
dialogue which, with very little probability, is attri- 
buted either to Tacitus or Ouintilian^ assures us it was 
Alt lidieulotts beast of cerlaia orators in the time of 
tile declension of genuine eloquence, that their ha- 
rangues were capable of being set to music, and sung 
%Mf0Si the st^ge. But it must be remembered that the 
imt net now recommended^ is deisigned to aid, not to 
si^ersisde reason : it is so far from being necessarily 
isftnoninate, that it adds not only grace but strength to 
tbe powers of persuasion. Cicero and Qurntitiati have 
Isjd it down as an invariable rule, that numerous com- 
position must never appear the effect of labour in the 
orator ; that the tuneful flow of his periods must alway 
seem the result of their casual disposition ; and that it 
is the highest offence against the art, td weaken the 
expression for the sake of giving a more musical tonii 
to tbe cadence. 

There are two circumstances on which the music bi 
a sentence chiefly depends ; the proper distribution ctf 
its several members, and the close or cadence of the 
whole. 

Whatever is easy and agreeable in the pronunciation 
has always a grateful sound to the ear : and that whieli 
13 difiicuk in the pronunciation, ean never bepossessed 
of melody* The facility with which any sentence is 
leeited, must, in a great measure, depend upon the 

proper 
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/proper disposiiion of the pauses. They ought to he so 
distributed, as to render the course of the breathing 
eftsy^ and at the same time should fall at suchdistancea, 
as to bear a certain musical proportion to each other. 
This rule will be best illustrated by examples. 

Tbis discourse concerning the easiness of Ood*s commands doea, 
all along, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of the first en- 
trance upon a religious course ; except, only in those persons who 
have had the happiness to be trained np to religion by the easy aad 
iqaensibie degrees of a pious and virtuous education.— TiU^'soii'f 

fj^\\vi- sentence is in some degree harsh and uiiple«8«it; 
it c^tains no more than one considerable pause^ whiofa 
falls between the two members;. and cach^ of those 
:l9Ktnib€irs is so long, as to occasion adifficnlty in lurfiath- 
risgiiwhile^it ijs pronounced. The following ^are in- 
^MkRcei of a different kind. ;^' 

By soothing those ineqiialities, which the necessary difference 
' ^ fatiks and conditions has introduced into society, she not only 
^•^lf4;oDfiiles iiS;to the highest eminences of Ufe, but leads us to eon* 
,i|i^fAlJ|^emas i^&r^ingtQ Uie soci&l world, that sublime content 
^l^^ the landscape derives from the diversity of hill and dale, and 
at sending down those streams of benignity which rcfreah: and 
gladden the lower stations.— Broti^ji'f Sermom, ' 
'' '.^hen tliJnti aching eyes shall look forward to the end that is far 
^tant ; and when behind thou shalt find no retreat ; when thy 
fteps shall faultcr, and thon shalt tremble at the depth beneath 
yiYac^ thought itself is not able to fathom ; then shall the angel of 
retribution lift his inexorable hand against thee ; from theirrefnea- 
iile' uay shall thy feet be smitten ; thou shalt plunge into the burn- 
ing flood, and though thou shalt live for ever, thon shalt rise no 
y^wt''^Uttitkt9W9rih*9 AlmoTMnand Hamet, 

ii Boffticoes, which bad withstood the assaults of time more thiD 

l^^t^ypt^pttsiui^d years ; brpkcn colnoms of different kngtbt. rising at a 

oonsiderable distance withm the limits of the same pile ; sculptured 

; :. portalta 
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portab, through whose frowning archct the winds ptsseo with « 
liotlow mnrmoring ; numberless fignres engraven on the pilasters Of 
Hiose portals y and mnltitndes of hieroglyphics on the difl^rcnt parti 
of the spsKrlons rnin ; gave the traTeUers a monmlvl and magnh 
ficent id«a of the pristine grandeor of this ediSce.^— L«f Aoni^s 
Solymmi and Almena. 

Here every thing is flowing and easy. Thr-roembers 
bf the sentences bear a just proportion to each other ; 
and the reader^ therefore^ never experiences any diffl* 
: «ttUy of breathing* 

iThe next sabject which claims our attention is, the 
dose or cadence of the whole sentence, which, as it is 
iitmBjs the part roost sensible to the ear, demands the 
' greatest care. Upon it the mind pauses and rests ; it 
'osghty therefore, to contain nothing harsh or abrupt. 
When we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound should 
be made to swell gradually to the end; the longest 
members of the period, and the fullest and oiost sono- 
rous words, should be reserved for the conclusion. 
^e following sentence is constructed in tliis manner. 

" -It filb the mind with the largest variety of ideas, converses with 
?tfi dbs^ects at'the greatest distance ; and continoet the longest Ih 
'«etion, wkboat being ti/ed or sattiated with its proper enjOj'nieats. 

^y*^Ad§iidny Sp$ei4thn\ 

^ ^ere every reader must be sensible of a beauty, both 
in the division pf the members and pmises, and the 
lUnanBer in which the sentence is rounded, and con« 
^dW-ted to a foil and harmonious close. <^ Mr. Addi- 

<oh's periods, and memberis of periods," says Mr. 
J^itford, " xnostly end with the unaccented byper- 

thythmatieal syllable^ and scarcely e^r with a strong 

rjttcent, except where emphasis gives importance to 

' itjth a conclosion. Tbegracefut flow so much admired 

'' ' ' E3 in 
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im^ faui WfitHigs is* not a little owing to this circoifn^ 
stsnce. His language seems always united like watec* 
by tiM aptitude of ita parts to coalesce^ and never wearft 
thfliftfipearaiice of being forcibly held together/'* 
. A falling off towards tlie end always produces a 
disagreeable effect. Fbr this reason, pronouns and. 
pri^positions are as unpleasant to the ear, as tbey am 
inconsistent witb strei^^ of espresfflon. The semi^ 
and the sound seem to have a mutual influer>ee on each^ 
other 9 that which offends the ear, is apt to mar the 
strength of the meaning ; and ihat which really de-f, 
gcades tbe sense appears also to have a bad sound* It 
may i)e affirmed in genera^Uthat a musical close, in am;;, 
language,, requires either the last, or the last but one, 
tp.blBl.alopg syllable. ^ Words which consist mostly of , 
short, syllables, as cotUraryf reiro»pectf paiticular^,. 
seldpm. conclude a sentence harmoni9UfiJy,, unless a 
suqcessioq of long syllables has rendered them agree- 
able on account of the variety which they introduce^ , 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that senten^e^ * 
so... constructed, as to make the sound always, swefl,^ 
to^wds the end, and to rest upon syllables of a cer* , 
t2^n description, give a discourse the tone of decla-o 
na^a$ioQ» : The ear $oon becomes acquainted witli the 
mc^lody, and is apt to be cloyed with paonotony« If 
w|i vvoiil(] keep alive the attention of the reader or 
hi^afi^r,, if we wpuld preserve vivacity and strength in 
o^r composition, we must be solicitous to vary our 
n^asures^ This observation regards the* distribution 
of ^the i»emhcr$, as well as the cadence of the period. 

_.:-.-.—. ^ ^ ^ 

■ '^ * • MitOord's Essay on the Harmony of Language, p. «03. 

v>>>5-?Ti ' Senterces 
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S«fiteat«9 oofkstfucrted m ^ similar manner, witk tb». 
p jMi iCfl .fctfag at e%«al intervals, should never follow 
e«di-othA« ttortaad long senlences ought to be 
propedy intermixed, in order to render discourse 
sprightly, as well as magnificent. Monotony is the 
gr«at error into which those writers are apt to fall, 
who study harmonious arrangement. A very vulgar 
ear will enable an author to catch some kind of melody, 
and to form all his sentences according to it ; but this 
c^.recurring modulation win soon produce satiety 
and disgust. A just and correct ear is requishe for 
diversifying the melody ; and heirce we do seldom' 
meet with authprs remarkably happy in this respect. 

Though the music of sentences demands a very con « 
siderable degree of attention, yet this attention mu^ 
be confined whhin moderate bounds. Every appear- 
ance of afieetation of harmony is dfsagreeabte ; espe*? 
cially if the love of it betray us so far as to sacrifice 
perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentitiieht, to 
sound. All unmeaning word^, introduced tnerdy tor 
round the period, or complete the melody, are great 
blemishes in writing. 'I^dey afe childiish omamient^, 
by which a sentence always loses iHore in pbint of 
significaney, than It can gain in poifit of souffd. AfM 
all tlic labour bestowed by Quintilian on ri^olstin^ 
the measures of prose, he comes ki last, Wf^h hiii 
usual good sense, to this conclusion : '* Upon iM 
whole, I would rather chuse, that composftiott shoiilil 
appear 'rough and harsh, if that be necessary, thkn 
that it should be enervated and effeminate, such td 
we find in the style of too many. Some sentences, 
therefoFe, which we have studioiisl; form«d< inta 

melod^^ 
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melody^ should be thrown ioose^ that they may not 
seem too much laboured : nor ought we efer to omit 
any proper or expressive word, for the sdce of smooth-'' 

ing a period.*'* 

Hitherto our attention has been directed to agreeable 
sound or modulation in general. It yet remains to 
treat of a higher beauty ; the sound adapted to the 
sense. This beauty may e^her be attained in prose or 
verse : but in illustrating ts general principle, the 
writings of the poetjs wilt furnish us with the most 
copious and striking illustrations. 

The resemblance of poetictd numbers to the subject 
which they mention or describe, may be considered as 
general or particular, as consisting in. the flow and 
structure of a whole passage taken together, or as com- 
prised in the scxind of some cmphatical and descriptive 
words,, or in the cadence and harmony of single verses. 

A general analogy between the sound and the sense 
is. to be found in every language which admits of 
poetry, in every author whose fancy enables him to 
impress images strongly on his own mind, and whose 
choice and variety of language readi\y supplies Mm 
with just representations.f To such a writer it b 
natural to. change his measure with his subject, even 
without any effort of the understanding, or intervention 
of the judgment. To revolve jollity and mirth, neces- 
sarily tunes the voice of a poet to gay and sprightly 
notes, as it fires his eye with vivacity ; and reflections 
on gloomy situations and disastrous events, will sadden 

, • OnintilUin, De Institiit. Orator, lib. ix. cap. tv. 
t See Dr. Beatbe's Ea^y oo Poetryaod Mtinc, p. 282. 

hii 
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1m Duqibers as it will cloud his countenance. But in 
$iich passages, there is only the similitude of pleasure 
to plensure, and of grief to grief> without any imme* 
diate application of particular images. The same flow 
of joyous versification will celebrate the jollity ofmar- 
jriage, and the exultation of triumph ; and the same 
languor of melody will suit the complaint of an absent 
lover^ and the lamentations of a conquered king. 

It is scarcely to be doiibted that on many occasions 
we produce the music which we imagine ourselves to 
hear ; that we modulate the poem by our own dispo- 
sition^ and ascribe to the numbers the effects of the 
sense. We may observe in real life that it is hot easy 
to deliver a pleasing message in an unpleasihg manner, 
ai)d that we readily associate beauty and deformity 
with those whom we have reason to love or hate. Yet 
it would be too daring to declare that all the cele- 
brated adaptations of harmony are chimerical ; that 
.Homer, Virgil, and Milton, paid no extraordinary 
attention to their numbers in any of those passages 
where the sound is said to be an echo to the sense.^ 

Ttiere being frequently a strong resemblanee of one 
sound to another, it will not be surprising to find an 
articulate sound resembling one that iii not articulate. 
Of this resemblance we meet with an exemplification 
i& the following passages 1 

^ On a sadden o^'Ca fly, 

With im|>etitoiis recoil and jarring sonnd, 
Tb* infernal doors, and on tlteir binges frate 
Harsli tbander. MUion, 



* JobDiOii's Rambkr, No. ^h 
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The impetttotii arrow t^kxa ov tike wSog.— Pip#. 

The string, let fly, 
Tufung'd »Kort and timpy like the BbriB iwattow's ciy.—'^pj^ 

Load soondt the air, redoubling itroiei ort strokes. 
On all sides roand the fbrest hu^ls Ifer oaks 
Headloiig. Deep eehoiag groan the thickets btowo> 
Then rusiUiig^ crwklinf^rcruaking, thunder down.— Pop* 

The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night 'mid hia oraison hears 
Aghast the Toice of Time, disparting towers, 
Tumbling ail plecipitate doWQ-daih'd, 
Rattling arounfd, loiid thundering to the idoou.''-J. Ef^er, 

That there 19 tifiyodidr natural resembiance cf souoq 
to signification) must not be taken for grai^ted. The^c 
is evidently no stnnlarily between sound and motion^ 
or between sound an4 sentiment. We are apt to be 
deceived by an artful pronunciation. The sdme pas- 
sage may be prcmounced in many different tooes^ 
elevated or htimbie, sweet or harsb, briilc 01^ ipelan-^ 
choly, so as to accord with tl)e sentiment or thought* 
This conoonlance must be carefully distingubhed frcxh 
that between Ground and sense ; which ihay i»tnetitfi^s 
subsist without any independence upon attful pronun** 
ciation. The latter is the work of the poet ; the former 
must be ttttriboted to the reader. 

There is another circumstance whicfa eohtributet 
still more to the deceit. Sound and sense being inti- 
mately connected, the properties of the one are readily 
communicated to the othef . Thus, for exarnple, the 
quality of grandeur, of sweetness, or of melancholy^ 
though solely belonging to the thought, is transferred 
tott|(i;^^.word by which that quality is expressed* In 

thi. 
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this maniner^ words bear an imaginary resemblance to 
those objects of which they are only the arbitrary sign^.- 

It is of the greatest importance todistingaish the oa^ 
tural resemblance of sound and signification from those 
artificial reseihblances which have now been described. 

From the instances lately adduced^ it is evident that 
there may be a similarity between sounds artienlat^y 
and sounds inarticulate. But we may safely pronouncr 
that this resemblance can be carried no iartber. The 
objects of the different senses have nosimilarify to each' 
other. Sound, whether articulate or inarticulate, bears^ 
no kind of analogy to taste or smell ; apd as Kttle can 
it resemble internal sentiment, feeling, or emotiort. 
Must we then admit that nothing but sound can b^ 
imitated by sound ? Taking imitation in its prc^r 
sense, as importing a coincidence betweetr differeilt 
objects, the proposition must be admitted : and yet 
in m^ny passages that are not descriptive of soudd^: 
every one must be sensible of a peculiar concord be- 
tween the sound of the words and their meaning. As 
there can be no doubt of the fact, what remains is, to- 
enquire into its cause. 

Resembling causes may produce effects which have 
no resemblance f and causes which have no resem« 
blancfe may produce resembling effects. A magni- 
ficeint , building, for example, does not in &ny de- 
gree resemble an heroic action ; and yet the emotions 
w^h tbey produce, are sometimes concordant, and 
beajc a resemblance to eack other. We are still nior^ 
sensible of this kind of resemblance in a song vvliere 
the music is properly adapted to the sentitncnt. There 
m {Qf> similarity bet ween thought and sound ; but there 
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is the strongest similarity between the emotion excited 
by music tender and pathetic, and that excited by the 
complaint of an unsuccessful lover. When we apply 
this observation to the present subject, it will appear 
that in some instances, the sound even of a single 
word makes an impression similar to that which is 
produced by the thing it signifies. Running, ropuK^, 
impetuosity^ precipitation^ are of this decription. Brutal 
manners produce in the spectator an emotion not 
unlike what is caused by a harsh and rough seund ; and 
hence the beauty of the figurative expression, rugged 
manners. The word little^ being pronounced with a 
very small aperture of the tnouth, has a weak and 
faint sound, which makes an impression resembling 
that produced by a diminutive object. This resem^ 
blance of effects is still more remarkable where a nam^ 
her' of words are connected together In a period. Words 
pronounced in succession often jproduce a strong 
impression; and when this impression happens to 
accord with that made by the sense, we are sensilile of 
a complex emotion, peculiarly pleasant ; one proceed- 
ing from the sentiment, and one from the melody . oe 
sound of the words. But the chief pleasure arisen 
from having these two concordant emotions combined 
in perfect harmony, and carried on in the mind to a 
full close. 

Except those passages in which sound is described^ 
all the examples given by critics of sense being imita- 
ted by sound, resolve themselves into a resemblatice 
ofeffecu. Emotions excited by sound and signified* 
tion may have a mutual resemblance : but sound itself 
cannot have a resemUaDce to any thing but sound.v 

After 
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After bftving suggested these general ooservations, 
it wiU be proper to descend to particular cases. 

By a namber of syllables in succession, an emotion 
IS sometimes raised, similar to that excited by suc- 
cessive motion. In this manner slow motion may be 
justly imitated in a verse where long syllables prevail, 
especially with the aid of a slow pronunciation. 
IHi inter scse magniL vi brachia toHant-— Ftr^/. 

"^ On the other hand, swift motion is imitated by a 
succession of short syllables. 
, QuRdrupcdante putrem sonita quatit ungala campum.— Fiif^'/. 

. By the frequency of its pauses, a line composed or 
uii»iosyllables makes an impression similar to wbat is 
m^c by laborious interrupted motion* 

First march tfie heavy mules securely slow ; 

0*ar hills^ o'er dales, o*er crags, o'er rocks they go.— Prpe. 

' With mauy a weary step, and many a groan, 
Up the high bill he heaves a huge round ttone,"^Bro9mi* 

A ne impression made by rough sounds in succession, 
resembles that made by rough or tumultuous motion : 
and, on the other hand, the impression of smootU 
soukids resembles that of gentle motion. 

'' Two craggy rocks, projecting to the main, 

The roaring wind's tempestuous rage restrain i 

Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide. 

And ships secure without their bausers ride*— Po;!^. 

^^.^j^xj^lpnged motion is well expressed by an Alex* 
|if[)^fin,e verse. The following is an example of slow 
IHQtioii prolqnged. 

A li^ediesS' Alexandrine rndstlicsoDgi ; , ., :,.,_« 

' iTIMat, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along,— Pop^. 

Th« 
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The next example is of forcible aiotion prolonged. 

The waves behind iisptl the waves before^ 

WMe4rolIiB(g, ftMuniiig higli, aad tambllng on tbe shore.— f>pt. 

The last is of rapid motion prolonged, 
llie huge round stone, resulting with a bomid, 
fkiHiiers inpotaous down, aod smokes along the girowid.—JBrooNir. 

A period consisting mostly of long syllables, that la, 
of syllables pronounced slow, produces an emotion 
which ]bears a faint resemblance to that excited by 
gravity and solemnity. Hence the beauty of the fol • 
•owing verse. 

Olli sedato respondit corde Latinos.-^ Fsr^. 

A short, syllable made long, or a long syllable made 
short, raises, by the difficulty of pronouncing contrary 
to custom, a fueling similar to that of hard labour^ 

WlitB Ajax strives some rock's voit weight to throw.— Po|»e. 

rhis enumeration might be extended to a much 
greater length ; but the examples which have been 
given, may serve as a foundation for the reader's 
further enquiries. 

I have had occasion to observe, that to complete the 
resemblance between sottnd and sense, artful prduun* 
ciation contributes in no small degree. Pronunciation 
may therefore be considered as a branch of the present 
subject ; and with some observations upon it this 
chapter shall be concluded. 

To give a just idea of pronunciation, it must be 
distinguished from singing. The latter is carried on 
by notes, requiring each of them a different aperture of 
the wfndpipe : the notes properly belonging to the 
former, are expressed by different apertures of thfc 

mouth. 
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mouthy without varying the aperture of the wind- 
pipe. 

In reading, as in singing, there is a key-note. Above 
this note the voice is frequently elevated, to make the 
sound correspond to tlie elevation of the sul)ject. But 
the mind, in an elevated state, is disposed to action ; 
md therefore in order to rest, it must be brought down 
tothe key-note. Hence the term cadtnce. 

'Tlie only rule that can be given for directing the 
pronunciation, is to sound the words in such a manner 
as to imitate the things which they signify. In pro-* 
nouncing words denoting something elevated, the 
voice ought to be raised above its ordinary tone. To 
ii&itate a stem and impetuous passion, the words ought 
to be pronounced rough and loud. A sweet and gentle 
passion, on the contrary, ought to be imitated by a 
soft and melodious tone of voice. In general, words 
of the greatest importance ought to be marked with 
peculiar emphasis* Another circumstance which con* 
tabtti^ to the i^esemblance between sense and sounds . 
is the slowness or the rapidity of pronunciation. A 
pfi|i(od should be pronounced slow, when it expresses 
wli^t is solemn or deliberate : and (^uick^when it ez- 
pi;e9se;s what is lively or Impetuous. 

? This ride migjit be branchedout into noanyparti.culer 
ofaiervi^iooA : but these do not properly belong to t;b^ 
present uqdertaking, because no language furoisbes 
^^^Mrdo, to. denote the different degrees of high a^ Km, 
kt^d and soft, fast and slow. Before these circum-- 
^tanjceacftu be made the subject of regular instruction^ 
oples must be invented resembling those employed ift 
mosicu We teive reason to beliere that in Greece 

everv 
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every tragedy was accompanied with such noteSi to 
aslcertain the pronunciation : but hitherto the modema 
have not thought of this refinement, Cicero, indeed, 
without the help of notes, professes to give rules for 
ascertaining the various tones of voice which are pior 
per in expressing the difierent passions ; and it inust 
be acknowledged that in (his attempt he has ex.* 
hansted the whole power of language. At the same 
time, it is evident that these rules avail little in point 
of instruction. The very words which he employs, 
ae not intelligible, except to those who are previously 
ac4)uainted with the subject. 



CHAP. XII. 

OF FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE IN GENERAL. 

JpiGURfiS of speech always denote some departure 
from the simplicity of expression ; they enunciate 
after a particular manner, the idea in which we intend to- 
con vey, and that with the addition of some circumstance 
designed to render the impression more strong and 
vivid. When I say, *' A good man enjoys comfort in 
the midst of adversity," I express my tlioughts in the 
simplest manner possible. But when I say, " To the 
upright there ariseth light in darkness," the same sen-^ 
timent is expressed in a figurative style : a new circum- 
stance is introduced ; light is put in the place of com- 
fort, and darkness is used to suggest theidea ofadversity« 
Though figures imply a deviation from what may 

be 
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\e redconed the most simple form of speech, we am 
not thence to infer that they imply any thing uncom- 
mon, or unnatural. This is so. far from being the 
case, that, on many occasions, they are both the most 
natural, and the most common method of uttering our 
sentiments. It is impossible to compose any discourse 
without making frequent use of them ; nay, there are 
few sentences of any length, in which there does not 
(Occur some expression that may be termed figurative* 
Figures are therefore to be. accounted part of that lan- 
guage which nature dictates to jnankind. They are 
not the invention of the schools, nor the mere product 
of study : on the contrary, the most illiterate speak in 
figures, as often perhaps as the most learned. When- 
ever the imagination of the vulgar is powerfully 
awakened, or their passions highly inflamed, they 
will pour forth a torrent of figurative language, as 
forcible as could be employed by the most artificial 
declaimed 

. *^ When we attend," says Dr. Ferguson, " to the 
.language which savages employ on any solemn occa- 
jjion, it appears that man is a poet by nature. Whe- 
ther at first obliged by the mere defects of his tongue, 
and the scantiness of proper expressions, or seduced 
by a pleasure of the fancy in stating the analogy of its 
jQ^yect, he clothes every conception in image and me- 
Jjaphpr. * We have planted the tree of peace,' says 
an American orator ; * we have buried the axe under 
its roots : we will henceforth repose under its shade ; 
yve will join to brighten the chain that binds our 
. jiations together.' Such are the collections of meta- 
^ pl;or which those , nations employ in their public 

harangues. 
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4im*angues* They hare likewise adopted those Kvety 
figures, and that daring freedom of language, whicfH 
the letirned have afterwards found so well* fitted to 
expfesd the rapid transttions of the imagiRiition, a^ 
the ardours of a passionate mind/'* 

Dr. Seattle has remarked that *^ savages, Jlliteratfe 
l)ersons, and children, have compamtively bat few 
\frOrds in proportion to the things they may have occa- 
sion to speak of ; and must therefore recur to ti-opeis 
and figures more frequently than persons of copious 
elocution. A seaman, or mechanic, even when hk 
talks of that which does not belong to his art, borroWs 
his languiige from that which does ; and this mak^s 
his diction figurative to a degree that is sometimes en- 
tertaining enough."t 

What then is it tha^t has drawn the attention oi 
critics and rhetoricians so mucli to these forms of 
speech ? They remarked that in them consists much 
of the beauty and force of language, and found them 
always to bear some fchafacter or distinguishing marks 
by the help of which they could reduce them under 
separate classes. To this, perhaps, they owe tlieir 
name. |As the figure or shape of one body distin- 
guishe^MProm another, so each of these forms of 
speech'nas a cast peculitir to itself, which both distin- 
guishes from the rest, and from the simple form of 
expression. Simple expression just makes our i3ea 
known to others ; but figurative language bestows a 

♦ Ferguson's History of Civil Society, part iii.sect. vlii. '' 
t Beattie's Essay on Poetry and Music, p. 2S6. -^ 

^ • particular 
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)i»rtiotd9ur dr^if upon tbal idea | a dre$s wbieh strves 
, to distiqguiisb aad adom it« 

FifiiMS in general majr be described to \>e that hsoh 
gwige wbicfa is prompted either by the imagitiaticMK, . 
or by the passions. Rhetoricians oomcnonly divide 
them into two great okisses, figures of wetidi and 
figures of thought. The former are denominated 
tropes : they consist in the employment of a word to 
signify something that is different from its original 
and primitive meaning ; so that if you alter the word, 
you destroy the figure. Thus In the instance lately 
adduced, the trope consists in <^ light and darkness'* 
being not meant in a literary sense, but substituted for 
•* comfort aiMl adversity,*' on account of some resem- 
blance, or analogy which they are supposed to bear to 
those conditions of life. The other class, tertn^d 
figures of thought, supposes the words to be Used in 
their proper and literal meaning, and the figure to 
consist in the turn of the thought. This k the case 
with personifications, and apostrophes ; where^ though 
you vary the words which are used, or translate them 
from one language into another, you may still preserve 
the same figure. This distinction, however, is of very 
small importance : nothing can be built upon k in 
practice ; nor can it always be clearly observed. Pro- 
vided we remember that figurative language imports 
some colouring of the imagination, or some emotion 
or passion, expressed in our style, it is a matter of 
very little moment, whether we give to some parti* 
cular mode of expression the name of a trope or of a 
figure. 

Aa 
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As it would be tedioas to dwell oa all Ike variety ef 
figurative expressions which rhetoricians have enu* 
neratedy I shall only select such figures as most fire* 
. qnently occur. The principles and rales laid down 
concerning them will sufficiently direct us to the use 
of the rest, either in prose or poetry.* 



CHAP. XJII. 

OP PERSONIFICATION. 

^HE boldest effort of the imagination seems to be 
that which bestows sensibility and voluntary mo* 
tion upon things inanimate. At first view, one would 
be disposed to conclude that this figure borders on the 
extravagant and ridiculous. For what can seem more 
remote from the track of reasonable thought, than to 
speak of stones, trees, fields, and rivers, as if they were 
living creatures, and to attribute to them thought and 
sensation, action and affection ? This would appear to 
be nothing more than childish conceit which noper^^ 
of taste could relish. The case, however, is very 
different. No such ridiculous effect is produced by 
personification, when judiciously managed : on the 
contrary, it is found to be natural and agreeahlc. Nor 
is any very uncommon degree of passion required* to 
make us relish it. Into every species of poetry it easily 

* Many cerious observations espectinf^ the nature of (tgnralty^ 
language oci:ur in tlie Marqois Beccaria's Rtthcrehe tntorno alta 
Nature dello StUe. 

gains 
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ghifl^ admiMioa: it is by ho tneans'excl'uijed fi'oin 
proie; Md even in common oohversation it not unfre-- 
qMdtff finds a* place. Thus we do not liesitate to' 
spwdc of a/tmOtff dart, a dec^iZ/tirdisease^ the tkirsfi/ 
gtound^ the on^ ocean. The use of such expressions 
shews the facility with which the mind can accom-* 
modate thef properties of living creatures to inanimate 
objects, or tp its own abstract ideas. 

That our actions are too much influenced by passion, 
is an acknowledged truth ; biit it is not less certain 
that passion also possesses considerable influence over 
our perceptions, opinions, and belief. When by any 
animating passion, whether pleasant or painfull fin 
ittirj[itil^e-ls given to the imagination, we are in that 
co^tioh disposed to use every sort of figurative ej^- 
pfi^s^dn^' Now those figures are generally founded 
up^ a momentary belief in some circumstance which.- 
ciiliti and unclouded reason would represent in quite a . 
dffTet^nt point of view. *' A man agitated," says Pr< 
Beattie," with any interesting passion, especially of . 
\0Rg continuance, is apt to fancy that all nature sym- 
p^hises vtdth him. If he has lost a beloved friend, he ; 
tfaffiks the sun less bright than at other times ; and in 
tlie sighing of the winds and groves, in the lowings of 
the herd^ and in the murmurs of the stream, he seems 
to hear the voice of lamentation. But when joy or 
h6pe predominates, the whoje world assumes a gay 
api^tearanee. In the cbhteinplation . of every pait o 
nstture, of evefjr conditibij^ of mankipd^ of every, form 
of human society, the benevolent and pious man, the 
morose and the cheerful^ the miserand tfaemisanthiope, 
finds occasion to indulge his favourite passion, and 
;-.»» F sees. 
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geest or Uiinki^lie sect, his own temper fleeted bMfc' 
in the actions, qrmpadiief, and lendeneiet of otiier 
things andpessontb Our afiectbni are, indeedf ^e 
■iwKnin Amogh wMeix we anj be said lo> survey our* 
selves, and every thing else ; and wlnlefer be oor 
inward frame, we are apt topcrceiire a wonderAiI con- 
fsaialtly in. the world witbout/iu. J^ hence, tht 
frncy, when roused l>y teal emotions, or i>y the.pathos' 
of composition, is easily reconciled to those figures of 
speeditliat ascribe qrippathy„ perceptioo, and other 
attributes of animal life, to things inaniws^f. or eiwn 
to notions merely intfjleetuay *^ 

In the following example of personification, Almena 
calls qpon the earth to protect her from the unkindnesa 
.of hier father. 

' aSnth^beWd, Ikfl)ediipoatliyboMS^ 

Aad beiul my ilowiag tye» to ttream upon 
Thy; Accy iiaploriiig tbce that thmt wilt yicM; 
Open thy bowda of compassioD, take 
^' Into thy mmilk the last and mottibriorn 

OCtf^tace. Hear me^ thou conuaon parent I 
I hate no parent elae. Be thoa a mother, 
And step between UM and the corse of hini» 
, .^ Wbojiraa— who was, bat is po more a father ; 
But brands my innocence with horrid crfanes ; 
And, for the tender munes of diitd and danghtetv 
K^w pallinie mmrdeivr and parricide, C mg rt M * 

Plaintive passions are extremely solicitous for rent} 
and a soliloquy frequently answers this purpose., But 
when such a passion becomes ea^oessi?^, it cannot be 
gratified except by sympathy fiXMn others; and if 

• Beat ti^ Essay on Poeliry and Masfc, t>*'i^- 

denied 



4«ei^ ^bit' ooimriatioiPf, it. will ^ciavii)t t^u tbii^ 
i4i|Q«fnite into sympalhising beiQgi. ^ 

Ye Woods and Wilds, ivbose meltnehdly gtotm 
Accords with my soil's sadoois, aad draws §&t1k 
Tlie Icwr oCsorrew Iran n^ bmlnif lM»ft» ^ 

Far«weU a^bUe* J&nmu . 

Ab, happy inlh I ah, ptetsinf shade! • 

Ah| fields beloTcd in vain, I 

]t ^ ■ Wllerc once my careless childhood stray'd, 
A stranger yet to pain I 

I feel the gales tM Aromje l^OiW, T; 

A aiomeiiUiytiaiss bmow ; 
As wamnfifresh their gla4sfl«Ma wuii». 
My weary sonl they seem to soolh, 
Andy redoleot of joy and yontli, 
To breathe a second spring Cfmik 

That such personification is derived from nature, wdl 
not admit of the least dmiiAj wben wt cflinaidef tha^^it 
is to be found in tlie poetical pfoductions of thedarl^est 
ages, and most remote countries. 

Terror is another source of this figure: it is com- 
municated In thought t& eveiy surfosadwg object, 
even to those which are inanimate. 

Oo, view the setUing sea. The stormy wind !s»tald; hnl the 
billows still tnqtble on the deep, and seem to fear the blait^Osiffn. 

We batorally oommonicate our joy kk tlie aaiQe 

^mann^. 

k^ As when to them who sail 

J^eyond' the Cape of Hope, and now are past *" 

'' /^fVozamfiic, dff at aea noflii;east-wiads Uiw . 

h ':^ :4at>eiBi3aiMH'fiiifn«th»spM» shore 

Of Araby the Blest; with such deby ' 

WeU pleased, they slack t he ir conrse ^ tad asa^r a l ea g na > 
Che^r^d with^the |pratei¥l smell old Oeean smiles.— Jiiffsa. 
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' Iri all the above e^roples, the personification, if I 
mistake not, is so complete as to afibrd an actual, 
though momentary, conviction, that the objects intro- 
duced are possessed of life and intelligence. But it is 
evident, from numberless instances, that the personi- 
fication is not always so perfect. It is often employed . 
in descriptive poetry, without being intended to pro- 
duce the same conviction 

O Winds of Winter ! list ye tbere 

To many a deep and dying groan ? 
0|- start ye, demons of the midnight air, 

At shrieks and thunders louder than yonr own? 
Alas ! eVn your nnhaUow'd breath 

May spare the victiAi fallen low ; ' 
v^ Bnt man wiU ask no trace to death^ 

No bounds to human woe. . ^mtfMX, 

Come gentle Spring ! ethereal mildness, come, 

And ft«m the bosom of yon dropping chMid, ' 

While music wakes around, veil'd in a shower 

Of shadowing rosea ou our plains descend.— TAomsMi. 

Now SuoQBer witli her wanton court is gon^ 

To revel oa the south side of the world. 

And flaunt and frolic out the livelong day ; 

While Winter rising pate from northern seas 

Shakes from his hoary locks the drtzaling rlteunK— XnaiSf^^ 



An hand in hand do decently advance, 

And to my song with smooth and eqaal measures (ddnce. 



Lof how Uie Years tacome^ a numerous and well*6tted quire, 

ace. 

But look, the Mom, in russet manUe clad, 

Walks o*er the dew of yofi high eastwatd hiU.->^SMn^np«rtf / h 

Awake, ye West viinds, through the lonely dale, 
Ahd Fancy, to tliy firiry bower betake ! 

^ ' ^' '— ^.' Ever. 
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Ef en DOW with balmy freshness breathes the gale, 
Dimpling with downy wing the stilly lake ; 
Through the pale willows fanltering wfabpers wake. 
And evening conies with lock^ be«hropt with dew.— JllrdUe. 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, 

In rayless majesty, now stretcfaes^orth 

Her leaden sceptre o'er a shunb'ring world**»yetNif • j 

In these instancesi it may be presumed that the per- 
sonification, either with the poet or his readers, does 
not amount to any conviction that the objects are cn^ 
dowed with intelligence. The winds, the seasons, years, 
morning, evening, and night, are not liere understood 
to be sensible beings. The personification mutt, there- 
fore, be referred to the imagination ;the inanimate ob- 
ject is figured to be possessed of consciousness ; but we 
are not even impressed with a momentary conviction 
that it is so in reality. Ideas or fictions of imagination 
have the power of exciting emotions in the mind ; and 
when any inanimate object is, in imagination, suppo- 
sed to be an intelligent being,, it assumes an appear- 
ance of greater importance than when an idea i^ form- 
ed of it according to truth. In this case, however, the 
elevation is far from being equal to what it ifi when the 
personification amounts to actual conviction. Thus 
personification is of two kinds. The first, or noblet 
kind, may be termed passionate personification ; the 
other, or more humble, may be termed descriptive perr 
sonification. Personification in mere description is seK 
dom or never carried the length of conviction. 

This figure admits of three different degrees ; which 
it is necessary to remark and distinguish, in order to 
dct^mine the propriety of its use. The first, is when 

some 
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•QQie of the properties or qualities of living creaturei 
aie •scribed to inaniiiuite objects ; the second, wb^a' 
fbo«e iB^nimate objects are introduced as acting like 
livingxreatures 5 and the third, when they are reprc-^ 
sented, either as speaking to us, or as listening wheni 
we address them. ^ 

I When this figure is used in its lowest degree, it 
raises the style so fitile, that it may be adimtted into 
tt^ most humble discourse. Such expressions usJfWtote 
cdart,i^s^y ground, raise so light at ^conyiction"^^ 
^^Asibitity, if they raise any at all, that, it miiy^^ i?e^p 
' ddiihtfiil whether they ought not to be referre* to some 
Mhpt figure. StilU however, such epithets are Totilid 
ijt^haw a more powerful effect than ttos^ w^iclT are 
*,"|ht:<periy and literally applicable to the objects. This 
"effect maybe explained in the Mlowing maonen in 
> tib^ CTPJ^ssi*^"^ angry ocean, do we not tacitly comijdte 
v/iheioceaaiaa sWnntoa man in wrath I j^ is by JnliR 
^h^W coriiparisoii that the cxpressbn acquires »im^e 
,"'^|'^eyation above what is found in an epifliet proper 
r^ito^e olge(:t. Iftiis comparison, though only ti^it, 
■ ttwis to exclude personification ; by the vc<y nature 
; of Comparison, the objects cotopared are kept district, 
[anfi the native appearance of each i^ preseirv^ ^ ^^ 
r All that can be said concerning Ihe subjiec j is; ^liat, 
with regafd to such instances, it must depend upon 
the reader, whether they may be examples of persoti- 
^^^^ icatibn, or roftrely of what is denomtoaM a figW« ^* 
*''^#|*ech. A spfight^^^ imagination mU advancc.t^m 
^ ' 1oib^f6rmei' class s whiles with pi plain reader;^ ;bey 
*^¥illi^nairt^iii4he latter* . . ,,, 

.^oU^^tiki^^&^rpttot this JgUr* is„wl^ inanimate 
'^^:h&D ebiccts 



fJd^fM^ 1^ Hbstraet ideas are inti^daced acting UIm 
Uyiog creatures. Here we rise a step higher, ijidl^i 
pfi|60pificatipn becomes sensible. The strength of ^t 
$g^re depends upon the nature of the action which wi 
attribute to those inanimate objects, and the partica^ 
larity with which it is described. 



• '^ tt Tovr Kateral ReKgkm ; lay btfore her Mabo|Qct» la^lUS 

^^gylft, arrived m anaoor sad bk)ody riding in triampli over t^a 

.spoils of thousands who fell by his victorious sword. Shew her tb*f 

cities which he set in flanes, the cotmtriet wliich he ravagallakd 

= destroyed, and the miserable dtitrets of aU the inhabitant of .|he 

:.»ettrth. . Whea she h«9 view^ him inlhis scene^ carry Jbar iato Jbio 

j vc^irtm^nt ; thew her the prophefs chamber ; his concubines and 

his ViT^ves ; and let her hear him allege revelation, and W dliiba 

commission, to justify his adultery and Inst. When .sli» ii'tic^ 

'" >Mriih thi« prospect, then shew her the blessed Je^i^ |iaiiihle^aiMl 

aieehi doinK good to all Iha aons of men. Let ner see him in ms 

. laoit-retired priyacies ; Let her foUow him to the Mount, and hear 

^ hia devotions and supplications to God. Carry her to hl^'tlUle, 

and view his poor fare, and hear hit heavanly diMOors^vJiirtf her 

° d(f«ml him to the tribnnal^AMl consider the patiea^ wil^fvl^bh 

> bcfadaBed tte scoffs, and reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to 

< hiicrow; let her view him in the agony of death, and bitai^ 

Ust prayer for his persecutors ; FtUher^ Mtive tkem^forik^ hhoio 

W whai they rf« ? When Natural Religion has thus view^ hfth^ 

^' '^tkk her, Which Is the Prophet of Ood ? Bot her answer we^have 

already had) when she aaw part of ibis scene, through the eyrt of 

thn ce^twrioa, who attended at the cross. By him she tpoke, and 

said. Truly tkk man woithg^^ Gud^^-^SkirlUI^M SimaMik. 



This is mote than elegant ; it is tndy sublim^ir^.^he 
whole {NiSBage is animated i and the figiure riaes^ l^^^^e 
' condttstoni when Natural Religkm^ who .btforiSn?^^ 
only a spectator, is introduced as spealiing>3Lthe ^n- 
torion's voicev ' This is aH inslaiice ^ persoi^fi^tion, 

carried 
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carried qs far as prose, even in its hignest elevatioi^ 
will admit. 

The mythological personification in Dri Smollett's. 
Ode to Independence is managied with admirable effect 5 
and this is indeed one of the noblest lyric poems in 
the English language. * ... * 

The genius of our tqngue affords us a material ad*'- 
vant^e in the use of this figure. All substantive noans^ 
except tlie proper names 6f creatures, male^ or fettialei 
are destitute of gender. By simply bvstowin|f the 
mi^cuUne or femine gender upon inanimate objects, 
we introduce personification. " When," says Mtk . 
Harris, " we give them sex, by making tbem>mhs^^-i 
lipe or feminine, they are thenceforth p^rsmiified ; bd^ 
a kind of intelligent beings, and become, assuch, ihe 
proper ornament either of rhetoric or poetry, - v 

^^ Thus Milton : - v ^ ^ % 



The Thunder /: 

'^' " ' ' Witig'd whh red lightning and inipetuons rage, 
- Perhaps hath spent /tis shafts. P. Lorf. /. 174. *" 

" The poet having just before called th^ hail 'ai^ 
thunder, God's ministers of vengeance, and so per* 
$onifi/ed them, had he afterwards saidi^sh^ts f<»^^ 
shafts, would have destroyed his own image, -und- ap-^ 
proached wiihal so much nearer to prose. 

*^ The following passage is from the same poem : - 

^ - Should fntcrmitted Vengeance arm "agkin, s 

t i .Hf^fed right hand. P. UlL 175. ; 

^ H :? ^ ■''-'■, ' ■ . ■ . . . . ' • • ' -^ 

" In this place Ats hand is clearly preferable either 
to Aer^or iU^ by immediately referritig us to God him- 
self the avenger. 

*Mshal 
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** I only 9hall add one instaDce more : * 

At hU commaiid tb' uprooted Hilb retired . 

Each ta kii place : ibey heard hii foice and went 

Ob«ei]iiioaa : Heaveo his wonted face renewed. 

And with fresh flowreU Hill and Valley smil'd. P. JL VI. 

*^ Here all things are personified ; the hills hear, the 
valleys smile, and the face of heaven is renewed. Sup- 
pose then the poet had been necessitated by the laws of 
his language to have said-.* Each bill retired to its place 
—Heaven renewed its wonted face — how prosaic and 
lifeless would these neuters have appeared ; bow detri- 
mental to the prosopopcda, which he was aiming to 
eatablish! In all this therefore he was happy that the 
language in which he wrote imposed no such necessity ; 
and he was too wise a writer to impose it on him-^ 
self."* 

Personifications of this kind are extremely frequent 
in poetry, of which indeed they may almost be con- 
sidered as the life and souL We expect to find erery 
thing animated^ in the descriptions of a poet who pos- 
sesses a little fancy. Homer is remarkable for the use 
of this figure. War, peace, darts, spears, towns, ri- 
vers, every thing, in short, is alive in his writings. The 
same is the case with Milton and Shakspeare. One of 
the greatest pleasures we derive from poetry, is, to find 
ourselves always in the midst of our fellows, and to see 
every thing feeling and acting to ourselves. This is 
perhaps the principal charm of the figurative' style, 
that it introduces us into society with all nature, and 
interests us even in inanimate objects, by forming a. 



* Harris'a Hermes, lH»ok i. chap. iv. ^ 

F 3 coDoextoa 
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tSiintxit>n'hetw9tn them tod ns, t!i^oii|:b tiiiit sc'lsi" 
UKt^ i^bi<^ it aaicribet to thiem. - 

ft yet remains to treet of die faigbest degree «f tBii 
figure. Tbis consists In introdiicftig inflfHittmte «bjec» 
dMIltAionail beings not onYy as feeUng and actiiig^^ut 
also as listening and spedcing. Personffieatioti in^H 
Segiekf tfaoagh on several occasions fair Aom being «iii* 
natural^ is very difficalt in the management. Ms'tftd 
bdlddst of all rbetorical figures r it is tbe styled 
strong passion only; and therefore oti^t tiever tab€ 
attempted) unless when the mind is considerably h#M!td 
and a^tated. The introduction of some object inani^ 
ijoate/ acting as if it had life, can be relished by the 
mind In theimidst of cool description. - Mt^ve liiuw 
\^ in a state of considerable emotion, beforeAve ih^4o 
far realize the personification of an insettsible^bj^ct^ ets 
to <fcSbbe!ve it llstenitigto what we say, or rfeturtii*)g an 
MsWtt to oiir aHdreis. AH strbhg pie^ions, howeir^^ 
Kalle a tendency to produce iSis figure^ Wot dnl5^ !dV^; 
an'gfer, ind indignation, but even tlibse wlnt^ar^ seteii^ 
frig^ i&dre depressiag, such as gricf^ i¥fiftf*^,%rid4ftei 
^c^olyl In the subsequent passage, a poet of exquir 
sSfe llslents introduces an address from <*the ift«cct 

Methinlu 1 bear in ;iccent8 low \ ^ 

r^t . ^^t sportive kind reply : ' ' ^ ' . , 

::^; - - FWr liioralist f aikl what art thdtt ?: f ? 

i-r. ^^' Atonuryfty. » 

fyf^^ ^. ^7 joya no glittering female meets, 



nat 



No hive hast thou of hoarded sweetSj^ 



^6 paiuteS plbinage to display : 
279oq s?3^nit^ ^ttgii thy yotttii fe fld#D, 

33o;7 Wc liolic while His May. Gray. 
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Md^ its 4ifere&t d^se^^ i$ i«iq«um to #Vl^. W 
phM 4!MC» it «MV lie loliv^di^iQ^ friib fi^iqprkt j^ ^n 
U |fi siiiuibte, wbea tt< >»Mkftbb» . > 

After a pi^wnate persooi^tjoD i^ f^ifvly .^trp* 
4lNied» it oqgbt to be confined toils diali^ct pfovinc^ri^ 
tbl^ of gratify^ some predpi|uiiant passions Ir^^f 05 
^fppUi^ent wbicb is unconnected vuth Ibis d<sigQ|i 
091^1 to be rejected. Tbe passion of loire, fior t^aunrn 
pl^ ii^ a, fWii^fm tone naj bestow a . momentaiy 4ife 
Hpfip iviQodt «p4 lodB^ taomfce ibeai witneMCjuftf ibc^ 
lev<$f's iKNistaMy <»r ^stress ; but etOfMsion^wiU pn^.^ 
fm^'% foBvielioiisofarstieK^e^y ^asrtbat^diosie wwda 
I94,fooi» <)iMld Mfm ^M 4;emtancjr or distitsaJi^ 
0l^m^ An epiaent>poet, hamcm, ba s f al ki i io>» aa 
MW of *Aiirkiad. s? r^t 

r .KaLtraordioary naffcs of respect to^ pett(|m^<e|^^^ 
lB(^[|ditj#a be ri^ulon^ uon^ less so is tbe pft«en|i%|»| 
^of a iowsnfayect. Tbisiule cbie% fi^pirdii Jf^ 
AsripUve personificaiion i for a subject can.hai^,iff^ 
regarded as mean or low that is tbe cause of a ^iii^ 
fWBSion I in Ibat ctn^nm^Muice^ at least, it munt bf/^ 
jflipeftance. No positive wile% hawever^iMt^ f|^ 
si^ed with tegard to what object should be sdeiM^ 
4ind what avoided : theiihiaiateiqppeal must alwi^sMe 
to the decision of taste. A poet <tf superior genimg 
possessing tbe p ow e r of jftfiaming the mind^ may take 
liberties which would be dangerous In ocb^e. HooKf 
does norappear extravagant in animating his darli and 
arrows; nor Thomson in animating the, seasons, ibe 
winds, the rains, thedewe. Tfa«laller#f cdwse poets 
Ten ventures to attoate the diaoHNldj a^ this be 

" does 
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docs ivith great propriety. But thcfe arc t bj^cts . 
familiar add base, to which personifieatioii caonot de- 
scend. In a composed state of mind^ to anknate a lump 
of matter even in the most rapid flight of ft^Cy, de- 
generates into burlesque. 

How now ? what noise ? that spirit's posursted with haste, . 
That woandt the unresisting pOstem with these strokes. 

' Shakspeare* 

Tiiis produces ^ very ridiculous effect. 

Descriptive pessonification cannot be t,oo cautiously 
used. A personage in. trag^y,. agitated ,by, some 
fftropg passion^ is inspired with warm and Ififty senli- 
meats; and the reader eatcbiug firie bysympathyi re- 
Uafaes the boldest personifications: but a writer^ «vfsn 
in the most lively description, ought to coqtCQt himself 
with^aucfa figures of this kitid as agree with the tone of 
mind, inspired by the description • Nor is. the lowest 
degree of .personification to be admitted., upon every 
oeoaskm ; for in plain narrative, the mind, serious nfxd 
sedate, jcjects the figure altogether* 
' Descriptive, still more than passionate -personifiea- 
tion, ought to be kept within the bounds .of mpdea»- 
tioD. Upon certain occasions, a reader can even withr 
out passron imagine the winds to be animated : but istiU 
the winds are the subject ; and any action ascribed to 
them:contrary to their usual operation, appearing un- 
natural, seldom fails to banish the illusion altogether. 
The reader^s imagination, too far strained, refuses its 
aid /rand the description becomes obscure, instead Qf 
being4tioie lively and Ijuminous. In Mr. Cani(pbetr« 
cKomsite Ode to fVinter, the personification, tbojogh 
f carried 
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carried to a great extent, is managed with evident 
propriety and akilL 

Tbis figure requires to be used with greater modbra- 
tion in prose than in poetry : for, in prose, the same 
assistances cannot be obtained for raising passion to its 
proper height by the force of numbers and the glow 
€>{ style. Yet from this species of composition, ad 
dre^es to objects inanimate are by no means excluded : 
they have their place in the loftier kind of oratory. 
A public iftpeaker inayon some occasions very properly 
' address religion or virtue, or his countiry, or some city 
or province, which has suffered, perhaps, great calami- 
ties, or been the scene of some memorable event. But 
it ought to be remembered, that, as such addresses are 
among the highest efifortd of eloquence, they should 
' never be attempted, unless by persons of more than 
' Quinary genius. Of all frigid things, the most frigid 
trt the awkward and unseasonable attempts sometimes, 
made towards such kinds of personification, especially 
if they be long continued. We perceive the writer 
labouring to imitate the language of some passion 
which he neither feels himself, nor is capable of ex- 
citing in others. . 

^^ If;'' says the elegant and accomplished Mr. Ros- 
coe, " the moderns excel the ancients in any depart- 
iTient of poetry, it is in that now under consideration. It 
must not indeed be supposed that the anciehts were in- 
sensible of the efiects produced by this powerful charm. 
But it may safely be asserted, thiat they have availed 
themselves of this creative faculty, much more sparing- 
ly^ and with much less success, than their modem coin- 
peUtors. The kttributioik of sense to inert objects is 

indeed 
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indeed jcoouxioiito both ; but tho ttiU bolder e^dM^tioa 
which embodies abstract existence^ aod renders' it s^ff 
ceptible of ocular represeDtation, is almost ezcki-^ 
sively the boast of the modenis/'* 



CHAP. XIV. 

OP APOSTROPHI5. 



jl^POSTROPHE is a figure nearly allied 4o penmi- 
^cation. It consists in bestowing an idetfl pre- 
sence upon real persoi«s» either dead or absent. We 
address them as if they stood befoire us liatening to the 
overflowing of oar passion. 

Never, O little flock ! from which I wm torn hj the cruel lite of 
war, never shall I be anmindfol of the sacred ties that aaitedi us, of 
the^mttDtermpted hanaoiiy which we enjoyed, and of those fmiti of 
the Spirit, goodness, rif^teoiisiieas, ud tr«tb» which eihifoited 
among yon the most conTincing proofs of the ener^ of the gospel * 
Never shall I forget that melancholy day on which I was separated 
from yon, without one public opportunity of ** commending you 
to God, and to his grace," without one ailcctioaate expression, 
without one adieo.— <>Brstmi'f Sirmcm, 

Strike the harp in praise of Bragela, whom I left in the isle 4)i 
mist, the spouse of my love. Dost thou raise thy fair face from 
the rock to iiud the fails of Cnchullln f The sea is rolling far 
distant, and iir white foam shaH deceive thee for my sails. Retire, 
for it is night, my love, and the dark.winds s^ ia Ihy ha» Re« 
tire to the hall of my feasts, and thi^of thetimei that fre past 
for I will net return till the storm of war is gone^— ^Osstaa. 



• RQSCoe*s Life of Lorenzo de Medici, vol. i. p. 357. 
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b tbese exaosples^ tfi address is made to persons that 
are absent : but addresses are also made to the dead. 

Farewidly too tittle« tnd too lately, kaowa, 
Whom I bes^a to think aad call my own ; 
For sure oar tonli -were near aUyM, and thine 
Cast in the fame poelie movld with mine. i>ryi0u 

Departed ipiritt of the mighty dead ! 
Ye that at Macathao and Lenctra bled I 
Friends of the world I restore yoor swordf to man, 
Fight in his sacred caose, aad lead the tsb ! 
Yet for Sarmatia's tears of blood atone. 
And make her arm poissant as your own 1 
Oh ! once again to Freedom's caose retom 
- The Patriot Tell» the Brace of Baanockbnni f CumfML 

Oh thou ! with whom my heart was wont to share 

From reason's dawn each pleasure and each care ; 

With whom, alas ! I fondly hoped to know 

The humble walks of happiness below ; 
\ ^ : H Hg^ bleit natof e now anites above 
u. Alt aagcFs pity with a brother^s k»ve, 
t r fttllto'er my life preserve thy mild controul, 

Gorreet my views, and elevate my sool. Rogen, 

■V Arttho«,myOfegory>ibreveriled? 
And ami left to unavailing woe I 
When fortunes storms assail this weary head, 
Where cares long since have shed untimely snow, 
Ahr now for comfort whither shall I go ? 
Ko more thy aoothiog voice my angnisb cheers ; 
« Thy placid eyes with smiles no longer glow, 
M^ hopes to cherish and allay my fears. Uiatik. 

^ Phillips ! whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty pow*r and hapless love , 
Rest tiere, distrest by poverty no more, 
Fmd here that cabn thou gav*8t so oft before : 
Sleep undisturb'd within this peaceful shrine. 
Till ai^els wake thee with a note like thine. Jtfhmen. 
w.. In 
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Id all the precedent examples, the persons addressed 
are supposed to be either present^ or at least to listen 
to the speakers. 

It requires a less violent effort of imagination to sup- 
pose persons present who are absent or dead^ than to 
animate insensible beings, and direct our discourse to 
them. This figure may therefore be introduced where 
personification in its highest degree would be improper. 
It must not, however, be employed except when the 
mind is in some measure under the dominion of pas- 
sion. 



CHAP. XV, 

OP HYPERBOLE. 



•TPHE hyperbole consists in magnifying or diminish- 
ing an object beyond reality. This figure is in 
common use both among the learned and unlearned. 
The human mind does not rest satisfied with the simple 
truth, but has a strong propensity to add or diminislN^ 
An object either very little or very great in its kind, 
strikes us with surprise ; and this emotion forces upon 
the mind a momentary conviction that the object is 
greater or less than it is actually found to be. Hence 
the hyperbole, which expresses that momentary convic- 
tion. A writer taking advantage of this natural delu^ 
sion, enriches his description by the use of hyperboles : 

* Quintilian^ de iBstitnt. Orator» lib, viii. fiap. vi. 

and 
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and the leader, even in his coolest moments, relishes 
ib»t figure ; he is sensible that it is the operation of 
nature upon a warm fancy. 

Even in common conversation, hyperbolical expres- 
sions very frequently occur; as sto^fi as the uAnd, as 
w^iti as snowj^ and the like ; and our ordinary forms of 
compliment are almost all of them extravagant hyper- 
boles. Yet these exaggerated expressions scarcely 
strike us as hyperbolical. In an instant we make the 
proper abatement, and know how to form a just esti- 
mate. But when there is something striking and un- 
usual in the form of a hyperbolical expression, it is'ex- 
alted into a figure of speech which draws our attention. 

It cannot have estaped observation, that a writer is 
generally more successful ip magnifying by a hyper- 
bole than in diminishing. A minute object contracts 
the mind, and fetters its powers j whereas a grand, 
object dilates and inflames it. 

The following quotations will exemplify the manner 
in which this figure is used. 

;For 8kU the land which thoB seett, to thcc will I gite it, and to 
thy seed for ever. And I wiU make thy seed as the dast of Uia 
earth ; so' that if a man can number the dust of the earth, thea 
sMtM thy seed also be nambered.— ^Gme^* 

Me miserable ! which way shaU I fly, 

loBnite wrath, and in6nite despair ? 

Which way I fly is Hell : myself am Hdl ; ' ' " 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

Stin threatening to devour rae opens wide, 

,To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. MUitm. 

Swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'ei .tj** Dpbeniding corn and skims along tht main.— P<»i>^. 
> .., Longinut 
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LotgiDOS quotes from some cottMc fo%t, tbe M» 
lowM^ lodkrous idstanoe of a dimiotkhiiig ^lyperbole : 
** He was owner of a bit of ground not larger than a 
Lacedenooian kttar;"* , 

I. A hyperbole should never be introduced in the 
description of any thing ordinary or familiar. In such* 
a case it b altogether unnatural. 

I Mw him be*t the surg et under him, 

And ride upon Uieir backs : he trode^^the water ; 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The saife most cwoln that met hhn : his bold^head 

'Bote the contentions warts he kept, and oar'd 

H«BMetf with his good arms, hi Insly strokes 

To th* shore, thaio'er his wave-home basis bow'd. 

As stooping to receiTe him. Shaktpemrt. 

O. A hyperbole cannot be introduced with pro- 
priety, until the mind of the reader is duly prepared. 
A figure of this kind, placed M the beginning of a 
wofk, is improper* 

How far a hyperbole may be carried, and what is the 
proper measure and boundary of it, cannot be ascer- 
tained by any precise rule. Good sense and a culti- 
vated taste must determine the point beyond which it 
will become extravagant. Longinus cofnpares a hyper- 
bole carried too far, to a bow-string which relaxes by 
overstraining, and produces an effect opposite to what 
is intended. 

In single oppositTon hand to hand, 

He did confonnd the best part of an hoar 

In changing hardiment with great Olendowcr. 

Three timet they breathH and Jhree times did ther dtU^ 



« Longlmm de SntilhnUate, $ xxx?iii. 

..Upon 



Vpon tgreeHMBt, of iwift Serern'k flood ;'' 
WJko then affriglit«d with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembliog reedi, 
And hid his crisp head in the hollow bankv 
Blood-stained with these valiant combatants.— SfcdtcfjMars;. 

England ne*er had a king until his time : 

Virtne he liad, deserving to command : 

His brandish'd sword did blind men with its beams 3 

His arms spread wider than a dragon's wings : 

His sparkling eyes, replete with awfol fire, 

More daczled, and drove back his enemies, 

Than mid-day sun fierce bent against their facet.«—SMeigM«r«E 

I iband her on the fioor 
In all the ttmrm <tf grief, yet be«ntifiil ; 
Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate. 
That were the world on fire, they might have drown*d 
^Ebe wrath of Heaven, and qneneh'd the mighty ruin.— J>«. 

With regard to the latter of thisse instances, the per- 
son faersetf who was under the distraciing agkations of 
grieCtnig^t be permitted tohyp^rbolisse in this maitner ; 
but the person describing her eanoot be allowed an 
eqUat liberty. The one is iupposed V> atter the scfnii- 
Wtits of passion ; the other speaks only the language 
of description, which, accwling to the dictates of ua- 
' tare, is always in a lower tone. This is adistiociioQ 
wUch,^ however obtious, has not been attended loby 
tnaiiy writers. 

IIL A hyperbole, after it is introduced with every 
advantage, ought to be comprehended in as few w^ds 
sa possible. As it cannot be relished but in the confu- 
sion and swelling of the mind, a leisurely view dis* 
^sfilves^the charm^ and discovers it to be either extra* 
vdgant or ridiculous. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.XVL 

OP COMPARISON* 

HTHE titQation in which man is placed^ requires some 
acquaintance with the nature, power, and quali- 
ties, of those objects which surround him. For acquir- 
ing a branch of knowledge so essential to our happi- 
ness and preservation, motives of interest and of reason 
are not alone sufficient : nature has providentially su- 
peradded curiosity, a vigorous principle which is never 
at rest. This principle strongly attaches us to those 
objects which have the recommendation of novelty : it 
incites us to compare things together, for the purpose 
of discovering their difierences and resemblances. ; 
Resemblance between objects of tHe same kind, anid' 
dissimilitude between those of different kinds, are too 
obvious and familiar to gratify our curiosity in any de- 
gree : its gratification lies in discovering differenceis 
where resemblance prevails, and resemblances where 
difference prevails. Thus a difference in individuals of 
the same kind of plants or animals is deemed a disco- 
very ; while the many particulars in which they agree, 
are neglected ; and in different kinds, any resemblance 
is eagerly remarked, without attending to the many 
particulars in which they differ. 

Objects of different senses cannot often be properly 
compared together ; for they are totally separated from . 
each other, and have no circumstance in common to 
admit either resemblance or contrast. Objects of hear- 
ing 
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ing may be compared together, as also those of taste, of 
smell, and of touch : but objects of sight are the prin-^ 
cipal source of comparison ; because, in speaking or 
writing, things can only be compared in idea, and the 
ideas of sight are more distinct and lively than those of 
any other sense. 

It must, however, be observed, that two objects are 
sometimes happily compared together, though, strictly 
speaking, they resemble each other in nothing. Though 
they are dissimilar, they yet agree in the effects which 
they produce upon the mind : they raise a train of simi- 
lar or concordant ideas ; so that the remembrance of 
the one serves to strengthen the impression made by 
the other. 

The made of Carryl was, like the memory of joys that are pAst, 
pleasi^t imd moomfnl to tbe soul.— Otn'oii. 

Tjijs seems happy and delicate : yet surely no kind of 
music bears any immediate resemblance to a feeling of 
the mind. Had it been compared to the voice of the 
n^tiogale, or the murmur of the stream, as it would 
hi^ve been by some ordinary poet, the likeness would 
h^ve. been more distinct ; but, by founding his simile 
uppu ^he effect which Carryl's music produced, tbe 
popt^ wliile b^ conveys a very tender. image, gives us^ at 
the same time, a much stronger impression of the 
nature and strain of that music. The following similies 
are of the same description* 

D«lioldy how good and iiow pleasant it is/or brethren to dwell to- 
getliirjn unity f It is like the precious ointment upon tbe head, that 
run dowu upon the beard, even Aaron's beard; that went down to 
the skirts of his garments. — Psaim* 

Delightful 
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Delifli^l ii thy preiencey O FiDgat ! it U like th« Mm 6f 
Cromlat wlien tbe tranter nouniB fais abseooe fer « tesaon^ Md mm 
liini between the tlondt^^Omm. 

Often, like the evening lun, comet the memory of former timet 
«B my tool.— OtfMm. 

WheD a nation emerging from barbarity begins to 
caltivate the 6ne arts, the beauties of language eannot 
long lie concealed : but when diacovered, tlie^ are g&- 
nerally, by the force of novelty, carried beyond eil 
bounds of moderation. Thus, in the first poettcial 
efforts of every nation, we find metaphors and similes 
founded on the slightest and most di$tantresemblftQee8. 
These, losing their grace with their novelty^ w^ar gra- 
dually out of repute ; and at length, on the icn^^v^- 
ment of taste, no metaphor or simik, except it be of a 
strSung kind, is admitted into any poHte eotnpdaftibn. 
It is scarcely possible to discover theresembl^ces up<m 
which the following comparisons are founded. 

Behold, thoa art fair, my lore ; behold, thou art Mfi thoiibfit 
4oTe't eyet within thy loekt : thy hatft|t at m flock of goatt tfa^t ii|i- 
pear from moant Gilead. 'I!by teeth are like a flock of sheep thAt 
are even shorn, which come up from tb^ washing ; whereof every 
one heart twins, and none is barren among them. Thy Kpi are^t 
a thread of tearlet, and thy speech is comely : thy templet arc^liie 
a pieee of pomegranate within thy locks. Thy neck it Uke t^ 
tower of David builded for an armoury, whereon there nang; a UM- 
Rand bncklers, all shields of mighty men. Thy two breasts are like 
two young roes tbat.are twins : thy neck it as a tower of ivory ; tl^ne 
eyet like theflsh^poolt in Heshbon by the gate of Betb^niblimivUiy 
note is as the tower of Lebanon which looketh toward DafpaSfOfs. 
—Swig- of Sohmpn, ^ ^ 

Between an exemplification and a simiie a diiSbrenCe 
IS to be remarked. A simiie is founded upon the dtb- 

covery 
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etyreiy ot tiktoeas between twoactioas, in their gene-* 
lal nature dissimtlar, or of causes terminating hjditk^ 
rent operationt in some resemblance of eflect. But the! 
mention of another Iflce consequence firom a Kke cause, 
OTDf a like performance by a (ike agency, is not a si-^ 
mile^ but an exemplification. It is not a simile to say, 
tbat the Thames waters fields, as the Po waters fields | 
.or, that as Hecla vomits flames in Iceland, so^tna 
vomits flames in Sicily. When Horace says of Pindar, 
that he pours his violence and rapidity of verse, as a 
river swoln with rain rushes from the mountain ; or of 
himself that his genius wanders in quest of poetical 
decorations, as the bee wanders in quest of honey ; bo 
in either ease produces a simile : the mind is impressed 
with the resemblance of things generally unlike, as un-^ 
like as iptellect and body. But if Pindar bad been de^^ 
s^orib^d as writing with the copiousness and gniqd^ur 
of Homei^ or Horace had told us, that hexeviawed and 
finbhed his own poetry with the same care as Isocratetf 
polished his orations, he would, instead of similitudc» 
have' exhibited almos ^ identity ; he would have given 
the same portraits with different names. When Addi- 
son represents the English as gaining a fortified pass, 
by repetition of attack, and perseverance of resolution, 
tbeir obstinacy of courage, and vigour of onset, is well 
illustrated by the sea that breaks, with incessant battery, 
the dikes of Holland. This is a simile : but when the 
same author, after having celebrated the beauty of 
Marlborough's person, tells us that ^* Achilles thus was 
formed with every grace,'* he does not employ a sttnile 
but a mere exemplification* A sipiile may be com- 
pared to two lines converging at a point ; and it is more 
- excellent 
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excellent as the lines approach from greater distance i 
an exeroplification may be conaideied as two paralkl 
lines, which run on tt^ether without afiprosimatioD^ 
never far separated, and never joined**^ 

When comparisons are addressed to the understapd-. 
ing, their purpose is to instruct ; when to the heari, to 
please. The latter of these purposes is accompKsfaed 
by various means : first, by suggesting come unusual 
resemblance or contrast ; secondly, by setting an object 
in the strongest light ; thirdly, by associating i^i pb- 
ject with others that are agreeable ; fourthly, by elevat- 
ing an object ; and, fifthly, by depressing it. Of the 
two following comparisons^ the former seems intended 
lo instruct, the latter to please. 

* As wax wouldr not be "adequate to the.purpoM 4)f sigoatiir^, if 
k had not the power to retain as well as to receive the impression, 
the same holds of the soul with respect to sense %md iim^mi^n. 
Senae is its recepU ve power ; imagination its ralciltm. JAid ita^ksse, 
without imagination, it would not be as wax, but as water, where 
though all impressions be instantly made, yet as soon as they arc 
made they are instantly lost.— Harrta's Hermu, . 

- . ■ < ■ ^ 
Yet wand'ring, I found on my ruinous walk, 

By the dial-stone aged and green, 
One rose of the Wilderness left on its stalk, 

To mark where a garden had been : 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of^its ra<ie» ^ ^ 

All wild in the silence of Nature it drew 
From each wandering sunbeam a lonely embrace j 
For the night-weed and tboVn orershadow'd the ,pla«e '* 
Where the flow*r of my forefathers grew. CampMf^ 

One of the means by which comparisons affords n* " 



• Johnson's Life of Addison. ^ 

pleasure. 
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pXttmanif is tfa^ suggestion of 'some unusual resem- 
hiMiGeior coatrast. It will be necessary to illustrate 
by particular instsDces. 

Thus they their doabtful consultations dark ^ 

Ended, rejoicing in their matchle«s chief : 
i A# when from the mountain-top dusky Clouds 

Ascendii^y while the North-wind sleeps, o'erspread 
Heav*n*s cheerful face, the lowering element 
Scowls o'er the darkeoM landscape, snow, and shower : . 

' If chance the radiant snn witli farewell sweet 
Extendf his ev'fiing beam, the fields revive, 
The 1>irds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hiU and valley rings. SJUion. 

Sweet are the ases of Adversity, 

Whieh, like the toad, ngly and venomous. 

Wears yet a predoos jewel in her head. Skakspeares 

' See bow the Morning ope*s her golden gates. 

And tikes heir farewell of the glorious Snn ; 
, How vrell resembles it the prime of youth, 

.Tirinm*fl like a yonker prancing to his love ! Shakspeare, 

As the bright stars, and milky way, 

Shew'd by tlie night, are hid by day : 

See we in that accempHth'd mine, 

Heip'd by the night new graces find, 

Which, by the splendour of her view 

Daazled before, we never knew. ffallcr. 

None of these similes^ as they appear to me^ tend to 
illustrate the principal subject : and therefore the chief 
pleasure they afford must arise from suggesting re- 
semblances that are not obvious. 

The next effect of comparison, in the order men- 
tidned, is to place an object in^a conspicuous point of 
vicfT, 

G Dr 



ihfiPfi yrho Btc-m^kr the inflaence of that falie^phi- 
lanthropy which pursues unaHttioaUe htm&fou^cft^ 
while it neglects the duty immediately incumbent, and 
the good that is at hand • 

PcnonsoftliiflchanicteiiBiay be compared to tlip9e..^i|^fl^afceiid 
a loft^ nonntiiii, apd, ovcrlookiog «very a4ja<;e9t pfelf^viltretch 
their laboiirinf Mght to the remot^t coaa(p^.of,,if^ip^ JCVP^ at 
last nith the attempt to .^Ofcry the dittant fpdvfj^ li»e|Q|i^ 4» the 
borifoOy they retaro to ^he^Uim m^ rtt9jai aoLr^i^^oiif either 
of the scenes that iirere immediately opder.tji^eir^^f^^^of.^ re. 
note points which they ^^cofered iffithdifl^ciflty.---^l^p|Vi^$^<iiii. 

The i^ddess appears -, for Poyf^fty ever ^oi«es at .4b« CfU : bat, 
alas ! he finds her by no.q^j^ps .thecharnugg ^gfin bookt vid his 
own imagination had painted, .^s ifrben.^ ^tem ^i;i4f » .'<'hom 
her friends and relations had long described as a model of perfection, 
pays her first visit, the longiDg bridegroom lifts the veil to feie^ a fiu:e 
he had never seen before ; bat, instead of a equntena^i^ ]>lp*!j99 with 
beaoty like the sen, he beholds deformity footing ic\c}f^ X^kM^ (leirt 
inch appears Poverty to her new enteriainer.~Gp2^;m<A.!f .^Sftayf. 

There is a joy in grief when peace dwells .vl^^h ;the^j|<ui;ow Ail* 
Bkt they are wasted with mourning, O daug|iter of Toscar, |uid their 
days lire few* They fall away like the flower on w|iich , the sun 
looks iit its strength, after the mildew has passed over it, jmd its 
bead is Leavy with tUe drops of night. — Ossian, 

Why did not I pass away in secret, like the flower of the rock 
that lifts its fair head unseen, and strows its withered leaves Qtt^tl|« 
blHSt?— Osfieii. 

She never told her love, 
fiut let concealment, like a wormi' th* bi^dy 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pin'd in .thoii|^bt; 
And vvitfi a green and yellow melancholy, 
.She iat like Patience on a monament. 
Smiling at Grief. Sfmksptm'i. 

Yet 






m 

^ildly as iDourning itevM, }9we^mmw.^i , , 
Whflst in her secret tears, her freshness fiides, 
'•y' As r^seB kBeatly in lymbccks liielt. t>nmim»i. ' 

hi\n.-': '-•'■'.•'-■■■ ;^ ■. -■ . ' - ■ * i; 

As streams which with their wiiulivg bMikfl4^.jto 

Stopp'd by their creek, run softly throagh the ptidiis • 
So in th' car's labyrinth the voice doth stray, * 

JlJid doth with easy motion toBch the brain. ^k^ekm. 

l*ir»dat first sight with what the muse imparts, 

In ffea^leis ybafli we tempt the height of arts 
- White frbm the bomidedleVeUfonr mind ' 

iniort views we take, nor see the lengths behind • 
'- »o*rt*ore advance, behold, with strange surprise. 

New distant scenes of endless science rise. 

«?o plewTd at first the tow^ing Alps we try, 

^ ^^ BIlMint o'er the vales, and leem to tread the' sky : 

Ti Th^ etettial snows appear already past, 

t» .M ^AtA the ftrtt clouds and raonntains se^m the last ; 

«« f J ^ Wit, these^ altaiii'd, we tremble to survey 

^tiw, i^THfi^fOWln]^ labours of the l<Jngthen'd way ; 

nr>. q[^tf. increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes: 

n-^^ ^HJfI«|)e<^ er hilU, and Alps on Alps arise. JJ^ ' 

tBw last tottiparfson, in the opinion of Dr. Jdhnsoii. 
*^,^|^t^^PS ih6 best that English poetry qin sb«w ♦ 

Tlie long-demurring maid, 
Whose lonely unappropriated sweeU 
Smil'd like yon knot of cowslips on the clifr, 
^Nof to'be et]^ at by Hie willing hand. *matr 

Few similes, sajs Dr. Anderson, can exceed this for 
elegant siojplicity.t It likewise tends .to place die 
principal subjecl in the starcttigest light. 
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• Johnson's Life of Pppt. 

+ Anderson's Life of Bluiiw - \ .'. 

G 2 Another 
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Another effect of comparison is to embellish the 
principal subject by associating it with others that are 
of an agreeable nature. Similes of this kind have also 
a separate effect ; they diversify the narration by means 
of new images which are not strictly necessary to the 
comparison. They are short episodes, which, without 
drawing us from the principal subject, afford delight 
by "their beauty and variety. 

He scarce bad ceard, when tke saperior fiend 

Was moving towards Uie sbore ; his pond'rons ebiekf, 

EUiereal temper, massy large and round. 

Behind him cast ; the broa<l circumference 

Nnng OB his shoulders like the moon whose orb 

Throni^ optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At ev'niog from the top of Fesole, 

Qr in Valdaroo, to descry new lands^ 

Riversormoont«ins,ui her spotty globe. Milton. 

With regard to similes of this kind, it will readily occur 
to the reader that, when a resembling subject is once 
properly introduced, the mind is transitorily amused 
with the jiew object;, and not dissatisfied with the slight 
interruption. Thus in fine weather, the momentary 
excursions of a traveller for agreeable prospects or ele- 
gant buildings, cheer his mind, relieve him from tlte 
languor of uniformity, and without much lengthening 
his journey in reality, shorten it greatly in appearance. 
A writer may, however, happen to make too long a di- 
gression ; and, in the opinioii of some critics, Milton 
has naore than once been guilty of this fault. The fol- 
lowing quotation was probably intended as a burlesque, 
of such long and digressive- similes. 

Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size, 
6mokM CMrtrrO'llritoo (versed in pedigree^ 
^ : Sprung 
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SJpraBg from Cadwalador and Ahbnr, kings 

Fun ikmoiis in romantic tale) when he ^ 

O'o' many a craggy liill and barren diff. 

Upon a^cargo of ftmied Cestrian dieete. 

High over-shadowing rides, with a design 

To vend his wares, or at th' Arvonian mart, 

Or Maridanam, or the ancient town 

Yclep'd Brechinia, or where Vaga's stream 

Encircles Ariconium, fmitftil soil ! 

Whence flow nectareous wines, that w^U may vie 

With Massic, Setin, or renowned Falem. P&iUbfii. 

Comparisons which tend to aggrandize or elevate an 
object^ are next to be ej^emplified. 

^ As rusheth a foamy stream from the dark shady steep of CromUiy 
when thonder is rolling above, and dark brown night reMs on tha 
hill ; so fierce, so vast, so terrible, nish forward tha soni of Erin* 
The chief, like a whale of ocean followed by all its billows, ponri 
valour forth as a stream, rolling its might along the ahorc^-Otstaii. 

Ten paces hoge 
He back recoil'd ; the tenth on bended kne* 
His massy spear npstaid ; as if on earth 
Winds under ground or waters forcing way 
Sidelong had pushed a mountain from his seat '-^ 

' Half-sunk with aH his pines« mam^ 

Methinks, king Richard and myself shoul meet 

With no less terror tlian the elements 

Of lire and water, when their thond*ring shock 

At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. SMnptrnt. i 

In the last place, it was observed that a comparison 
may tend to lessen or depress an object* This is ac- 
complished by assimilating the principal subjects to 
any thing low or despicable. 

The overthrown he rait'd, andy at a herd 
Of goats or limoront flocks together HmngVI, 
V , Drove 



Dt«f e tt«M iKlbitrlte tlmMfe^llrfrafc, pmii^ 
Whfa terrors and wltfifofies to tbe bODi^i* 
And chrystat ^fttf of. hte?*n, wlfich epeninl^ wide/ 
Rolf d inward, and m spftCHMii gap diiclos^ 
•Into the waatieliil deep > the monalroos sight 
Stmck them with horror backward, bnt far worse ' 
l/rged them behind j headlong themselves they threw 
Downft-omtiiti verge of heav'u. Itfilt^ 

In the foregoing enumeratioD^ I have not adverted 
to eoDiparisoDs introduced for the sake of placing' some 
il^ject in a ridiculout pcmit of view* 0£ tbcM^ 1 shall' 
now add a few examples. 

T'd« here walk before thee, like a sew that hath overwheiBicd 
•Ikher IHtcr bnt one.— SMpfpMTc, 

Xiie ml»i .accomplished waj of using books at present, Is to serve 
tiiHB aa-men do lords, learn- their titles, and then brag ,9^ their 
acqoaintance.^Sui^^'s TaU of a Tub, 

Some think that the spirit is apt to feed on the flesh, like hungry 
wines upon raw beef.—Su^i/lt on the Meehan, Oper, of the 5]Nrt7» 

'^Remark your commonest pretender to a light within, how dark, 
iMKi-gi^tiny and dirty he is without ; as lanthoms, whiBk.tke diof | 
lidl^ they bear in their bodies, cast out so much the more spo^ f^^ 
•noke^ and fidiglnons matter to adhere to the sides.<«»I&td. 

! Some again thisik, that when oor earthly tabc^mactearfe disoi* 
feivA and desolate, shaken aqd out of repair^ the sp^^ <lefigl|t| ^.tp 
l^well witliin tliem, as houses are said to be haunted when they' are 

tfr<saken aad gone.to^decay*--*/^i<i« , 

.r , ■ ■ < " ' ■.-■•: -.;. -ii 

Here itin^ not be ^anriss to add a few words -upon the 1aikbij|4« 
l^etlte' of>weavfaigi<}ni|ted^cap^. Thesev ^irhen moistened *WHi||i 
tw<^t^ stop all perspiratiou ; and, by reverberating the heat| 
prevent the spirit from evaporating any way, but at the mdnth ; 
^ten^Wa i[AiiitUlhoiRM«^i^thaSHi»ters her«^iriv^ 

jihe}«amci!e««WK«l4^o«*s^|»^i^»^^ >' ^' 

1^ gf Seminaries 



Btmioenn of learning^ai well at pirrticalar tlM^y are to mttm m 
^equented more on accoont of what they have been, tbmi what 
fk^ya^te': 80 niiny iiistances of thii might he prodoced, tliat it seeou 
l#-1)lPa''pl«i^aillQi> opiflfbii iil'thi« islalidy that talents and ftftthiftv 
lite r«la^ are more atUched to particular walls and houaei tlMNi 
to the pet sons who reside within them. — Mqvt^b Edmttti, 

A comparison is sometimes implied where it is not 
formally expressed* 

Perhaps in this neglected »pot is laid 
S^me heart oncppregnant with celestial iire: ^^ 

^ ! Hands that flie rod of empire might have sway'd, 

Or wak*d to ecstasy the living lyre. 

Bat knowledge to their eyes Iter ample page^ 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er onrpU ; 

Chill pennry repress'd their noble rage, 
And froze the geuial current of the soul. 

Ftoil many a gem of purest ray serene 
The 'dark nn(hthonied^cavesoPo<feair bear • 

Futt many a flower i^ bom to boU nnseen, 
And waste its sweetness oo the desert air. tiraTii 



, *y 



I. A comparison must not be instituted between o^*^ 
jects^ which bear too near and obvious a resemblaoceto 
each other. The great pleasure of the act of eoMpM^ 
itig lies indiscovering likenesses between things olTdlf^ 
ferent speei«^ where we would not^ at the first' gbib^e, 
expert a resemblance. There is little art or ingen«ity 
in pointing, out resemblances which- cannot escape the 
most careless observer. When Idilton compares Satan's 
Appearance after his fall to that of the sun sufReringan 
eclipse^ and affirighting the nations' with poitetitotis 
dtfrkn&^si we are struck Svith the happinei^s and the di^- 
fdty of the similitude. &ut, when he comparer Evx^^^ 
bower in Par^dlee to tibe arbour of Pdmoaa^ or Bae 

heraelf 
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Jierself to a Dryad, or Wood-nymph, wc receive Ifttic 
entertainment: every person sees that, in several rei- 
spects, one arbour mast of course resemble another 
arbour, and one beautifiK woman another beautiful 
woman. 

iL As comparisons ought not to be founded on like- 
nesses too obviousi till less ought they to be founded 
on those which are too faint and remote. When diffe- 
rences or resemblances are carried beyond certain 
bounds, V they appear slight and trivial ; and for that 
reason will not be relished by persons of taste. The 
following instance will probably amuse the reader : it 
is a quotation, not from a poet or^ orator, but from a 
grave author writing an institute of law. 

Our student sUall observe, that the koowle4ge pf the laWv U like a 
deep well, out cf which each mao drawetb according to the strength 
of hii uaderiUandiqg. He that reacheth deefieft, seeth the'amidble 
and admirable secrets of the law, wherein I «Mnre yon the sages of 
ilie law in former times have had the deepest reach. And as the 
Iva^k^et, in.the depth is easily drawn to the uppermost part of the 
water, (for nullam elemenium iu muo propria Icce €$t grme^) hot Itdce 
it from the water, it cannot be drawn up but with great difficulty, 
M; albeit beginnmgs of this study seem difficult, yet when the pro- 
^eaaiop of the law can dive into the depth, it is delightful, easy, alid 
without any heavy ^burthen, so long as he keeps hiibself in his oi«iB 
proper element.-^C«fee on Lyttleton, 

• This mode of stretching comparisons is admirably 
eitposed in the following passage. 

Fhudkn. I think it is in Macedon where Alexander is pom t I 
tell you, Captain, if: you look in the maps of the orld, I wwrant thlit 
^on sail find, in the comparisons between Mace^looand Moqmonthy 
thtt t^e situations, look yon, is both alike. There is a river in Ma- 
toioni theff# isalso^moredVer t river In Moiimoiith ;it is called AVyr 
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«t Mcmnenth, Imt it It oat of my praini vrbat b tbt nanc of tlio 
otber rifcr ; bot it is all one, His as lilie as my iiDgcrt to my fin- 
gtrSf and there is salmons in both. If you mark ' Alezandf r*t 
life well, Harry of Monmouth's life is come after it isdifierent 
well ; for there is figures in all things. Alexander, God knows, 
and you now, in his rages, and his furies, and his wrathi, and his 
cMcrs, and his moods, and his displeasures, and his indignati^, 
and also being a little intoxicates in his prains, did, in his ales, 
and his angers, look you, kill his pest friend Clytus. 

. . GotMf. Our king is not like him in that ^ he never kill'd any of 
bis friends. 

FMkn. It is' not well done, mark yon now, to take the tales 
out of my mouth, ere it Is made and finished. I speak but In 
^bres, and comparisons of it : as Alexander killed his friend 
^ytos, being in his ales and his cups ; so also Harry of Mon- 
Aientb, being in his right wits and his good judgments, tum'd 
away the At knight wi^ the great belly doublet ; he was fuN of 
jests, and gypes,'and knaveries, and mocks; I baye forgot his name. 

,, Giirer. Shr John FalstaA; . i 

,.Flu€ilm» That Is he: I tell yon, there is good men pom at 
Itf onmouth.— £M(fpe«r«*s Henry V, 

III. The object from which a comparison is drawn, 
should never be one of which bat few people can form 
elear and distinct ideas. Comparisons are introduced 
into discourse, for the sake of throwing light on the 
tiibject. We must, therefore, be upon our guard, 
not to employ, as the ground of our simile, any object 
which is either too obscure or unknown. That which 
4s used for the purpose of illustrating some other ob- 
ject, ought certainly to be more obvious and plain than 
)the object intended to be illustrated. Comparisons, 
therefore, founded on philosophical discoveries, or ou 
any thing with which persons of a certain profession 
only are acquainted, do not produce their proper ctkct 
< - G 3 in 
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kkmff'fmrnnUniei for the pobKe at- hirgc. TTBey- 
tbmU be. taken from those illustrious, noted, ofaye^t^y 
wUcktbenui^ty.of readers ^tberhar£$ee%oiv can 
R;Ooneciive* a , .: 



'- IV, A writer of delicacy wilt ayoid drawing hi^ 
eqmpM^ns from any imag^ that is nauseou^,^ ug^j 
or remarkably disagreeable ; for, however str0(ii^ the 
resemblance may be, the reader will be mor^ -s^ORE^JF 
affected with sensations of disgust^ than w:jtb t^se of 
pleasure. 

V. The strongest objection which" can ifc6 lirged 
against a comparbon,, is,, that it consists in words 
only, not in sense. Such false com is suitable in thet 
burlesque ; but it is far beneath the dignity of the. 
epic, or of any jerioua composttton.^ It is. disputed 
among critics, whether the fqllowing sin^ile ,be of this 
description : . / 

The noble lister of Poplicola, 
The moon of Rome ; chaste as the kicle 
That's curdled by the frosi from purest snow, 
.;;x4; JM4M«iiOADm^tasple. . . ^kri^if^'l 

^^imtte is,^' says Lord Karnes, ^ evidfedtlyno tcsem- 
blSnce between an idcle and a woman; chaste or^ un- 
<iha46 : btit chastity is cold In a metaphorical ^ense { 
and this verbal' resembknce, in the hurry antl'glbvv of 
^bm^sitJon, has been thought a sufficient fdundaiion 
fbr the simile; Such phantom simif^s are mere whti- 
clihni, which ought to have no quarter, except where 
purposely iniroddced to provoke laughter/^ 

* Karnes's Elenicnts of Criticism,- chftp% ^ix* 

* ' . - ' " This,'.' 
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, ^ HAl'^ mifn^tmi QMmkh^ ^ it no mott thmiU 
Wi^m^f^^Mi^if^ tWniMi by eoB^iiriAg i^frftH 
#«eti8iUl^€tt^^ If tkCMisnaimprofMetyinaiytiif 
silc^ flf mifhi^tfiieai'steeV firm as a ibek^sittilllHiiM 
as^M^oM^-u^O^teMy^ the oceM; or id de*criblii|; a 
dis^MAir cM} as ice^ or fidde a^> tfie wind ; and 
tfMie 0i^l»SBidn4iAre jostified by^ {irtiHic^; we sKktt 
bi^ftrd ito afeii^ort> that tbi^* coiitfpM^h^ of' a' chatfi 
wbnian to an^ \cM^ h pt^f and pibltu-e^ue, as it 
obtsdns oMiy iftttb^ circ^tn^tafice^ ofcdld'aild pdiltjr; 
but' that tht^ addttioa? of itir btinp cdtdled ffdifo tba 
purest siMNf atd hating oit the tetttpteof Bitma, thi 
patroness <^ virginity, heightens the whole intoatnoit 
beao.^ful sbnile;^ 
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OP METAPHOR. 

t 

tidiif^ is'thfl^ itf w4ili^h^he is'^emt^tc^ i^ 
ing distinet ideas, and disd^vetlhg th^ir vi(riol]84Miem«» 
Uances. Therfeis"na simple percepdon of the tnindthiit 
is not capable of ' an infinite nUn^beir of coii^^iderations 
In referencfe td otliet* objects} arid it isinthe nbVelty and 
Yariety of tlitose uii^piScted' iottrtttclonsj thi^^the ridii^ 
ness of a wfitet's geniusis ehi^y displayed. Aviffj/t-r 
c»tisand livety-fabey d^* n€«'taffit6ly confine itself to 

* Goldsmitb^s Esaaf, voii li. £sfiiiy tvii, 

the 
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the Idea iriiich lies before it^ but looks beyond the ini- 
mediate objects of its contemplat}ony*aQd observes how 
it stands in conformity with numberless ot^rs** It is 
the prerogative of the human mind thus . to bring its 
images together, and compare the several circumstances 
of similitude which attend them. By these means elo- 
gucnce exercises a kind of magic power ; she cau raise 
innumerable beauties from the most barren subjects^ 
au() give the grace of novelty to the most common* 
Tlie imagination is thus kept awake by the most agree- 
able motion, and entertained with a thousand different 
vi^ws both of art and nature, which still terminate at 
5))e. principal object. For this reason, the metaphor is 
generally preferred to the simile, as a more pleasiag 
mode of illustration. In the former, the action of the 
mind is less languid, as it is employed at the very same 
instant iu comparing the resemblance with the idea 
which it attends : whereas in the latter, its operations 
are more slow, as It must first contemplate the priuci- 
pal object, and afterwards its corresponding image« 

A metaphor differs from a simile in f(»'m only^ not ift 
substance; the comparison being the foundation of botb, 
Jn a simile^ ihe two subjects are kept distinct in the ex- 
pression, as well as in the thought; in a metaphor th^r 
are kept distinct in the thought, but not in the expres- 
sion. A hero resembles a lion, and upon that rescfn- 
blance many similes have been founded by Homer and 
other poets. But let us call in the aid of the imagioalion, 
fod figure the hero to be a lion instead of only resem* 
ming one ; by that variation the simile is converted into 
an^etaphorwhich is carried on by describii^ all the 
qualities of. the lion which resembles tho^e of the hero.. 
% . Tha 
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The poet, by figaring his hero to be a lion, proceeds ta 
describe tbl^ lion in appearance ; bat in reality he b all 
Ae. while describing the hero ; and his description be- 
comes peculiaily beautiful, by expressing the virtues 
and qualities of the hero in terms which properly be- 
long not to him but to the lion. When I say of some 
great.minister,^' that.he upholds the state like a pillar 
Which supports the weight of a whole edifice/' I evi- 
dently frame a comparison ; but when 1 say of the 
same minister, <^ that he is a pillar of the state/' this 
is not a comparison but a metaphor* The comparison 
between the minister and a pillar is carried on in the 
mind ; but is made without any of the words which 
denote comparison. The comparison is only insinu- 
ati^, not expressed; the one object is supposed to be 
so like the other, that, without formally drawing the 
comparison, the name of the one may be substituted 
for tiiat of the other. 

. A metaphor always implies comparison, and is, in 
that respect, a figure of thought ; yet, as the words iri 
l^hioh it is conveyed are not taken literally, but diat^g- 
ed from their proper to a figurative sense, the metaphor 
is commonly ranked among tropes, or figures of words. 
But, provided the nature of it be well understood, it is 
^ of litde importance whether we denominate it a trope 
6r a figure. 

^^The description of natural objects,'' says Mr. 
Roscoe, ^' awakes in the poet's mind corresponding 
emotions 5 as his heart warms, his fancy expands, and 
he labours to convey a more distinct or a more elevated 
idea of the impressions of his own imagination. Hence 
the origin of figures^ or figurative language ; in the use 

of 
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of whick he MMi at^sraibingJiiBpfniiiptil tul^cot) by 
tht i|iMliim of sowe other, obftcci more' geiMratty* 
kaowD, or more itiikiBgin itetnattm** Thcs^flgMreiol^ 
poetry hate furnished the pbiklogiets ofi aiieieiit*Mii» 
' modem times with a great variety' of mimite4istiiitH( 
tionsy but many of them coBsist rather in formitbaO' 
ia substance ; comparisoni express or implied^ wiH' be* 
fouod to be the essence of themiaN/'** 

Although the word metaphor^haa been coof nedtto> 
the expression of resemUanoe betweea two^ebjeets^ yet? 
it is sometimes used in a looser; and nnw extended^ 
sense ; it denotes the application oi^ aitcfm in any -figii^ 
rative signification whether, the figurebe founded^oo' 
resemblance, or on someolhtf relatioB which ^woob«^ 
jects bear to eachiothen Whett gray hairs are aubsti^- 
tuted for old age, some writers would call this amek 
taphor, though in propriety of language it is only wfaat> 
rhetoricians term a metonymy ; that is^ the effi»ct^for> 
the cause. Gray hairs are the effeet of old age ; but 
they do not bear any resemblance to it, 

Aristotle, in his Poetics^ uses the term metaphor io^ 
its extended sense, for any figurativesneaning imposed > 
upon a word; as a whole put for the part, or a part: 
for the whole ; a species for the geaus^ or ageirafs .fo^t 
the species. Bii|t it would be ui^ust to ta:|:thiS'idosr> 
acute philosopher with any inaccuracy on this^accomiit |'> 
the minute subdivisions of tropea: beit^ totally un- 
known in his days. 

Every writer ought to become a painter as far^astha^ 
subject which he treats will permit him*. Our thoog^tri 

• Roscoe's Life «f Lorenz^de M«dicvToK i. p^MTi 

are 



Bfe soseeptibl^ of diflitoit coldurings*: tricen separate-^ ' 
lj;v €*eh has'ft colour proper 'toitsrif; when combtDed, 
tfeey iend each other mutual SgUt and ^shade : and the ' 
alt of ^le irriter consists in delicately tracing their rc- 
fleHed ^intsj* OP attthe -figures t>f ' speech, none ap- 
proaehes so nearlo-pahitbg as -metaphor Its peculiar 
eflfeeC'is t<yadd flight atid stnength to d^cription ; to 
make intellectual idefts, in some sort risible to the eye, 
by giving theirt colour, and isubstance, and sensible qua-^ 
llfles. To produce this effect, however, a very delicate 
lumd ir required ; fdr, by the smallest degree of inac- 
cuiacy, w« are in hazard of' introducing confusion, in- 
stead of promoting perspicuity. There is nothing in 
which a: fine writer is so much distinguished from one of 
an ordinary class, as in the conduct and application of 
this figures He is at liberty to range through the whole 
cdoifyass of creation, and collect his images fmm every 
object ti^lch surrounds him. But though he may thus 
be^atnply fumislied with materiars, great judgment is 
required in selecting them : for, to render a metaphor * 
perfect, it must be not only apposite, but pleasing ; it 
jxmit entertain, as well as enlighten, 

li Metaphors should be suited, to the nature of the 
sul^t of which we treat : neither too many, nor too 
gay, nor too elevated for it ; that we may neither at- 
tempt to force the subject, by means of them, into a 
degree of elevation which is not consbtent with it ; nor, 
on the other hand, allow it to sink below itsproperdig- 
nily. These directions apply to figurative language in 

• Cottdillar, Traits dc PAH d*£crire, liv. ij, thap. vi. 

general. 
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general, and snonld always be kept in view. Some me- 
taphors are allowable^ nay beautiful, in poetry, wliich 
it would be absurd to employ in prose : some may be 
graceful in orations, which would be^very improper in 
historical or philosophical composition. Figures are 
the dress of our sentiments. There is a natural con* 
gruity between the dress, and the character or rank of 
the person who wears it. The same is the case with re« 
gard to figures and sentiments. The excessive or iin* 
seasonable employment of figures is mere foppery in 
writing : it gives a puerile air to composition ; and di- 
mmishes the dignity of a subject rather than exalts it. 
For as, in real life, true dignity is founded on character^ 
not on dress and parade, so the dignity ot composition 
roost arise from intelligence and thought, not frem 
ornament* The same sentiment is happily inculcated 
by a very able writer, in one of his masterly sermons. 
** There is,'' says Dr. Brown, " a certain taste in 
character and in moral judgment, as well as in the fine , 
arts, which can be acquired only by a sound under- 
standing, improved by extensive observation, and hf 
opportunities of contemplating the best models of vir*^ 
tue which our present degraded and miserable state can 
afford. Striking but incoherent design, tumid and ex* 
tcavagant diction, passion affected and ill placed, glar^ 
ing colouring, and meretriciocis ornament of every 
kind, are, by uncultivated minds, preferred to the just 
proportion, the modest simplicity, and the chaste ele« 
gance of nature." 

: Figures and metaphors sliould, upon no occasion be 
scattered with too profuse a hand ; and they should 
ne^er be incongruous with the train irf our sentiment. 

Nothing 
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Nq^i^ cim be .more unnatural^ than for a writer to 
qipriry;pn>a. process of reasoning, in the .same kind of 
figurative language which he would employ in descrip- 
tion. Whw be reasons, we look only for perspicuity ; 
wli^n he describes, we expect embelUsbment ; when be 
divi^s or, relates^ we desire plainness and simplicity. 
QqcjoI the grecttest secrets in composition is, to know 
when.tab^ iiimple. This always lends a heightening to 
ornament, in its proper place* The judicious dispo- 
sition of shade makes the light and colouring strike the 
m0sei. He is truly' eloquent, who can discourse of 
humble subjects in a plain style, who can treat impor- 
tjgtni one$ with d^ity, and speak of things which are 
of n middle nature, in a temperate l^train. For one 
Mil^iipoQ oo occasion, can express himself in a calm, 
Ql^ly, distinct manner, when he begins to be on fire 
bdTorfbis^; readers are prepared to kindle along with 
hklivbi^s^be appearance of a madman raving among 
p^^onis wjba enjoy the use of their reason, or of a 
druoltfufd reeling in the midst of sober company. 
t^The following quotation afibrds an instance of mt'* 
taphorical lai^age rising to bombast. ^ 

The bill nnderweut a great number of alteratioas aod amend* 
m^nts, wbicb were not effected withont violent contest : at lengtb* 
homtnieff It was floated through both houses, on the tide of a great 
m^^tf , ittid steered into the safe harbour of royal approbation,— 
Smollett*8 History of England 

U« Metaphors should never be drawn from objects 
which are mean and disagreeable. Even when introduced 
to. yiMfy and degrade any subject, an author should 
study; never to be nauseous in his allusions. But in 
suk^lsof dignity^ it is an unpardonable fault to em-^ 

. -i; -t ^Y ' ploy 



plby m^pbori^ wln^h ar^ mean aUd mljitit. MlHi^ 
tute opens her stores to us^ and admits' its to ^tli^^ 
from a!! sensible objects, whatever can lUtAti^te intel- 
lectual or moral ideas. Not only^the gay arid splenJHd' 
objjeets of sense, but the grave, the terrifying, aiM 
eWd'tfaie gloomy and disnial, may, on difibrenl oeea- 
*aiottS^ be introduced into figures with propriety. Btit' 
w^ must always be cautious and select in our choicel. 
In the fdllowing' passage there occurs^ an unpardon- 
able breach of this obvious rule. 



<btd pDcms cnrrj thtSr ownert nnuks aibMtflieniy \ 
brtad or otber on tbis huit^ek or tiiat ear, that it it DotOEioM ^ivIm» 
Is the owner of the cattle.— DrycfM, DediMtion o/JwoemLk 

Ur. But, besrdies a certain decdrum \^hieh'is rbqui^ 
site to constitute a perfect metaphor, a writer of true 
ttete and genius will' always select the most dbvfoiMi' 
images^ and place them in the' unobserved points^ 
of resemblance. Elvery metaphor should carry the ap« 
pearance of having been led, not of having forced itself 
into'tb^ place of that -Word, ifrtiose room it occupies : it 
should seem to havet:ome thither of itk-own acco^,' attd' 
not by constraint. All allusions which point to the 
more abstruse branches of the arts or sciences, and witk- 
wfateb none can be supposed to.be acquaidted'bat (these' 
who have 'penetrated far into the deeper studies, shduld 
be carefully avoided, not only as pedantic, but as imper- 
tinent r'they pervert the use of this figure; atrd'^dd nei- 
ther'grace nor force to the idea which tHey- would eluci- 
date. The nrost pieaiing metaphbrsy therefore^ are 
those which are derived from the most frequeAt occulr- 
fences of art or nature, or the civil transactions and' 

custonni 



cii^|M|S)4)f amnUnd* TIiaji hm expressive^ yet at the 
smmtlaui^ how familiar^ irtbat image which Otway 
has .pat ioto the mouth of Metellii$> in his txagf^dy. of 
Caiui Marituf, where he calls Sidpitius 

That mad ball whom Marina lets loose 

(M each occauon^ when he'd mmke Rome feel him» 

To toM onr laws and liberties i* th* air. 

The transgression of the above rules forms what are 
called harsh or forced metaphors. With metaphors of ^ 
this kind, Johnson, Donne, Cowley, and other poets of 
the same dass^ abound. They seem to have conudered 
it a* the perfeclion of wit, to trace likenesses wbicb no 
other person could have discovered : and at the same.' 
time they carry these metaphors so far, that It requires > 
some ingenuity to follow them out, and comprehend : 
them. Instead of illustrating the subject of which they 
treat, their metaphors generally cast around it a cloud' 
pf impenetrable darkness. 

Some writers endeavour to palliate the harshness 
of their metaphors by interposing such mitigating 
plirases as, so to speaks as it were^ if I may be allowed 
the expression : and this method has received the sanc- 
tion of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Longinus, Cieero, 
and Qaintilian. Notwithstanding the authority of 
such great names, it must certainly be allowed that- 
any of these phrases forms a very awkward parenthesis : 
and.pe^haps metaphors which reqMure such an apology 
would be better omitted. 

i IVu: In constructing ametaphor^ the writer ought to 
tf^fu)k Jnmsdf tojtbe simplest^Kpresstonsi ^nd to mal» 
Hseof sudi.wmbrody as are literally . applicable to 

the 
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the imagioed nature of his sabject. Figarative words 
ought carefully to be avoided : for such complicated 
figures, instead of placing the principal subject in a 
clear light, involve it in obscurity* 

A stubborn and unconquerable flame > 

Creeps in his veins^ and drinks the streams of life.— JSoiof. V 

That a fever may be imagined a flame, I admit ; though 
more steps than one are necessary to come at the re- 
semblance : a fever, by heating the body, resembles 
fire : and it requires no effort to imagine a fever to be a 
fire : again, by a figure of speech, flame may be put 
for fire, because they are commonly conjoined 5 and 
therefore a fever may be termed a flame. But admit- 
ting this, the effects of the fever ought to be explained 
in words which apply to a flame in a literal sense. 
This rule, however, is not observed ; for a flame dririh 
figurative only, not properly. 

I am convinced Uiat Uie method of teaching mrhich approaches 
most nearly to the method of investigation, is incomparably the 
best, since not content with serving up a few barren and^ )li<^te»« 
traths, it leads to the «talk on which they grow.^Bwke «n tk^ 
Sublime and Beautiful, , ^ 

The metaphor which occurs in the latter part of this 
sentence, is of the same description. Truth, is here 
figured to be the fruit of a tree ; but the epithets Ufi^ 
less can only be applied metaphorically to fruits. 

Thereis not a single view of human nature, which is not spiffij- 
cient to extinguish the seeds of pride.— i^ddifon. Spectator. 

When a seed has lost its power of vegetation, we might 
say, in a metaphorical sense, it is extinguished : but 
when in the same sense we call that disposition of the 

heart 
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lieart which produces pride, the seed of passion, we 
cannot, withonl introducing a confusion of ideas, apply 
dny word to seed, but what corresponds with its real 
properties or circumstances. 

V. Different metaphors ought never to be confused 
together in the same sentence. The use of mixed me- 
taphor is one of the grossest abuses of this figure. 
Some writers begin sentences with storms and tempests, 
and close them with fire and flames. 

'^ Though in tbeif corrupt notions of divine worship, they are apt to 
nnltiply their godi, yet their earthly devotion is seldom paid to above 
one idol at a time, whose oar they pull with less innrmiiring and 
mnch more skill, than when they share the lading, or even hol(| the 
Itelii).— &r^/ on the Ccntesta and Dusenrnnain Athena and Rome. 

The most injudicious writer could not have been be- 
trayed into a more absurd inconsistency of metaphor. 
The favourite of the people is first an idol ; and in the" 
y^ry next clause, he is figured to be a vessel. What 
jConneMon is there between worshipping and rowing, 
and who ever heard before of pulling the oar of an 
idol ? . 

Women were formed to temper mankind, not to set'an edge upon 
their minds, and blow np in them thoae passions which are apt to 
the of their own accord.— ilddtson, Spectaif^r. 

The act of setting an edge, and the act of blowing up, 
bear ho analogy to each other. 

The charm dissolves apace, 

) And 93 the morning steals upon the night, 

Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignoraqt fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. Shuktpeare. 

i So 
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So many UUcoDS<»rted ide&s4ire here brought together, 
that the miDd cab see aothing clearly ; — the morning 
stealing upon the daricness, and at the same ttmemeh- 
log it; the senses of men chasing fames, and fumes 
that mantle. 

As glorioos 

As 18 a wiDged mestenf^er from faeaten, 

Piito the mhke f ptamed waDderiDg eyet 

Of DBorUlt, that faU bs^ck to gaie ou him, 

When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 

And sails upon the bosom of the air.— .SftaAcspfor^. 

Here the angel is represented at one instant as bestrid- 
ing the clouds and sailing upon the air ; and upon the 
bosom of the air too. 7?his forms a picture too coa«- 
fiosed for the imagination to comprehend. 

An then is fall, possessing and possest. 

No craving void left aching in the breast.-* Pope 

A void may, in a metaphorical sense, be said %o crave'j 
but can a void be said to ache ? 

I bridle in my straggling Muse with pain, 

That longs to launoh into a bolder strain.— i4(2dtsoji. 

To bridle a goddess is no very delicate idea j but why 
must she be bridled ? because she longs to launch ; an 
act which was never hindered by a bridle : and whither 
would she launch ? into a nobler strain. In the first 
line she is a horse, in the second a boat ; dnd the care 
of the poet is to keep his horse or his boat frooi 
singing.* 

A good rule has been suggested for examioing the 
propriety of metaphors, when we suspect them to be 

* Johnson's Life of Addbon. 

of 



qC .a^xcd Mild : .wesbpuld coq^der n^bat sort ^f a 
fijEHfe tl^ Upi^e ^ey^present to the m^dwPMld e^i- 
^t iffiaa canvas. By this /netl^, .we shoMld bif cpQi/e 
8(Bi^|ifle ,whetl>^ incoogruous circumatances wiQfie 
n^V^e^y or theijil^ject was presented, in ope naturftlM^ 
q^;si$itent point of view. 

VI. It is unpleasant to find different metaphors 
joined. in the same period, even where they are pre- 
served distinct. The rapid transition distracts the 
mind : . and the images are rendered too faint to pro- 
duce apy powerful effect upon the imagination. 

VII. Metaphorical and proper expressions ought 
never to be so interwoven together that part of the 
sentence must be understood figuratively and part li- 
terally: The imagination cannot follow, with sufficient 
ease, changes so sudden and unprepared. A metaphor 
begun, and not carried on, has no beauty. Instances 
of such incorrect composition are without number ; 
but I shall content myself with giving a single ex- 
^upple. 

^ When thus, as I may say, before tlie use of Uie loadstone, or 
knowledge of the compass, I was sailing in a vast ocean, without 
other help than the pole-star of the ancients, and the rules of the 
French stage among the moderns. — DrydetCs Dedicatwn of Juvenal! 

Here the writer suddenly falls from the polar-star, and 
alights upon the French stage. 

VUI. Atetaphors should not be too far pursued. If 
the resemblance on which the figure is founded, be 
long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute cir- 
cumstances. 
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cumskBace$, we form an allegdry ioiKtead^^ef samite 
pbor ; we fatigue the reader witfa< this fimf ^Amfji 
and likewise render our discourse. obicitfe^^;7!faiS.-ir 
called hunting a metaphor down. Lord Shaftesbury is 
sometimes guilty of pursuing his metaphors too far. 
Fondi to an uncommon degree, of every decoration'of 
style, when he has once adopted a figure whfch j)le#ses 
him, he always seems unwilling to part with it« i Thus, 
having represented soliloquy under the metaphor '6f a 
proper method of evacuation for an aHtl>oi:,J[)epp»rs|i^ 
tlie figure through several pages, . upder all ihe fp|9Mb 
^Vof discharging crudities^ throwing off fr(i^;%i»4 
scum, bodily operational tidcing physic, curing ipfygfirft 
tipD» giving vent to choler, bile, AM^^neifiSiMdj 
tumours/'* till, at last, the idea beooQoes peife^l)r> 
kiaus^ous and disgusting. ^^^^ ^ 

, IX. There is a double beauty in figures of tUs ki«id< 
when they are not only metaphors but allusions. TitcR^^ 
a very original poet, speaking of the advantdg^^ *6f 
exercise in dissipaitng those gloomy vapours wfeicli^rft 
apt to hang upon some minds, employs the following 
image: ^ 

Throw but a' stoue, the ffiant dies.-^Grfeti. 

llie metaphor here is conceived with great ft^ppA^y 
of jt^ought, if we consider it only in its primary xj^j^ |, 
but when we see it pointing still fartln»r, an?l Ji^ti^^ 
the story of Dayid and Goliab, it receiver a. vj9jy,C4)^,h 
s^/^PBWe ijDurovfement fnpm the dpuble aijplic^t^^D^f j j^ 
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tS«Kal«xaBi|4es of impfoprietjr in the use of meta- 
pker kave been pointed out: we shall now turn tathe 
cottteitiplatba of exaoiples ot a diflRsredt kind. 

* Tis the sniuet of life giTet me njrsUcal lore, 

Akd comiog CTenls cast their shadows before, -^Campbell. 

O ! wImb the growling wiods contend, and all 

The sounding forest Atictoates in the storm, 

To sink in warm repose, and hear the din 

Howl o'er the steady battlements. Arwuirmig. 

Here the word fluctuates is used with admirable effi* 
^Cfi it hot only enbibits an image of struggling, but 
risM» edhoes to the sense.* The metaphor is simple 
and cc^sfstent: it depends upon the resemblance 
between the waves of the sea, and the violent agitation 
of trees during a storm. 

I have sometimes considered the bosom of an old maid as a 
ktod itf'ecit, in which it was intended that the lively bee, al^cc- 
tioa sbonid treas»t« np its collected sweets; tmt this bee hap- 
pen^ to perish, before it cenld properly settle on the flowero 
that shonld afford its wealth, the vacant cell may anlnckily becom'o 
^e abode of that drone indiffcrencey or of the wasp malignity .«- 
Htyi^y's CM«y on Old Afoiifff. 

Talents, disjomed from kindness, meekness, and charity^ aro^ 
not those glorious Juminaries that, shed their benignant influx, 
tnce on earth, but the glaring lightning that. alarms, and blasts, 
and ravages whatever is placed in its way.— Broioft*s &rmsiif. 

Addison, in his excellent eritique oa Paradiise I^ost, 
is taking notice of those changes in nature which the 
author of that truly divine poem describes as imme- 
diately succeeding the fall. Among other prodigies, 
Miltob I'epresents the sun in an eclipse, and at the 

* OoldsmitU''S Essays, vol. it Easny xvii. 

H saohe 
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Man thf abrigbt dtoud hi A« ^krettftm wgfdiit of fh^ 
tat^fttmis d6«eetidttig with n band i)f sfigds* Tba 
critic, to ishow hb iMt^dr^'s ftrt fitid jidgtty^ft^ iti thfe 
conduct and disposition of this sublime scenery, em- 
ploys the following metaphor : 

The whole theatre of nature is darkened, that thi& glorious ma- 
chine may appear in all its lustre and magnificence. 

Here the figure is beautiful tod expreslsive. 

Speaking of the behaviour of Charles the first to 
his last parliament : 

AMU 4 Moith aUtrtttlflr ii»e<iiic> l>e 4li80lf ed theol ^ and te 
foon as he dissolved theiUy he repented j bnt he re|««ited too late 
4)f his rashness. Well might he repent { for tlie Tessel was now 
M, itd this tiii dro);} iM^dffe thtl waters o^ bittertieis overttoW. 
Here we draw the curtain, and put tS eifd Id ttt Vemifli4.^^ 

Ndttiing eoold be moit hii^ly conducted. A figtifb 
tfF tbh kind, judidbu^l^ hi^b^^ed, forifhs at sptHt^i 
and dignified conclusiod to a subject. ^He atithb^ 
jr<^^ wkb a good grace, mi loaves a 3U:9Pg'#fn^ 
^jpvesaioD on the reader's mind. - . . v ^ 

'The judicious use of metaphor serves to add Bght t6 
the, expression, and energy to the sentiment ISui^ on 
the central^, when this figure is unskilfully employed, 
it tends etfectually to cloud the sen.sc ; and upon some 
occasions, may even tend to conceal the atrthbr's^warit 
iifinUaning. Tliis may happen, not only Whenr tberefe 
in thesame sentence a mixture 6t discordabt ttietA^ 
pbofs^ but also where the metaphorical styJe^^^tido 
ISbg continued, ortoo far pursued* The rcast>t^ fe dtfb^ 
vioui. In common speech the words are tlfeiftiniddWCb 
rigns of tlie thought. But fiere the casl Is ^Wtrefkt 
^''^'-' for 
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af^fiatundlyaiid^<>p|^rUiQ^lypreflCQt tbem^Wef, rum* 

opfig^ the imtverse io quest ci these flpweri of oratory^ 

fif)d| pilea tbeiQ <Miie above another ; when be xrannotiJ$P 

properly be said to use metapbor^ as to sj^^eek in inela- 

phor, or rather from metaphor, he runs intp aUeg9ryt: 

and thence Into 8&oi£<n^ ; his words cannot be aflSrip^d 

to be the immediaie signs of his thoughts ; they are the 

signs of the signs of his thoughts. His oonpositiop. 

may then be termed what Spenser styles his Fa^ 

Queen, <^ a perpetual allegory or dark conceit/' 

«^ ^Writers tfai^ fall into this error, are ofteo misled by 

'S desire tff "flourishing on the several attributes of k 

nfetaphor which they have pompously ushered Into 

their^ discourse, without taking the trouble to exaoMiit^ 

whether there beany qualities in the subject to whieh 

lliese attributes can with justice and perspicuity he apt 

fdM» Qf exuberance of metaphor I s%U proK}u^<^ 

fippj.exaniple. ^^ 

-^ikamikmitm^tfAtt a v«ry ptcaliar ^nd ttlroag liabit tf iMiifiik 
tli«ir eye Jnwards, in order to explore the interior regiopi^ ikiii. 
j^fq^fseii of the mitid) I he boUow. caverns of deiel)» t)lotl|;lrt| the 
toriv^te <eats of fkocy, and the wastes and %rilde»eteM, as m^ 
ai' the mere Mfffal and cultivated tracts of tiiis obtoiire cfiikuOa.^U 

•-J0\«^ ■•■■■■■ . ; " V . ,' . * 

^€;^*e .the author having determined to represent l!ie 
^i)i;c^^f^l!|4 under the metaphor of a country, rpvojivi^ 
i^4^ l^l^qiij^tits the various objects wifh miglii bt 
^:^r^ ip^, country, but has never dreamt of considf^|- 
il^ ^hie^/ tfier^ be an/ common points lof x^smnr 
jll^pi^^] J^etween thes^e .subjects of his figure. ^ Hene^ 
t|vF> ,4rtniPge ^pm^ }^^ makes with regions, ncm^^p 
...« H 2 hotlmtf 
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Aoitbicf cmem, fxnaie seaU, uMiMl€if,mldamm(^JIh^' 
fii and tidHvated tffKU ; terms wfaieb^ thoi^b they 
liave an appropriate meaning as applied to a drantiyy 
have no definite signification when applied to mind; 
Some objects may^ without impr<^riety9 be alluded to 
in a cursory manner, though they will become ridicu- 
lous by being too long tortured in a figure or trope. 
Thus, notwithstanding the impropriety of the passage 
. DOW quoted from Shaftesbury, there is nothing repre-^ 
hensiblein the following couplet, which contains a 
metaphor of the same nature and origiti. 

FmweUy for clearer ken desi^'d, 

Tke dim^scover^d tracts of miiid. CoUtiif. 



CHAP. XVIIL 

or ALLEGORY. 



^N allegory niay be considered as H cootiftued aieta- 
phoir. It consists in representing one subject by 
tndther anak^us to it. The subject thus represented 
is kept out of view { and we are left to ctiseover it iiy 
reflection. This furnishes a rery pleasant eiier cise to 
oar Cftculties^ 

. There cannot be a finer or more correct alkigqry 
^ibaa the. following, in which the Jewish n&tioQ is.re- 

' preMA^ under the symbol of a vineyard. 

' ^'tlMMhait Ijiroagbt a vine out of £gyt>t ; thou hast cast out 
' HieJl^^n and pkmted It Tlu»u prrparrdtt room before it> Jllid 
} 4idl^.^«#eU totake<ke(iro(>t, ai^itfiUe^ tlielaad. The hiUa 
( we^ cof ered with the shadow of it, and the boiighs thereof were 

' - - -■ ■ \ • ( - like 
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likt te goodly eedari. Why batt thou bvokcn' doi^ htr he4ffA^ 
90 that lU thcyiriucii psat by that way do plnck, tict? Thm 
Voar o«t of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of thjC 
field doth devour it. Retorn, we beseech thee, O God of hosts ; 
lock dovrn from heaven^ and behold and visit this vine, and the 
vineyard which tliy right hand hath planted^ and th* braoca vh^ch 
thoa madest ttvong for thyself.^-Psa/ms. 



Here there is no circumstance that does not strict)/ 
agree with a vine ; while at the same time^ the whole 
quadrates happily with the Jewish state represented by 
this figure. It is the principal requisite in the con* 
duct of an allegory, that the figurative and the litei^ 
meaning be not inconsistently mixed together. ^ If^ 
instead of describing the vine as wasted by the boar o^t 

. of the wood, and devoured by the wild beasts of the 
field, the psalmist h,iidrsaid, tliatit was afflicted by 
heathens, or overcome by enemies, this would haye 
r&ined the allegory^ and jH'oduec^ the same confusiqa 
that has been remarked in those metaphors in whic;h 
the figurative and literal sense are confounded togetb^. 
Indeed, the rules which have been given with respect 
to n^etajphors may also be applied to allegoriff^ .qh 
account of the affinity that they bear to e^ch pth^. 
The dtilf material difference between them, besides the 
one being short, and the other prolonged, is^ that a 
fl^ttaph(^ always explfuns itself by the words which 
are con»efiitfid with it in their proper and imtunl 
meaning. When I say, '< Wallace was a thondcrMt 

. of WIHT," ** in pcjice Fingal was the gale of spring,*' 

-ike thunderbolt of war, and the gale of spring ire 
*^UfSci^ently, interpreted foy the mention of Waliace^uiid 

^ jPjngal. Bui an allegory may ' be allowed to irtand 

mora 
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more unconnected with the literal meaning ; the in- 
.terpretatioQ is not so directly pointed out^ but left^^o 
our own discovery. 

Allegories were a favourite method of delivering iii- 
struction in ancient times ; for what we call fables or 
parables are no other than allegories i and those fables 
are to be found among the earliest productions of 

,Ktefature« They represent the dispositions of me a by 
words and actions fittributed to beasts and inanimate 
objects; and what we call the moral^ is the simple 
ipeaaing of the allegory. An eenigma or riddle is also 
^ 0gure of this kind. One thing Is imaged by another, 
but purposely rendered obscure by being involved iq a 
complication of circumstances. Where a riddle is not 
intcuded. It is always a fault in allegory to be too dark. 
The meaning should be easily seen tfi rough the figure 
employed to shadow it. The proper mixture of light 

,$mi shade ia 4uch compositions, the extK^ adjvstaieut 

*'6f Ml'th«f figurative cireumstanoe* with the ^Ulaml 
siehse, so as neither to lay thd meaning too (ype^5 ti6r 
to cover it too closely, has ever been found an affair of 
great nicety; and in allegorieal compo^itionisofiaffiiy 

length, few writers have succeeded. : / ,.« 

An allegory is in every respect similar to a Klefogff^- 

' phical painting, e^ccepting only that words are.^^^ 

> instead of colours. Their efftets are precisely^ the 
same ; a hieroglyphic raises two images in i^e tnlntt ; 

i or^, seen, which represents one not seen. The ihific 
is the case with an allegory : the representative sub- 
jeet is described ; and the resemblance leads us to 
apply the description to the subject represented. 

- Nothing affords greater pleasure than this figure^ 

. . when 



mhmk th« representative sid)}cct bears astroii|;Mia}e(^9 
ip all its circumstances, to that wfaidi Is represented. 
But the choiee is seldom so fertunale; the analogy 
being generally so faint and obscure as to puzzle 
instead of pteasipg. An allegory is still more difficult 
in painting thftq m waiting: tlw? former icn© rfieWTio 

Resemblance but what appears to the eye 3 whereas 
the latter has many other resources. 

' In an allegory, as well as in a metaphor, such terms 
ougtit to b^ cl)osen as are literally applicable to the 
refiresentallve subject : nor ought any circumstaniBe to 
be added that Is not proper to that subject^ however 

Justly it may apply to the principal either in H fign- 
rative or proper selise. Our view most never wa+e 
tietween the type and the anti-type. ^ ^ 

For the further illustration of the nature t>f aliego!^, 
I skiart dubjdin a few miscellaneous exaniples.^ ' ' " 

' Hy wtlf^lbftWe^ fakd a rimyari in a vMy &iiiCM faint M#4e 

iiteeiMl iv^d gfttheced^at tbe itonei tbereof^ and pla^fecl j| ^(|h 

r^ dioicest.^e^ aad built a tower in the midst of it, and also m^^e 

a wine-press thcfreiu; and he looked 4ttt it should tiring forth 

grapes, attd if brought forth wild grapes. And now, O ihhabltatits 

\ of 4«Ni8al«ni^ and men of J«djih,*jiidgPt I pray yon, betw^tme a^ 

my vineyard. What could have been done mor« to my vla^yaill, 

j^iat I have not done in it ? wherefore when I looked that it should 

I i>r&g forth grapes, brought it fortli wild grapes? And now, go to • 

' T#ill ten yon what I will da to my vineyard ; I will take away tfie 

Aedge therM^ and it «haU be emtm up, mtd bnmk down the irail 

^ra^ff and it shall bo trodden down. And I ivjiU lay it was^ : it 

shaU not be pruned nor digged ; but there shall conve up briars and 

thorns ; X wHI also command the clouds that they rain no rain upon 

^Various remarks on allegorical composition occur in Mr. Wp- 
ton's t^servatioiui on S^^enur, t vols, tf o. • ^ 

i' \^^ -;■....- _ -. *•. it. 
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UkUifikitmatn^ «r tlw Lm4 •T iMttt i» the liovii •# IifM^ ••# 
4kmi of Jada kit pIcMMt plant— IimmA. 

WiM ain BcTtr tit and fNA iMr Um, 
. , ^ Bol cliMflj leck liow to redicM their banat. 

What thoagh the matt be now blown oTerboar4« 

The cable broke, the holding anchor lott, 

And half oar tailon twallowed in the flood f 

Yet livet onr pilot stiH. Is*t meet that he ' ^ 

Shottld leave the heha, and, like afearfal ladt 

With tearful ejet add water to the tea. 

And giTe more strength to that which hath too mncn ; 

While in hit moan the ship spHtt on the rock. 

Which -indattry and conrage might have tai^d f ^«i 

IIa!ttionhastroil8'd '' " 

The Hon in hit den; ha stalkt abroad, ' 

And the wide forttttremhletathit roar, BmAe$ m ^ 

Did I bnt pnrpote to embark with thee '- '' 

Onthe tmodth sartea of a taflMn«r!t tea, . 
WJule gentle aephyrs play with pratperoiatgafc%. . 
And FortoDe*s faTonr fills the swelling sails ; ' , , 

Bat would forsake the ship and make the shore, 
-^ '^ When the windt widttle and the teaapett roar f-^PrUr. 



CHAP. XIX. 



: 4>T THE CONCISE AND TUB DIFFUSE STYM. 

ffTiias already been hinted that, as words are ci>p7e^ 
of diir id^aS) there must always be a very intitnate 
connexion between the manner in which every wiiCer 
^Mploys words, and his manner of thinking; and that, 
hy the peculiarity of his thought and expression, th^He 
Is 'a dertaift character imprinted on his styFe, wWich 
^-'*' J''^ ■■^' -■- " may 
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we use in order to depress tfae g^nentl inanner of 
different authoi^ bewsonie jelraeiiee ta dieir mode of 
thinking ; iMit lefer ebieflj to their mode of expf^stioD^ 
The distifiidtion^ of nervous and feeble, simple and 
affected, arise from the whole tenor of a writer's lan- 
guage 5 and oomprdiend the effect pvoduced by ail 
those parish style which we ba?e already considered : 
tlie choice frhicb he makes of single words, bip 
arrabgemenJt.QjT these in sentences ; tlie degree t>f his 
pMfHMon i aii& his eoibcllidiment, bf bmus ot musi- 
cal cadence, or the various &gi|res of speech. 

That diflerent sttlijeots require to be trei^ in 
different^ioffia of style, is a positloli too e^dent to 
istand in need of illu^tratbn. Philosopbr deooands 
one kind ot st]4^,roratory aoodier ; and diiSMrtilt parts 
of the saiAi^^^dinpoiitiM require a variation in the at^ 
and manner. ^ But amidst this variety, we still ^pect 
to fi|^, in the writings of the same individuAV *<mM 
degree of uniformity, or consistency with himself ; we 
expect to find some predominant character of style 
impressed on all his works, which shall be suited to his 
particular genius, aad turn of mind. Wherever there 
is iceal and native ^nias, it gives a determination to 
one kind of style rather than another. Where nothing 
of; ^his description appears, where there is no marked 
/^^jy^u)|i|r character in the poii^)ositioo8 of an authof, 
^^y^e. apt to in^er that, he writes from imitation, and 
,«n€|^#om.tJb^ impulse of prigMMil genius. 
^ ,Qqif^ pf thejQost obvious distinct^ms of aty)e aru^ 
ly^m t^J^QPc;isenessorthe.difiusQnm wi aR 

l^;^h/)r eiipr^s^a his semiments«.v A . con^'se, , vriter 
«.^, H 3 compressff 
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tom preii o his tkmglits into tbe fewest pMAteubnb; 
ke Mi|ilof i none Init such m are most s^SeaiU ; he 
topBoffeverf figveasdredimdantelpffes^n. Oiw*. 
ittent fae does not Tcjeci; heniiy be livriy And figiii<* 
hitive,' but his immvoMta w» introduced in order to 
add force to his dicdon. He Dcurer repeals the saliie 
lAlotqjlbt. His senftences aremrranged widi eonifMnfit* 
hess and strengrb,i«thertlian with grace asdiMrmoiiyt 
Tke dtttoert precision is stvdied iii them $ and they ans 
cbfaimoniy destined to suggest mote to t&e fcader'a 
hMighiatmi tban they directly eicpreas. On the other 
hand, a diflbse miter places his^ ideas^ in a vari^^ 
Mights, and giv^ the reiMler every ponibl^ assistleidde 
«ftf VMrdifittfitifing them comfHetely. He » not «^eff* 
^daa^ttKpitsstliieiiiat once in their ftiU eltetiti, te- 
onoie' he generally repeats the imprestsion ; itndS^kttt 
Iw^wiwts^inMwiigtb, he proposes t^ ^^«n^ Nf '^V^ 
ofim^st, Writarssof thb dianieter coiMiorifi love 
ma^tfoeroe and ssnpli£betion« Their peiieds 4ptii»- 
^lynsD out into some length; and, katiog soqpi'im 
idemunen^ theyndmit it ireelpr. 

^ ' Each of these manners has itspeettliar adfMitt^^}^ 
Indeaeh becomes hxAtj when ciurried to the estlMMi. 
The e&tveme of conciseness degeacmtes into* dbpeipl^ 
ite^^ and obscurity ; and is apt to intrbdaee k^tfle^Hto 
^ttted, and bordering on the epigrammiitid. '^nk 
dtren^e of diffoseneas becomes ^ralk'and 1attgtdd,%lid 
filtigoes the reader. However, tooneorother^'thielMB 
two manners, a writer may lean according as his fg^^S^ 
l^jTompts him ; vM ttnd^the gtriSeml character of a 
^)icUe,or ofadffiuse st^e, nnay po^Hfess IM^%ieaikli!y 
iH^hft tfotii position. 
I ^ ■''- ^ la 



< Jl^jMdff 9g vjbe^ ilt if i>r(9|i^ to incline jto th^ .qop- 

^Ifff^ hj 4b« pmm of >b^ QQuppositiqn^ I>i«mif^$ 
y^iiii^i^^ to be sppl^en^ reqwi^ a moi^ C(^0)ji» 3Qj^, 
tlH^i jlM^ wbipb j^e tp ite T^. Wben t)ie wbol^ 
lMi|ni|W ^<)Wi$)t J?v& «»yglu fiyw fk^ ^ptt^X)f tfaespealcer 
without the i^vaiM^ wbipb )>PPk$ afford pf p^HSUpyg 
9t|)|fjB^%;an4 ^eid^uJS what af^ajns ohacuce^ great 
qpi^s«|ifis^ i#i abKii^ ^ ^ 4iypick4* W^ should never 
.|)m$iWe,l90joi(¥;hQn ihe )quictoes3 of oinr bearer's 
\wMfer^ta9(]t{^j bttHpur Myle p^pht to be 3uch^ thae 
«Bj pfipsonpf .pofpinpn 4»pacity may cpmpreibend our 
mming witAout e&rt. A Aowiufp copious istyj^y 
x^fm^tf^.h jce^uiired in. al) public speakera. Tbey 
p}]|gbUt the^ saoie time to guard againat such a degree 
^p^^^^ion^s render? tbeuai languid and tiiei^im^ ^ 
V ^Im^wrii^n opmposiiipn^^ a ceiM^ degree ef con* 
r4i$jMi^:poi«iS9ea greidt AdwnMi0ei# U ^nf^ears liveijr j 
4BiepB lip Ai^agttentioa $ widkes # aUta^gerinpiiesmmi^ 
%i i J 4{nU i6et the «i>J by iiifipliangiepine'CMircisfi ip 
tibe ieader!simi liks.^^/Oof»}i»e^ fpRipfebenamalfAs 
^k j^^el^fp^^dment jn narmtion $ md a anpfodNlV ^ 
i^B^eceMaiy'vfMdajibnpsilberM^ A ludVS fW P 
i|e|(ec^oa of striking circuMstasHaes^ ickitbed in«nfir?pi|i 
mid.conpiselangu^e, prodtiees ji deliffalftU teffiaet^-r- 
Inrnddreises 4o {tx paasioiks^ the ^onoifie vfmm^m^ 
^ be adopted^ in pcefonence io the difiiiae. WhM ^n^ 
booMMe pcoUx, we, are Idsvajs in fafuiaEdiif CMUng<i^ 
jread^. And when tbe itnaginatien and tbpM -ace fm^ 
pn^)y ^gage4> tbey^ a^pply manjr particulars to greatter 
^advantagejtban an author can display thent. The oesc 
is diffnent^ when we address eurselves to the under- 
standing; 
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sCandittg; as in all matters of reasonti^/' exjdkitioOf 
and instroctioQ. There I would prefer a more frea 
and diffuse manner. Wken you would oapdrate tba 
fttncy, or enga^ the heart, be concise ; wbe« ^ou 
would inform the understanding, be more copious mi 
dtfiusc. The understanding moves more slowly, and 
requires to be assisted in its operations. 

A diffuse style generally abounds in long periods^; 
iind a Concise style often in short onea« It is sot, hom^ 
ever, to be inferred that long or short setifences' luti 
fully characteristic of the one or the other. An author 
may always employ short periods, and yet be very dif* 
fuse : a scanty portion of sentiment mayspread tbroo^ 
« great number of those periods. Some authors, by ihe 
shortness and quaintness of their sentences, may at 
4rst view appear very concise, without being so ia rMt 
ility. They transfigure the same thought into fiMuqr 
difierent forms, and make it pass for a new one,diiiy^^ 
^vtnga newturn to the esq^ression. Thus, most pf 
I the French writers compose in short aentencels i though 
Iheir style in general is far firom being coivdse. They 
<(f«ommouly break down into two or three periods, si 
jM¥tion of thought which a British author would crowd 
into bne. In like manner, an author may eoqdojp long 
periods, and yet be concise : his, periods may be long 

' without beiQg overloaded with any redundancy of ex- 
pr^^lon. Thus, in the writings of Lord Kam^s, we 
frequently m^et with lengthened sentences, though 

!<se)dom with errors in point of conciseness. ' 

' ''The direct tendency of short sentences is to^n4^ 
f tylc brisk and lively, but not always concise* Tbcy 

^ Jkcep tite n ind awake by means of quick socWssivc 

impulses ^ 
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ittlMvliei; andgire to composition more of a spirited 
rtittraeter. Long periods are grave and statciy ; but^ 
Kite M grave things, they are apt to become dulf. 
i^ The '^Mowing quotation may serve as an instance of 
^Onm e&pksm and diffose style. 

b jL3C«ii eatil; admire poetry, and yet withont adoring it ; I eaa 

allow it to arise from the greatest excellence of natural temper, or 

the greatest race of native genias, without exceeding the reacU of 

wliat is linman, or giving it any approaches of divinity, whidi is, I 

MOv^ dttbis^d at ditbotioiired by ascribing to it any thing t|iat ia 

Ifl^lhc^ ci^^pa^ of oar action, or even comprehension, unless it be 

xaited b;^ an immediate inflnence /rom itself. I cannot nlfow 

poeVry td be more divine in its effects timn in its eaaset, nor any 

6^>era^6tr produced by it to be more than parely nataiml, or W 

i i |p gi»ft jiiiyjrtl>tg toH of wonder than those of mosic, or of natar^l 

|i||^^wever any of them have appeared to minds little versed in 

the specnlations ofuatnre, of occnlt qualities, and the fbrce of nmil* 

Ws or df ^Bounds; Whoever talks ofdrawhig down the' mooafrma 

imkjst^hf^f^^af vtnif or ofchanas^ eHhor beUevct oot himself 

fUM^ ^fpHy Miav«« what others told him, or perliaps follows an 

^pi^ja bf gun by the practice of some poet, upon the facility ^ 

jioine people, who, knowing the time when an eclipse woM MippeH, 

^]libld tilten he would by hia cburma call dowa the moon atfncfa an 

i%iiiViii4 smahy Hmn tlitnght ta have poifonncd it-^Wheir I read 

^tJMltcharaihB^ dascription in Virgil's eighth Eclogue of all sbrU of 

^chaimaand fascinations by verses, by images, by kndts, by numbert, 

Tby fire,, by herbs, employed upon occasion of a rioleat paiftiMi» 

^nditt a jeid^as or disaj^poittted love } I have recourse to the strong 

^jmprmiMin ^ fablf a and of p4i|etry, to the easy misUkes of popular 

^^piaiatti, to the force of imagination, to the secret vutues of several 

^erbf , and to the piowers of sounds : and I am sorry the natural 

history, or account of faschiation, has not em|doyad the pcsaf sone 

^^rs^a of sach exaellcnt vrit, and deep tho|iglit*and learning, aa 

, GssattboQ^ -whOk wiit that ourtous and useful treatise of enthusiasm, 

and by itdiscpvered the hidden or mistaken sources of that dethtion, 

so frequent in all regions and religions of the woild, aiid wldch Kid 

M latal^ spread over our country in that ag« ia which this treatise 

wal so seasonably published. *Tis much to be lamented that he 

. Jlycd aot to <?oroplf te that work in the second part be proml{sed ; 

■ ' ^ • -^ * ■ ' ? ' -'or 
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AftkMliis friends ntgXecXjad Uvb puL1Ul)ii^ it| ^tiww %iCi m' 
{Mlpers, thoagh loose and unfinished, I think a denr n<-r4jiiJil i^^^ 
cntfantfatm and fascination, from their natural cau^ps^ won hi v^fy . 
much detenF« fVon mankind in geoerali as ncW as rroiu tlio mui- . 
tnoBwealthof iearniof ; migbt perhaiNi ffcvent i^o inaii>' ivHhrir' 
disorders, and save the lives of so mao^ iaofcent, 4$!^4^,,^: 
dehiding people, who suflfer so frequently upon aceoimt of witches 
and wizards. I have seen many miserable examples of jrhfs kind 
in my jpontb at home ; and tlumgh the humour or fdshion U; z good 
deal worn out of the world within thirty or forty yewB jiast, yet ijt 
stni remains in several remote parte of Germany, Sweden, and 
some other countries. — Temple on Poeirg, 

Of the concise ttyle^ I shall likewise scibjoin aii 
example. 

, A man, while awake, is cQnscionsi>f a cratHmed ti^tia af pe^ 
ceptions and ideas passing in bis nuBd. It reqaives no aelivtity mn 
Ins pait to carry en tlie traia • abr can he at will add to Ihe Iraia 
any idea that Ims n^cwmaikm wfHIiit At the «uHe lftm« n^ 
learn frem daily cxperieaiae, that IIm Ivaia af odr llMMi|^tola«iitfr 
regnlated by chanee ; and if it depcndaot apoa wiH* aor n|Nai 
ehancCy by what law it it governed? The qnettion it ef jmportaao^^ 
in tjba icieace pf hoBaa oatupe ; and I promite lieforebaad, that it 
will be foand af great iaspartaacer ja^w fiae artt«^It appeaia Hmt 
tlie relatioat by which Ihiagt are linloeA.tofetbcr, Iwve a .greia 
ioflnfince in durecting the traia ef tbonc^t. Ttikiqg a view^ 
external ol|}ectt> we see that their inherent propertiet urc not moi>e> 
remarkable than thehr^varioat relatiaat whiek oeonect tliem logellier : 
one thing, perceived ^o be a cause, u oonaected^-witii »ite sevcvQl 
ffiects ; tome Ibiqgt are coaaeeted by coaligmty in time, otlieiail^ 
contiguity in tpaee ; tome are eonaeeled by retemblaaee, joaie ligr 
contrast ; tome go befooe, same follow : net « tmgle Hiing appeata 
tolitary and altogether de<i^oid of caaaecti<m ; the only difference 
is, that some are ultimately conaected, eone auve eUgfatly, came 
near, some at a distaace«-rEsperianoe wiN aatisly ns ef wiMft 
reason makes probable, that the train of onr thoughtt it 4b a grata 
measure regulated by the foregoing connexions:: an^atemal>ob}eet 
is no sooner presented to at in idea, than it anggests So ilicflniind 
other objects with which it is cotraected ; and in this asauncr is « 
train of thoughts oompoted. tSuch it -thc^law of succession : iw)he» 

thcr 
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ihcr an ori^iuU li^w, or whether directed by tome latent piinciple^ 
If doiibtfaT; and probab]y will for ever remaio so. TbU law, 
hWeVer, it not inyiolabk $ U soaKtimef happens, that an idea 
mtakti in the mind without that connexion ; as for example, after a 
pi^itf^d sleep.— :Hame9*« £l(mini$ tf CrHiei$mm 

In tills |>assa^e Dothing b vague or redundtat : everj^ 
wor4 and expressioDis appropriate. 

Of dl writers^ ancient and modeniy Aristotle, Taci- 
ttlis^ and Montesquieu^ afford the most remarkable in- 
s^hces of conciseness in style. The language of 
Ix>cke and Clarke, though hr from being highly po- 
lisled, IS also concise, and, upon the whole, not badly 
adapted to the profound speculations of those authors* 
The^style of Dr, Held is entitled to no small praise on 
ae'cobht of the same quality. He always expresses 
hfpiself with clearness, and seldom makes use of a 
woiid that could be changed for a better. 

0f{l beautiful and magnificent difTuseness, the works 
of l^tb apd Cicero exhibit, beyond doubt, the most 
ill^tripuf instances that can be given. And, among 
ottr own countrymen, Temple, Addison, and Burkes 
afford examples of the same species of excellence. 
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CHAP. XX. 

OF THE NERVOUS AND THE PEBBLE STYLl. ^ ^ 

JT 18 generally imagined that tbe terms uenreits and 
.feeble, when applied to style, are synonj^oioiis 
with concise and diffuse. This, however, is not the. 
caise. It is indeed true that difiuse writers have, Sor 
the most part, some degree of feebkfiesf, and tbat 
nerrous writers will generally inclhie toconeiseiieaa of 
expression ; but this is by no means an universal tuie^ 
There are instances of writers who, in tHe miiht oC 
a full and copious style, have maintained a gteai degree 
of strength. And, do the other hand, an anther m^ 
be parsimonious of his words, without attaiBiBg to 
any remarkable vigour of diction. 
■' The foundations of a nervous or ji wealc.s^^.jnr^ 
kid in an author's manner of tbinkinj^. If ius con^ 
eeptions are strong, hb expressions will be enei^^ticf 
But if he have only an indistinct view of hia subject f 
if his ideas be loose and wavering; if fab geniua be 
^och, or, at the time of his writing, so carelessly exerlK 
ed, that he has no firm h^d of the conception wifick 
he would communicate to ns, tbe marks of all tUa wM 
plainly appear in his style. Several unmeaoing wocda^ 
and loose epithets will be] found ; his expressiona vfill 
he vi^e and general ; bis arrangement indistinct as4 
feeble. We shall be able to conceive somewhat of hk 
'meaning, but our conceptions will be finnt. l^^iereas 
a nervous writer, whether he employ an extend^ 4^rM 
concise style, gives us always a strong impression of 
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his meaniDg : hU mipd is full of this subject^ and hit 
words are all expressive; every phrase and every 
figure which he uses, tend to render the pleasure which 
he would set before us, more lively and complete. 
)' £v€ry autfaoTi in every composition, ought to study 
ttt. 9mfftes$ hinaself with some degree of strength. In 
pp ^rttep as he approaches the feeble, he becomes a 
bol .wriier. In all kinds of writing, however, the 
state; degiee of strength is not required. But the 
diDMgmvejmd. weighty any composition it, the roor^ 
shtald th» quality predominate in the style. H istory, 
jMiihssiiphy, ' and some species of oratory require it in 
»>iqwiient degree ; while in romances, epistles, and 
^8Mjra^i% lighter cast, it is not so absolutely requkite. 
ij^l^gixsat a study i)f strength, to the neglect of other 
desirable qualities of style, is apt to betray writers in^ 
ftharslyncs^iof nmnner. Harshness arises from th« use 
of/mautbdrized words, from forced inversions iu the 
cobstruction of sentences, and from the neglect. of 
smoothness i6r harmony. This is reckoned the general 
£Hftk: of' some of the earliest of our EngKsh classics ; 
sttcbar Bacon, Raleigh, Hooker, Milton, and other 
#iittes of those days. The style of these writers is, 
MiT'tke most part, nervous and energetic in an eminent 
dl)giee^ Wt the language in their hands was very 
difieient from what it is at present.. They were too 
kmi of La^ idioms: in the structure of their sentences, 
ia^ersion is often carried to an unwarrantable length. 
Of /that kind of style which b here alluded to, it will 
hevpiiBfler lo-producie a few eacamples. 

i J '^/i • • ,* ■»' ■ • ■ • . , , > , 

^ Though for no other cause, yet for this, that posterity may know 
ir^ have not loosely, through silence, permitted things to passawa^p 

as 
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«l in dreani, there aba)! be for mcvr» mfonnation^ tfuNuit tha imi0l|. 
coocerniof the pretent state of the church of Ood ettahlbheil 
agioB^ nty and their carefol endearoora wludi wo«ld have apheld 
the saaie^liaDlrer»« EeeUma$ik^ P9Ut^ 

We iee tcholart maay, more than otf^rs ordinaril^y aa^eil t» 
MclaacMy) because their retired coorset of life, ^d privacy of 
stodj, it a great means to fted thathamonr where it Is naturally, 
flmod % yet neither foUowelh it, Ibcrelbre^ that afl scholars live 
wicon^ortable Uret^ because sont do so, that are posseised aM 
oppreued with that humour; nor may that rightly be ascribed ^^o 
study and learning, which not^it, but the constitutiou of som^ 
students, producetii.— (Tflfoiker^s Jby 4f<fttf Jttfi. 

With regud to the trunipositioo of wor^s md nmm^ 
b^ out ot their natartl order^ eritict bav^ eottiieidjtild 
foticb discussion* It is agreed on all bat?dsy tfaataiwli 
traasposition or ioTerssoii bastows upon a pmoAtm 
yerj sensible degree of force ajKleleration^ an4ji^ 
wifters seem to be at a loss in what xnaniier toi^fH^t 
for this effect* Whether^ upon tl^ wbole^ we. Ji^ye 
gained or lost by departing irom this niod^ ^¥^fS^ 
ment, has by some been doubtedr It appear/^ ^ ms 
that the genius of the English language doe» no^ nati^:>' 
rally admit of much ioyefsion« But^ bov^ev^ ^if 
ndoy be, such violent instances of transpositioi? ^^m^W 
in the passages lately quoted^ are altogether obspl^t^; 
and no modern writer could ado^t XhpBS^ ivit^wt tbe 
censui^ of hanhness and affectation* 

Among those wbo first laid aside the fre^^fiji* 
versions Mfhich prevailed among writers of the foripar 
age, we nuiy reckon Cowley a«d Clareadon* The 
writings of Temple also contributed mucl^ to advimip 
the language to its present state: but to those of Dry- 
den it is chiefly indebted for its smoothness and elegance. 

Dryden 



OfjriM^^ hfpm ta tmle about the tine of the Reito^ 
^tfoi^i/ and eontinued long in his Hterary eareer. He 
l>rought to the study of his native tongue a vigc^ous 
ipound fraught with various knowledge. There is a 
AAwfi89 10- hi& dictiooy a cofMousness^ ease^ and variety 
It^ h» expression^ which have never been surpassed 
Vy W 9f ^^^^ who have come after him* His clause$ 
mm Beyer ^lanced^ nor bis periods modelled ; every 
tt^d aeems to drop by chance, though it falls into its 
pro^r }^lace. Nothing iscold, or languid ; the whole 
is airy> animatedi and vigorous ; what is little^ is gay ; 
wfaati^ffeat^ is splendid. Though all is easy, nothing 
ftfesWe:! though all seems careless, there is nothing 
barrii^^.aud though since the publication of his works^ 
move than a century has elapsed, yet they have nor 
tlii|i%:vn|ccMitb or obsolete.*^ 

''•Some are of opinion that it is elegance natiier than 
iBt^(^t)^,Whil;h forms theehief characteristic of modern 
Sngfish kothoiRs. They maintain that, since the dose 
^th^ la^t century, few specimens have been exhibited 
df ^n^getic composition, and that purity «id elcigiMRoe 
llkie beeh studied, to the neglect of strength and 
Vifetfur/ This charge seems to be unsupported by facts. 
What writer ever expressed himself with greater ener- 
gy thatt Johnson ? Or who ever discovered any want 
of this quality in the compositions of Hawkesworth, 
^Robertson, and Stuart ? From the catalogue of living 
antbors, several great names might also be selected* 
Vigouv is somettmes confounded wttbtmrshness : k 

% Imagined that a writer cannot be energeric, without 

-'^ '^ i '■•'--■■ -■ — ■ 

f :MiiitiB^ Lift Df ArydeB. 

being 
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belDg rugged. ** They would not have it run without'; 
rubs, as if that style were more strong and manlyf that^ 
struck the ear with a kind of unevenness."* r 

Those who complain that, with regard to energy of 
expression, no writer of the present i^ can be cott^^^ 
pared with Bacon and Raleigh, ought to impute thir' 
circumstance to another cause than the study of puritjp 
and elegance. If the foundations of a nervous or weak 
style be laid in the author's manner of thinking, tHe 
matter may readily be explained. Bacon and Ra|eigl^^ 
possessed greater genius than those who are brotigbft 
into competition with them. • "^ 

I shall now endeavour to select some instances 'o^^ 
the vigorous style ; though the general character of ar 
writer cannot be collected from detached passageii. " - ' 

About tbii time Warbnrtou began to make l\u appearance io the 
fint ranks of learning. He was a roan of TigorQus faculties, a mind 
ferrid and vehement, supplied by incessant and unSimited eaq^ji^y, 
with wonderful extent and variety of knowledge, wljich yet ii«d not 
oppressed his imagination, nor clouded his perspicacity. To every 
work he brought a memory full fraught, together vrWh a fanci^ 
fertile of original combinations, and at once exeitf d ^le fp^,p^i^^ 
the scholar, the rea<oner, and the wit. But his knowledge yr^.t^j 
multifarious to be ^ ways exaet, and his pursuits too eager to ,^ i 
always cautious. His abilities gave him a haughty confidence, 
which he disdained to conceal or mollify ; and his impatience of 
opjpoaition duq[K»ed hioi to treat his advetvarfes wi^h suoh ^lil 
tcmptnous superiority as made hia readers commonly hhpnpftmiic 
and excited against the advocate the wishes of some who favonrc^. 
thecanie. He seems to have adopted the Roman emperorV j^"^ 
tettniiiatidD, Mbrntf dtnn mehmnt ; he used no ailuhasiettii' ^if"* 
ge^e^language, hot wLdied to eompel rather than petnade.' :»iK 

^ Jonson's Discoveries.'^ ; ^ ^ 

'' Style 



Bt^\t if e9^iu without felecttoo, and forcible wtthoot ncatnctsi 
lie took the words that presented themselves ; his diction is coarse 
tM^h^jpnte, add his sentences are unmeasured.— Jofcasofi's I4ft 

From the writings of this author a more admirable 
sil^iQeQ might be selected j but I have choseu this, 
qp^nccouot of its refereoce to our present subject. 

Chrtfl^tianity was more calculated, than the superstitions of pagan* 
is|ii, to impress the imagination and the heart The rite of bap- 
tism taught the follower of Odin to transfer his worship to Christ. 
nWiie^d Christianity with his sword and his life, bocamc a sacred 
TOW, to which every knight was ambitious to submit. He con* 
j^dered himself as a saint, as well as a hero ; and on the foundation 
olf" hii piety, the successors of St. Peter were to precipitate the 
^lEttiles of Europe upon Asia, and to commence the crusades, those 
memorable monuments of superstition and heroism. The ladj 
not less than the knight, was to feel the inflnence of this religion. 
Society was to be disturbed with the sublime extravagance of 
itiiatics, Who were to court perfections out of the order of nature, 
ikiirtificatlons, ansterities, and penances, were to be meritorious in 
p^portion to their duration and cruelty. The powers and affections 
oHtfie iuindand the heart were to sicken and to languish in frivolous 
liid'^fttSguiUg ceremonials. The eye of beauty was to sadden in 
niqliasteries and in solitude, or to light the unholy fires of a rampant 
I^enfabbd. The deity was to be worshipped in abjectness and in 
t^i^r^ as^he contemned the works he had made, and took delight 
i^4amatt dejection and wretchedness.— S/uorfs Vwo of Society, 

UfIS with justice that Mr. Hayley distingukhes Dr. 
Sttttort as an author possessed of " all the energy of 
gepius;^ His style, though certainlydeficient in fluency, 
^jbo^dand vigorous y and upon some occasions he even 
risffis to uiwommon elof|ueace. The English language 
cao-boastof few such finished wcH^ks as fats adn^trable 
View of Society in Ewope. The subject is interesting 

and 
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und important ; and he has applied hitnseU to (he' 
investigatioD of it with great assiduity aad research- 
Wherever tbey marched, their root was marked wHh bl^odl 
Hity ravaged or destroyed all around them. They iiid^ b« 
distinction between what waft sacred and what was profane* 
They r^pected noag^, or sex, or rank. WhM ese^ped the fury oi^ 
the fint inoniiatioD, perished in those whtdr foihiwed it Hie moii 
fertile andpopnioas provinces were converted into deserts, in which 
were scattered the rains of villages and cities, that afforded sheUet 
to a lew miserable inhabitants whom chance had preserve^, pr the 
sword of the enemy, wearied with destroying, had spared. The 
conquerors who first settled in the countries which tlicy had wmsVe^ 
were expelled or exterminated by new invaders, who, eoaang 
from regions fiirther removed from the civilised part« pf tfaA ^r^^ 
were still more fierce and rapacious. This brongbt new calamjties 
upon mankind, which did not cease until the north, by (^during 
forth snccessSve swarms, was drained of people, and coiifd m 
longer furnish insti-uments of destraetion. Paniine and peslilc»Q«4 
which mlwa|s march in the train of war, when it rayagies with ti|ch 
inconsiderete cmeltyi raged in every part of J^urope, and com* 
pleted its Butkria^^RobertMoffs View ^ Society, - '1 

■ ' -Y • 'ft 

The style of Dr. Robertson is at once pc^hed Mid 
tciliergetic. It seems to approach Ihe very*bbfr*r$ Hf 
perfection. The objections which hate he^ti dFg^ 
against it by a popular writer^ tt may here be prbpei- 
to consider. ♦« The historian of Charles the fiMi/'it 
is remarked, *^ possesses so many excellencies, that'it 
in Idoiost saorilegioui to detmct frdni his tnerif. BM 
tio writer is perfect ; and I doubt not, from ^tdpkiUh 
X entertain of bis taste and candour, that be'tit^H-^bift^ 
fess, when the ardour of composition is abated; thai?K!l 
style has deviated from the historical to therdeft^ 
matory. Re relates the councils as wellasihe wtdn 
t>f nations vrith alt the vehemence of a Dt^tndstlie^M 

tod 
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mA &it thpid tloquence of a Ciceronl^a mdKppic, 
The itjh is ^(mitig dnd ahifnated in a high degree ; 
bm A6t^ hatufe cKctate that a long and didHtse di^ser- 
tAticm cm iudh Subjects as the feudal state, or oh othet^ 
^iitiihf dlstpasshmate in themselves, should be tteatei 
ih fi ityte iehich Mrould become an orator in the Aiit dl 
r^trsidg his sluggish countrymen to repel an invader } 
I will not enter into an enquiry, whether such long 
d&^^rlatlctiss legitimately belong to history or to ftno* 
ther s|>eeies of composition. I believe they tmght 
mofe properly be classed under the name of political 
4itoertations. lliey find no place in the purer modeb 
itf knti<j[uity ; and the reader has certainly a right to 
'(50tdplkln thdt they occupy a disproportionate patt df 
H W(Mrk, and appear-in the place of facts, on which he 
ongkt' make his own reflections. But the fire and inM 
ifr{t^bltr,of the life and spirit which is diffused over tids 
i^sjiecklible Writer's page,Mnduces us to forget a While 
the rules- prescribed by the frigidity of criticism, 
^hat though he seems to have made Demosthenes his 
tfioAsA^ instead of Uvy or Herodotus, yet sui'ely. What 
jMfdrsdhy resemblailee to the spirit of that noble Athe- 
lilan totinot fail to delight sttid improve.^^ 

I'hiise obserVatloiis seeto to b^ dictated by the S)f>irit 
i^f cold and systcfmatic erttietstm. Why is the historidiu 
id be debarred from relating the councils of nations 
witli a vehetttent tltid rapid eloquence ) The councils 
(H^nfilioDS a^y be more thterestitig than their wai^, and 
ought therefore to be related in an interesting manuer. 
Hit. upon their issue that war or peace depends | and 
ihfcy t^ioe:i^hibit the characteristic features not only 
df distltigUufaed personages^ but of a wh6le people. 
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It i$ aiked if nature dictates that a long aiid4iflfiBa^4fs7 
aertatioQ on such siubjects as the feudal staits^: or on 
others equally dispassionate in themselves, $hf>vid \m\ 
treated in a style which would become an orator in ft|« 
aet of rousing his sluggish countrymen to repel an. 
invader ? This question may be answered in the fiega- , 
tire. And it will be difficult to prove that, ia ^ tfy^, 
dissertation alluded to, the style of Robertson .corresj-^. 
ponds to the above description. It is neithfjc topjipfty^; 
nor too mean. The feudal state cannot with propr^ty^ 
be termed a dispassionate subject : it presents the 
human mind in a great variety of singular and iple* 
resting aspects, and affords an t^loqueiu writer many 
opportunities of exerting his powers. Whet Iter such 
dtssertations find a place among the models of antiquity 
is of little importance in the determinatbu of the pre* 
sent question. That they have only been attempted 
by the moderns, is a circumstance which tends to shew 
tiie progressive improvement of every tluog connected 
with the intellectual faculties of man. It is absurd to 
propose the ancient historians as permanent models : 
in many respects they are greatly excelled by the 
moderns. The modem historian exhibits a more ' 
eomfiete and masterly view of '' the progress .pf the : 
haman mind, the gradualimprovement of, reason^-tbe 
•uccessive advances of science, the vicissitudes of 
leanuog and ignorance, which are the light aqd dark- , 
Bcss of thinking beings, the extinctionand resiiSjcijtatioa 
of arts, and the revolutions of the intellectual world/'* ' 

■" ^ . ^' — , , . -/. - 

• Ai an opportunity has thu» presented itself, I shall take the 
Ubertj of meotiooiiig some authors who hare dtheji:^ trtfted of the 

That 
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("FlilrtbefMittfiil dissertation which appeared so te^dious* 
t<» the learned writer, will by most readers be perused' 
\^b a lively interest; and it is surprising that any 
cd^ic should regard it with coldness. Enquiries into 
the tiatnre and progress of society are certainly much 
more idbpottant than narrations of battles and sieges, 
negotiations and intrigues. The disquisitions of Fer- 
g^st>n, Robertson, and Stuart, may be classed with 
the mo^t masterly productions in the English language. 
Ih Dr. Ferguson's work, even Mr. Gray acknowledged . 
*^ tmcommon strains of eloquence."* 

ill e style of Mr. Gibbon has sometimes been, pre- 
ferred to tbat of Dr. Robertson ; but this is certainly 
an honour to which it U not justly entitled. It evia<^^ 
less correctness! lesa compression, and less of the g^^,^ 
nuine Attic taste. It uhuunds with affected circum)ip^'- j; 
cutlons, and witli C]jithets which have the app^rajicej 
of being introduced for the sake of the sound, raMifr^ 
than, of the sense. Yet^ with all this wantof chasteaesa^y 



ttudy of history, or of the manner in wtitch it siiould be wntten;' ^ 
Remarks upon this subject occur in the writings of DioiisrsuH^ 
LaciaB, aiid Diodorus, Vbssius, Hubertas Folicta, Riccoboni* Pa- ^ 
friei^ and Mascardt, have professedly treated of (lie historical an. 
Hie reader m»y also consult St. Real De Wfage de CHUtoire,'' 
CondiUae De VEtuit de VHittoire, Argensonfs R^^xUn$ am^ Xn 
HUtorienH Fran^is^ inserted in Choix de$ Memoir4s- de l'A€iuiemi9'A 
Rihfiile, tome iii. Hayley's Essay on History, Bo1ingbioke's£^</<rr« on^ 
thefhitdy •f iiUloiy^ and Ferriar's Menippean Essay on Eng^Uh His- 
IdfMiu. Each of thescanthors cannot be recommended as hi|[faly 
eKCdttcnl ; bjit each of tlym may be perused with some adfanti^e. 

•^ ' ^ '• Mason's Memoirs of Gray, sect. iv. 
yf^'' - I "^ it 
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it diifdayft^o oMfty^of the ftnmrs ol a classiad hntj, 
.that it is veiy far from btiog entitled to the contempts 
wbidi it has semettmea esperieQced. 

If it be neoessary to produce any iBStanee of the 
feeble s^le, the foUowtng' may, I think, be selected 
with sufficient' propriety. 

To read vuch vast niiinbers as be did, be latterly. made ose of a 
method as -extraordinary 83 any thing I have hitherto mentioned of 
him. When a boolrfitit came into bis handu, he would look the title 
page all tmr^ thm dip here and there \m the preAiee, dedication, and 
advertisements, if then wece any ; ernd Ihen cast Ms eyet^on-eaoo^of • 
the divisions, the different sections, or chapters, oad then he vcoM 
he able far ever to know what that book contained : for he remembcfrd 
aft stendilji as he conceived rapidly.— It was after he ba<l laktm to 
this tcatf of/ore^skertenuig his rea^iagt if I may be allowed so odd a»^ 
expression; and I think I rather may, because he conceived tlie 
Xpatter almost as completely in this short way, as if he had read it 
pt fuH length ; that a priest, who had eomposed a panej^ric on owe 
of Ym favourite saints, broii£,ht it to MagUabecbi, as a pTcsef*.' iHfe 
had read ilover tite way above-raenlaoned ; only the litte-pafii, sna- 
the heads of the chapters ; and then thanked him very kindly fov 
Us excellent treatise. The author, in some pain, asked hiiirt, 
** Whether that was all he inteudcd to read of his bock r' Ma^lfia- 
btchi coolly answered, "Yes; for I know very well every lhiiia{ 
that is in it." My author for this anecdote endeavoured to account 
for it in the following manner: Magliabechi, says he, knew all 
timt the uritei's before had said of this saint ; he knew thi^ particular 
father's turn and character ; and from thence judged, what be 
M'o<^]d chKse out of them, and what he would omit. — Spencers Life 
of Dld^fiabechi. 

This passage seems to exhibit every possible fault. 
The sentences are constructed in a very unskilful 
manner; the ctrcumstances are often in>properly pla- 
ced ; and the inernbcrs lo©s«'and disjointed. Nothing 
is expressed with energy ; all is feeble and ungraceful. 
The coniaiericemeiit of the second paragraph presents 

so 
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SO Violent a separation of correspoDdent words, tliat the, 
period is involved in a considerable degree of obscu« 
rity. Nor is the author's phraseology less exception*, 
able : it is altogether low and vulgar, as the expressions^ 
.io Italics will sufficiently testify. 



CHAP. XXI. 

OF THE VEHEMENT STYLE. 

'J^HE vehenoent rises a degree above the nervous 
style. The formeri however, always includes the 
iMtter: for in order to attain to any vehemence of 
4iction, an author must necessarily be possessed of 
strength. 

The vehement style u distinguished by a peculiar 
ardour of expression ; it is the language of a man 
,wlK»»e imagination and passions are strongly affected 
t»f the subject )vhich he contemplates ; and who is 
therefore negligent of lesser graces, but pours forth 
,Ms; eloquence with the fulness and rapidity of a tor- 
rent. It belongs to the higher species of oratory ; and 
indeed, is rather expected from a man who declaims in 
a popular assembly, than from one who wiites iii the 
iretsrenient of his closet. Of this style, the most 
strikkig examples in our language have been exhibited 
by Burke and Boljngbroke. 

Mn Builse was^a manof the miost splendid talents^ 
and* those talents had been improved by du0 cuHivaf^ 
tfem« His imagination was fervent and brilliant 5 but 

12 his 
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tiis judj^ipent was less %'igorous than his hnaginatroit , 
In modern, and indeed in ancient times^ the copiom* 
oess and force of his eloquence have not often been 
paralleled : it rolls along like a rapid and impetiioas 
torrent, and bears down every object that rises in op- 
position. His illustrations are vari^[ated and striking; 
be is even profuse of poetical conceptions and poatical 
imagery. His metaphois, howc%'cr, arc not unfre- 
quently coarse, and his language is deficient in purity^ 
and selection. When he has begun to descant on a 
subject which interests his morbid feelings, he know^ 
not when to pass to another. Upon the whole, it may 
perhaps be affirmed with safety, that his various pro- 
ductions are more calculated to excite the astonishment , 
or indignation of his coutetnporarles, than to secm:ej 
the applause or imitation of posterity* 

iiCNrd Bolingbroke was fitted by nature to be the 
demagogue of a popular assembly. The style which' 
runs tlirough all his political writings, is that of a^ 
person declaiming with heat, rather than writing with< 
deliberation. He abounds with rhetorical figures ; titi& 
pours himself fonh^with great impetuosity. He is co-' 
pibus to a fault ; places the same thought before u$ in 
many different views ; but generally with vivacity or 
ardour. He b bold rather than correct. His eloquence 
is a torrent that flows strong, but often muddy. His 
merit as a writer would have been considerable, if his 
matter had equalled his style« But while we find much 
to commend in the latter, the former is entitled to no 
kind of praise. In his reasonings, he is for the most 
part flimsy and false ; in his political writings factious; 

andt 
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and* in what he calls his philosophicul ones, irrcKgioiM 
an4 sophistical in the highest degree.* 

In treating of the vehement style, I have not, as 
ttpoo former occasions, attempted to select examples. 
The subject cannot in the present instance be eluci- 
dated in this manner : vehemence of style can only be 
perceived and relished by attending to a pretty long 
seiies of reasonings and illustrations. 



* Lord Cliesteilield having, mentioned Bolingbroke's /i/ra«/« 
Patriotic King, proceeds in the following miinner : " I desire tliat 
;f4te will read it over Sintl over again, w'ltti particular attention to tht 
fitjrie, and to all those beauties of oratory witli which it is adom^ 
Till I read tiiat book, I confess I did not know all the extefit.«n4 
powers of the English language. Lord Boiingbroke has both f, 
tonl^ne ^nd a pen to persnade ; his manner of speaking in private 
conversation is full as elegaAt as his writings ; whatever subject he 
eitjl^er writes oi^^peak^ npoa, he adornt with the mo»t splendkl -Elo- 
quence; net a studied o^r laboured eloquence, but sucii 4 flewtal^ 
happiness of diction, which (from care perhaps at Arst) is become so 
hkbitnal id him, that even his most familiar conversations, if taken 
06w» in writll»g, would bear the presf^, without the least cori^ction,^ 
ctth«r as to method or style. If liis conduct in the former part %f 
his life,'^had been equal to his natural and acquired-talents, 1^ ^^oul^ 
most justly have merited the epithet of all accoinplislied/'r-i^'/'cr^ 
ifikiiSon, Let, c\xxv. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXII. 



OP THE PLAIN STYLE. 

A PLAIN style is one that rejects all ambkioiis 
ornaments. The writer who adopts this manner, 
may perhaps endeavour to display his meaning witli 
perspicuity and precision : qualities of style which, it 
must be confessed, are of the highest order. His com- 
position may also be possessed of force and vivacity. 
But he will shew an indifference for what is merely or- 
namental. He does not strive to captivate the llancjr 
or tbe ear by employing rhetorical figures, or musical 
mrangement. Yet it is not necessary that he disgust 
his.'^ader by a dryness or harshness of manner. A 
plain style is consistent with smoothness of arrange- 
ment, and a temperate use of metaphor; though nei- 
ther of these is absolutely requisite. 

In discussions of a philosophical nature, the plain 
ityle ought to predominate. And, accordingly, ittaby 
of the English philosophers have employed it with 
propriety. Even in works \vhich admit, or require much 
ornament, there are parts where the plain manner 
should be adopted. But it must be remembered, that 
when this is the character which a writer affects 
throughout his whole composition, great weight of 
matter, and great force of sentiment, are requiried to 
,, tecure the reader's attention. Unless he happen to 
treat of mathematical subjects, an author ought always 
to beware of falling into a dryness of numner. This 
^ excludec 
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excludes ornaments of every description. Content 
with being understood, it has not the least aim to 
please cither the fancyor the ear. Aristotle furnishes 
the most complete example of a dry Style. Neirert 
perliaps, was there an author who adhered so rigidly 
to the strictness of a didactic manner throughout all 
his writings, and conveyed so much instruction with- 
out the least approach to ornament. With the most 
profound genius, and the most extensive views, he 
writes like a pure intelligence, who addresses himself 
solely to the understanding, without making any use 
of the channel of the imagination. But this is a man- 
ner which deserves not to be imitated. For although 
the value of the matter may compensate for the dry- 
ness or harshness of the style, yet is that dryness a 
considerable defect : it fatigues tlie attention, and 
conveys our sentiments with disadvantage to the reader 
or hearer. 

It wodld appear, however, that Aristotle wrote in 
this manner from choice rather than necessity. Had 
he preferred a more ornamental style, he could un- 
doubtedly haveattaiTicd it. It is even the opinion of 
some learned men, tiiat, if we may judge from the 
♦pecimen which still remains,* he was 'fitted by tiaturc 
to excel in the higher species of poetry. Sealiger 
r^ards his Hymn to Virtue as not inferior to the com- 
position of Pindar.t 

Dr. Swift may be placed at the head of those who 



* Apnd Atbenaenniy lib. xv. cap. xvi. Stolaeun, prope ink, «t 
Dlof^nem Laertiam in Vita Aristotelii. 
i Scfilig«ri Foetiee, lib. i. cap. xlir. 

hsve 
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l)ave employed the plain style. Few writers havfe dfe- 
covcrecl greater talents. He always shows hini^df 
completely master of the subject of which he treats. 
Few were better acquainted with the extent, the pu- 
rity, the precision of the English lanjguage : and there- 
fore, to those who are ambitious of attaining a pdre 
and correct style, he is one of the most useful models. 
But we must not look for much ornament or grace ih 
his language. His naughty and morose genius m^e 
him despise any embellishment of that kind as beneath 
his dignity. He delivers his sentiments in a plaiii, 
positive inanner, like one who is sure he is always riglit, 
and is very indifferent whether his reader be pleased or 
npt. <^ His sentences are often negligently arranged : 
the sense is sufficiently obvious ; but little regard Is 
paid to compactness or elegance. If a metaphor;^ ^dr 
any Qt her figure, chanced to render his satire more 
poignant, he would perhaps condescend to adopt it, 
when it presented itself } but if it tended only to em- 
bellish or illustrate, he would rather throw it aside. 
Hepce in his serious writings, his style often borders 
ypon the, dry and unpleasing. But in his humorods 
pieqejb; the plainness of his manner displays hb witio 
the greatest advantage. 

Dr. Johnson has commented on the style and madnc^ 
of Swift with his usual powers of discrimination. ** In 
hb vyurks," says he, " he has given very different spe- 
cimens both of sentiment and expressions. His * Tale 
jof aTub' has little resemblance to his other pieces. It 
i^Xjbibits. 9i vehemence and rapidity of mind, a copiou^- 
ne;js^f. im#^ge§, arid vivacity of diction, such as he af- 
terwards never possessed, or never exerted. It is of a 

mode 
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11(0^^ jio distinct and peculiar, that it must be consi« 
^ <)«j;^(l;by \ts^li; what is true of that, is not true of tuy 
thipg e)3e lyhieh be has written. 

^* In his other works is found an equable tenourof 
easy lang^uage, which rather trickles than flows. His 
^delight was in simplicity. That he has in his works 
|)P metaphor, a$ has been said, id not true ; but his few 
fpetaphors seem to be received rather by necessity than 
choice. He studied purity ; and though perhaps all 
^is strictures are not exact, yet it is not often that so- 
lecisms can be found j and whoever depends on his au- 
jt)^or)ty may generally conclude himself safe. His sen- 
tences are never too much dilated or contracted ; and it 
i^ni not be easy to find any embarrassment in tbe com- 
j>\icatjon of his clauses, any inconsequence in bis 
connexions, or abruptness in his transitions. 
^ ^^ His style was well suited to his thoughts, which ai^ 
never subtilized by nice disquisitions^ decorated by 
sparkling conceits, elevated by ambitious sentences, or 
variegated by far-sought learning. He pays no court 
to the passions ; he excites neither surprize noradmi- 
ration j be always understands himself ; and hisreaders 
al>yays understand him : the peruser of Swift wants lit- 
tle previous knowledge ; it will be sufficient that he is 
acquainted with common words and common things ; 
l^ejs neither required to mount elevations, nor to explore 
profundities ; his passage is always on a level, along 
so^d ground, without asperities, without obstruction. 
^v '' This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was . 
Swift^s desire to attain, and for having attained it he 
deserves praise, though perhaps not the highest praise. 
For purposes merely didactic, wb^n sonvetfaing is to 
13 he 
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be told that was not known before, it is tlie best mode ; 
btit against that inattention by which known truths arc 
suffered to lie neglected, it makes no provision v it in- 
structs, but does not persuade.*** 

I^ will now be proper to select a passage characteris- 
tic of that species of style of which weliave been >tveat- 
ing. And for this purpose we shali have recourse to 
the writings of Swift, 

I luppose it will be granted that Uardly one in an bandred 2Lmoxig 

tm people of tjnaKty, or gentry, appears to act by any ^neipteiKf 

Felifioa. Tha:t great numbers of them do entirely ditqard it, aMi 

are ready to own tlieir di&bclief of all revelation iii0rdinai74iseQttCie. 

Nor is the case much better among the vulgar, especially in great 

towns ; where the profaneness and ignorance of handicraftsmen, 

raoall traders^ serraots, and the Me, are to a 4iegttc very[bai^ -to^e 

imagined grater. Then it is observed ^abro ad, thatiOoraAaof 

pipitsds bath so Ultle sense of religion as the English Soldiers: in 

confirm which, I have been often told by great officers in tht army, 

, tbat in the whole ^irompass of their acquaintance, they coald not re- 

eollect three of their profession, who seemed to vegaid or ^beli^ve 

fi^e syllable of 4iet}ospel : ami tlie same, at leasts «ay t>e>affiim-^ 

"«d of the fl^et. The confleqaences of a!l which, upon the aciious 

*pf t^en, are equally manifest. ITiey never go about, as in former 

^ times, to hide or palliate their vices ; but expose them freely t^ 

view, like ady other oomnoB occovrenoes of life, without the least 

-rfiproaoh Ibom -the -world or th€'nisclvi;s. For instaace, any man- 

^wiljl tf^l yoi^, he intends to b? drnnk> this evening, or was so last 

- pigbt, with as little ceremony or scruple, as he would tell yon the 

time of the day. He will let you know that he is going to a wenck 

Vilh as much indifference asiie. vvouM :a piece of pubtic oews« He 

"^iUsv^ar, curse, or bldspheme, without the least passion oi' psovo^ 

cation. And although all regard for reputation be not quite laid 

aside in the other sex ; it is, however, at so low an ebb, that very 



• Joliwon's lift of Siirift. 
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frwam.>iigtiMili;«eelrt0 tMik virtue and A#M4fiet </aQjr i^ar«ttt|f 
fbr preserviDg it. If this be not so, how comes it to put thai 
women of tainted reputations find the same ceontenan<;e and 
reception in lifl public places, with those of the nicest 'viptue, 
who pay and ^reeeive visits from them, wittiont any maiqwr^f 
scruple ? Which proceeding, as it is not very old among ns, so I 
take it to he of most pernicious consequence. It looks like a sort 
of compounding between Virtue and Vice ^ as if a woman were 
alfowed to be vicious, provided she be not pro6igate ; as if thmre 
wasn certain 'point where gallantry ends, md infamy besint i or 
tbitan btndred forimiBal amours were not a3 pardAnable as half % 
fCore.'-^Swifi on th$ Advancement of Religion, 
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OP THE> NEAT STYihSi , 

I^EATNfiSS of style implies » rnittan A^^ Pf 

ornament. Its ornaments, however, are not of 

fthe ilK»t showy or brUlidfyt ki<Ad : tkcy aw^Mielv.^iire 

'easily attained. A writef '\dio employ* iWs "ftfnd of 

.ftyle, considers tie beauties of lai^u2|ge as an object 

^H)?orthyof atteotkn. Heis eai«fN]JnitbeobolQet4(tf.lu6 

;i;frords, and endeavours to -arirangcf tfaem ^itfc 'propriety 

^and elegance ; biit he seldom attempts any bdfd flight 

jof eloqueikce. His sentences are free from the incum- 

brainces of soperfluoiis words : they areof .a .PiOilenile 

length, and rather inclrning to brevity thwi to a is^eU^ 

ing structure ; they generally close with propriety 

aEid^Fa unincumbered with kng tails. His cadenoeea 

varied^ but Dotof tlie studied musicftl Jcmd. Such 

figurea 
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fgures as he employs, are short and cojrettt ralh^r 

tfianbotd or glowing. 

This style may, perhaps, be adopted by an author 
of superior genius ; but it is not unattainable by pw 
of no uncommon capacity. Any writer of ordiqary 
attainments may acquire it, by carefully attending fo 
the laws of rhetoric, and to the practice of writers of 
establislied reputation. It is a mode of writing tl^t 
never becomes disagreeable. It imprints a oharaeler 
of moderate elevation on our composition, and displays 
a decent degree of ornament, which is notlncompa; 
libk with any subject whatever. A familar letter, ftr 
a law paper, may be written with neatness; and a aec^ 
mon, or philosophical treatise, in a neat style, witt be 
read with pleasure. ,f 1. 

The writings of Middleton, Berkeley, Blackstone, 
and Smith, appear to me to exhibit models of this 
species of style. From the last of these authors I 
shall endeavour to select an apposite passage. 

We lyvpatbise even with the dead, and overlooking what it of 
real inportasce in their sitaation, that awfnl fnturity which awaiti 
them, w« are chiefly affected by those circumstances which strilKc 
onr senses, bnt can have no influence upon their happiness. It is 
miserihley we think, to be deprifcd of the light of thi sun f tc^Ae 
•bat o«t fjrom life and.con? ersation ; to be laid in the cold giave a 
prey to corruption and the reptiles of tlie eapthi to be no more 
thbaght of in this world, but to be obliterated in a little time from 
the affections and almost from the memory of tlieir dearest friends 
nd relations. Sarely, we imagine, weeanneTcr fttl toaaraiob 
forlhfoise.wbo, have sufftred so dreadful a calamity. The tribute; ^f 
our fellow feelings seems doubly due to tbem now when tliey afe 
In danger of bein^ forgot by e? ery body ,^ and, by the vain honouys 
#h1db Wt ^*to iheirmmory, we endeavovr^fb^ dw^o^n^ikii^ry, 
aiti6eial|y»>t# kecp>alivf ocr melancholy' re inembfanet ?of ihHf liiis- 

fortune 
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IbrittUfc. ^That our syispathy ean afibrd them no cQMokitlo% «e€af« 
to be an addition to their calamity ; and to think that all we can .do 
i9.unayaiiMig» and t|iat} wbatalleriates all other distress, the regret, 
the love) atid the lamentations of their friends, can yield oo comfort 
to them, serves only to exasperate the sense of their misery. The 
Ka^piness of the dead, however, most assuredly is affected by uomt 
of these eircamstances ; nor i»it the thought of these things which 
t;an ever disturb the profound security of their repose. The idea of 
that dreary and endless melancholy which the fancy naturally 
ascribes to their condition, arises altogetherfrom our joiaing to the 
Change which baa been produced upon them, our own conscioosaess 
of tfiokt ohange, from our putting ourselves m their situation, and 
from Qur lodging, if I may be allowed to say so, our own living souls 
in their inanimated bodies, and thence conceiving what would be 
ibttr emotions in this case. It is from this very illusion of the ima* 
gtadniVtbat the foraoght of our own dissolution is so terrible to 
nai and, that« the idea of those circumstances, which undoubtedly 
can give us no pain when we are dead, makes us miserable whllr 
we are alive.««-5mtlA's Theery b/ Moral Sentiment*. ^^ „- 



CHAP. XXIV- 



OP THE GRACEFUL STYLE. 

I^OTWITHSTANDING the powerful effect whiek 
^ graceful composition produces upon the mind, k 
!s difficult to reduce it to a definition. Where language 
does, not supply us with proper words to express the 
ideas of the mind, we can only convey our seotimenU 
in figurative terihs ; a defect which necessarily }ntro«» 
i^ucea^ isome obscurity. 

. ;Gi^face in writing, may be compared to that ensy air 

wfaioh so Tcmarkably distiognishes p^soiis of a genteel 

• '* - li an«] 
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nod Mb«fal oast. It consists not only in the particular 
beaitty of single parts, but in the general symmetry 
and construction of the whole. An author may be just 
in his sent! men tSy lively in his figures, and clear in his 
expreasion ; yet at the same time may be wholly a 
stranger to graceful composition. The several mem- 
bers of a discourse must be so agreeably united as mn* 
tually to reflect beauty upon each other : their arrange- 
ment must be so happily disposed as not to admil of 
the least interposition without manifest prejudice to the 
entire piece. The tiioughts, the metaphors, the allu 
tioBs, and the diction, should appear easy and natural, 
and seem to arise like so many spontaneous prodiift- 
tions, rather than as the eflPects of art or labour. 

Whatever, therefore, is forced or affepted in the sen- 
timents, whatever pompous or pedantic in the expres^- 
sion, is the very reverse of grace. Her mien is neither 
that of a prude, nor that of a coquette : she is regular 
without formality, and sprightly without being fantas- 
tical. Grace is to good writing, wliat a proper light is 
to a fine picture ; it not only shows all the figures in 
their several proportions and relations, but shews them 
in the most advantageous manner. 

As gentility appears in the most nalnute actionsyand 
improves the most inconsiderable gesture, ^so grace is 
diM0¥6red in the placing even of a single word, or in 
the torn of a mere expletive. Nor is this inexpressible 
quality confined to one species of composition: it ex- 
tends fr^rt) the htttnUJe pastoral to the lofty epic :; from 
the slightest letter to the most solemn discourse. 

It is supposed^hat Sir William Temple w!is the fhst 
writer who introduced a graceful manner into English 

^ prose. 
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pcdse.* I aah rather incliQed to tbmk tliat this honoor 
is >diie to Cowley. The general merit of this aiuhooT'S 
•fsays has been acknowledged by Johnsonf and Gold* 
smith ;t but they have never been referred to as in- 
stknces of graceful comjposition. They however seem 
eotftled to this mark of distinction. His sentiments ape 
natural, and hb diction simple and unafiected. No- 
thing appears fkr-fetcfaed, or artificially constructed.^ 
aiid bur ears are seldom or never assailed with pom- 
pous and pedantic expressions. 

But wherever we may look for the origin of this 
quality. It is certainly to be iound in its highest .per£es- 
tion in the compositions of Mr. Addison, an author 
whose writings 'Will be distinguished asiong<as polite* 
ness and good sense find any admirers. That becoming' 
air^which Cicero esteems the criterion of fine writings 
and 'which every reader, he says, imagines so easy to 
be 'imitdted, yet will find so difficult to attain, is^the 
prevailing characteristic of aVl this excellent author'a 
pterformatfces. We way justly apply to him what 
Ptftto^ in his allegorical language, says of Aristophane s; 
th€ 'Graces, having searched all the world round'for a| 
sample in which they might for ever dwell, settled at 
last in the breast of Addison. 

His style is thus characterised by Dr. Johnson. 
^^ His prose iis tlie model of the middle style j on girave 
subjects not formal, on light occasions not groveling;: 
pure without scrupulosity, and exact without elabora- 



* MciewiUfs Letters of FitJK>6b«rne, Let. xxjx. 
Jf JohoAon's Xife of Cowley. 
^GoIdirimitU's Essays, vol Ui. Essay xx. 
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tion ; 4ilways equable, and always easy, wiibout gl^M^iig 
words, or pointed sentences. Addison never de?iate9, 
from his track to snatch a grace ; he seeks no amhir. 
tiotts ornaments, and tries no hazardous innovations., 
His page is always luminous, but never blazes in un-^ 
expected splendour. , , , . 

: .^^ It was a)>parentLy his principal endeavour to axrpid 
all harshness and severity of diction \ he is t]iere%e; 
sometimes verbose in his transitions and connectipq/i^ 
and sometimes descends too much to the language ^o( 
conversation ; yet if his language had been less IdiQ*; 
matical, it might have lost somewhat of its geuui^ 
Anglicism. What he attempted he performed ; hts 15 
never rapid, and he never stagnates. His sentepcj^s 
have neither studied amplitude, nor affected brevity ^ 
his periods, though not diligently rounde4> are voluble 
and easy."* ^ 

^ Dryden, Pope, and Atterbury, are reckoned among 
the number of graceful writers; and to these we m^y 
likewise add the names of Melmoth and Hume. . ^ 

^.A$ a polite writer, Mr* Hume perhaps appears to tl\e 
gl^iatest advantage in some of hb essays.f His style 

•^ Jobnson*8 Life of Addiion. "' ' 

^ f Dr. Aikin» speaking of tlie stylci of ptOlotoplrical fv^riliti^ 
aiakft tke felk>wiog obtervatioM ; << Great pietitien iq M10 ii#e ^ 
words, clear arrangemeiit of all the memberf of a sentence^ close* 
■ess of methody strengtli and conciseness of expression, viithoiit 
harshness or obscurity ,are essential to perfection in this department 
of writing ; and if somewhat of the grace and amenity of language 
'}k added, wMdi isnot incompatible with the other feqniiitte, 4lie 
tfkei of conrietion liiay %e promote^, by leading on the reaidf r ptea- 
saatly through a topic perhaps natorally dry and nnallimag; I t«l- 

celve 
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lA often possessed of uncornmon grace and suavity. It 
lAlMtfhdweVer be acknowledged, that he too frequently 
adopts French idioms ; a fault which was undoubtedly 
owing to his long residence on the continent. But 
from whatever cause it may have originated, it cer- 
tainly detracts from his merit as a writer. 

JThe prose compositions of Dr. Beattie are often dis- 
tin^dislied by a degree of chaste ornament, not unwor- 
thy of the author of The Minstrel; they are indeed 
^stingoished by uncommon grace and elegance.^ His 
epistolary correspondence, interspersed in the late Sii' 
WiHiatn Pbrbes's Account of his Life and Writings, 
tvilices k' peculiar felicity of style. Mr. Cowper, in 
ohe of his letters, mentions him in terms of the warmest 
0.bilimendat1on. ^'I thanked you in my last for John- 
i^on'; 1 now thank you with more emphasis for Beattie, 
the most agreeable and amiable writer I ever met with ; 
Ae only author I have seen whose critical and philoso- 
phiealiresearches are diversified and embellished by a 
poetical imagination, that makes even the driest sub- 
ject, and the leanest, a feast for an epicure in books. 
He is so much at his ease too, that his own character 
appears in every page, and, which is very rare, we see 
not only the writer, but the man ; and that man so 
gmti^f so well tempered, so happy in his religion,^ and 
to himiane in his philosophy, that it is necessary to 
love him if one has any sense of what is lovely.*'* j 



ie?Jv« i^u;«ro «i|d Hame to be eskamf^et of tbU unioxi oi ev^t^ useful 
»a4 •gJDfteabteiquaUty.indiscfuMww ppcfjly p^Uo«pp^al.-n Mfft' 

• liayley'i Life of Cowper, vol. ii. p. 192. 
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In the writings of Mr. Harris I own myself unabk 
to perceive those Platonic graces for which they have 
been •o 'highly extolled by Dr. Knox.* His 4tyle 
seem* for the most part to be quite the reverse of 
gfacef4il. His combination of words is often havsh 
and disagreeable ; and on m^ny occasions he employs 
Greek rather than English idioms. 

In exhibiting an example of the graceful style, 1 
shall have recourse to the works of Mr. Melmoth. 

I ronsider a geDe/<Mii mind as the noblest wrork df the cveattMi, 
and am pemiaded, vrhd-ever it resides, no real merit can be want- 
ing. It iS) perhaps, the most singular of all the moral endowments. 
I am sure at least, it is often *mpnted where it cannot justly be 
claimed. The meanest setf*Iove, under some refined disguise, fre- 
quently passes upon common obserrers for this god-like principle ; 
and I have known many a popular action attribnted to this motif e, 
when it flowed from no higher a source than the suggestions of con- 
cea]ed vanity. Good-nature, as it hath many features in common 
with this virtue, is ofoaily mistaken for it: the former, howerer, if 
bot the effect, possibly, of a happy disposition of' the animal atme- 
ture, or, AS Dryden somewhere calls it, of a certain '< milkincss of 
b!ood ;*' whereas the latter is seated in the mind, and can never sub- 
sist where good sense and enlarged sentiments have no existence. 
It is -entirely founded, indeed, upon justness of thonght, which, 
l^rfeaps, is the reason this -virtne is so little the charaeteiwtic«f 
luankind in general. A man whose mind is warped by the selfisk 
• passions, or contracted by the narrow prejudices of sects or partieg, 
if he docs not want honesty, must undoubtedly wantunderstandhig. 
The same Clouds that darken his intelleetiiAl views, ob^tracthis nio« 
ral ones ; and his generosity is extremely^ circumscribed^ becauae 
bis reason is exceedingly limited.— True generosity rises above the 
ordinary rules of social conduct, and flows with much too foU a 
stseam to be comprehended within the precise marks of formal 



* Knox's Essays, No. czxvi. 
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prf eepts. It'is a yigorom "prkiciple in the soul, wbieh opens and 
expands all her Tirtues far beyond those which are only the forced 
and unnataral productions of a timid obedience. The man who is 
indaenced singly by motives of the latter kind, aims no higher than 
at certain authoritative standards ; without even attempting to reach- 
ikose glorious elevations, which constitute the only trne heroism of 
the social character. Religion, without this sovereign principle, de- 
generates into a slavish fear, and wisdom into a specious cunning ; 
leflming is but the avarice of the mind, and wit its more pleating 
kind of madness. In a wordi generosity sanctifies eveiy pastian» 
and adds grace to every acquisilion of the soul j and if it docs not 
necessarily include, at least it reflects a lustre upon the whole 
circle of moral and intellectual qualities.— -iKftf{mo^'« Letters qf 
PUB0tbmime. 
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OP THE FJLORID ^TYLE. 



AUINTILIAN regards it as a favourable presage in 

juveoile writera^ that their compositions display a 

rcfdundancy of fancy.* We must, however, beware of 



^ <' Audeat httc aetas plura, et inveniat, et inventis gautfeat, dint 
licet iUa non satis interim sicca et tevera. Facile remedium est 
abertatis; sterilia nuUo labore vincuntur. Ilia nuhl in poeris na- 
tara mininum spei dabit, In qua ingenium judicio prcesumitun 
li^Tateriam esse primuni volo vel abundantiorem, atque ultra quam 
oporteat fusam. Mnltnra inde decoqoent anni, multnni ratio lima* 
bit, aliquid veint usu ipso deteretur, sit modo unde exddi poS8}t,«t 
quod ezsculpi ; erit autem, si nonab initio tennem nimium lamlnam 
duxerimUs et quam caelatura altior rumpat. Quod mede his aeta- 
tibu.s sentire minus mirabitur, qui apud Ciccronera legerit. V0IO 
tf^im 96 efferat in OihleMcewte fiKundiia$,**'^QviwtiL\An, de InitUui. 
OrMot. lib. U.jCttp, i9 

mistaking 
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mistaking pomp of expression for luxuriance of tmagi-* 
nation. The former is of easy access, but the latter is 
more rarely to be found. It is in the power of every ' 
one to load his styl^ with high-sounding Vords and 
phrases ; but to embellish a discourse with the glowing ] 
colours of fancy, requires the aid of inventive genius. 
A certain degree of chaste ornament can never be 
unseasonable ; though gaudy and meretricious orna- 
ments are always disgusting. The over florid style, ' 
therefore, cannot be agreeable to a reader of taste. 
Although it may be allowed to youth in their first - 
essays, it must not receive the same indulgence when 
employed by writers of maturer years. We may rea- 
sonably expect, that judgment, as it ripens, should 
chasten imagination^ and reject as juvenile all such 
ornaments as are redundant or unsuitable. Nothing' 
can be more contemptible than that tinsel splendoif r. oi[^ 
language which some writers perpetually affect^.. Ili 
were well if this could be ascribed to the overffowings-^ ' 
of a rich imagination ; for, in that ease, we should ' at ' 
least 'find something to amuse our fancy, if we found 
nothing to instruct our understanding. But it is hi»i- 
liancy ot words, not of thought^ that is exhibited by '^ 
these frothy writers. We sec a laboured attempt to' 
rise to a splendour of composition, of whicb tljiey hayi? 
formed some kind of loose idea. But not possessing^ ' 
sufficient strength ofgenius to attain the desired object, ^ 
they endeavour to supply the defect by the use of' 
poetical ^wrds, cold exclamations, and common-p^pp^.,, 
figures. While they are so solicitous about eviery tliiogjf r 
which has tlie appearance of pomp and mfaghificeiice^ '* 
it has escaped these writers that sobriety in oirnanierii 
■^" " ' ' ' is 
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if pne great secret for rendering it pleasing ; and that 
without a foundation of good sense and solid thoughts 
the most florid style is but a childish imposition on the 
public. The public, however, are but too apt to bo 
imposed on in this manner. I cannot help thinking, 
th^t it reflects more honour on the religious and bene- 
volent disposition of the present age, than on the re- 
finement of its taste, that tjie works of Mr. Hervey > 
have been so generally admired. The pious and be- 
nevplent heart which is always displayed in them, and 
the lively faney which appears on some occasions, 
justly merit applause : but the perpetual glitter of ex- 
pression, the swoln imagery, and strained description, 
with which they abound, are ornaments of a false 
kii^. The following passages may be produced as a 
specimen* 

It 'was early in a summer morning, iwhen the air was cool, the 
cai^li EMht; the whole fece of the creation fresh and gay. Itie 
noisy. w^l<l:was scarce awake. Business bad not qnite shooli off 
hissouad fleep, and Riot bad but just reclined his giddy bead. All 
was serene j all was still ; efery tiling tended to inspire tranqnillity 
of ntfod, and invite to serious thought— Only the wakeful lark had 
left bar nest, and was mounting on high, to salute the opening day. 
Bleyj|ted in air^ the seemed to call the laborious husbandrnan in 
hii toilKfttM) her fellow songsters to their notes.— Earliest of birds^ 
said I, companion of the dawn, may I always rise at thy voice ! vise 
to offer tile matin-song, and adore that beneficent Bein?, '' who 
mat^eththe oatgoings of the morning and evening to rejoice."—- 
How ^harming to rov^ abroad, at this sweet hour of prime ! to 
enjoy the calm of nature, to tread the dewy lawns, and ta»te,tbe : 
■nrifled freshness of the air !— The greyness of the dawn decays 
gradual!^. Abundance of ruddy streaks tinge the fleeces of the 
firmanwlit ; 'UU, at length, the dappled aspect of the East is lost ia 
one ardeiit and bpandless bijush.'— Is it the surmise of imagfnation, 
or d9 the skies really redden with shame, to sec so toaoy sof^inely^ 

strelohed 
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Atretched on their drowsy pillows.— If^rv^y^ fUfi^ciUn* <m a JFlowi^ 
Gwrden. 

This passage is rendered ridiealous by being unneces- 
stt-ily loaded with the tritest epithets of poetry. All 
the writings of this author are nearly in the laoie 
strain. 

There is a certain degree of elevation to which prose 
may be permitted to rise. Its^ elevation, howevefj^ 
must not be perpetual ; when the writer aflfifects un- 
varied magnificence, it is probable that his reader 
wfll at length be seized with satiety. Ornament loses 
its effect when every page is crowded with embellish- 
ments. 

In the following beautiful passage we discover nose 
of those improprieties which appear in that quoted 
above. It discovers an elevation' of sentiment, free 
from all puerility of language. 

' There is a kind of Toice that speaks through the universe. The 
language of nature is that of dehght ; and even the parts incapahle 
of ndnritting thip delight, hare ^et the means of impaHiog it. De« 
hold the sub! the lustre which it spreads, and the beauties which 
it enables you to discover, kindle your admiratiou. The Ipdiatt 
ytewf it with rapture. He feels gratitude f&r its bounty. He ad* 
(Iresses the god of fire with hymns of praitK', and songs of triumph. 
Bat in vain should be attempt to make that liun share his gvatifiea- 
lions. The orb of day is uitinflnenced by his expressions of ado- 
ration. It heeds no protestations ; it feeb no emotions.; hut that 
orb administers to the comfort of the devotee^ and convex s uniica* 
lion and cheerfulness to millionst.— The structure of tlie heaveii» 
manifest such design and wisdom, that some of the ancient philo- 
sopliers supposed man born only to view and admire them. The 
bounty displayed in this<?arth, equals the grandeur conspicuous iti 
the heavens. There ia no rojjiua in which the volume of imtniction 
h o)t unfoWed. In ey(;r\ climato is found proper food for the sup* 

port 
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port of tbe inhabitants, and proper medicines for the removal of 
their diseases. And sbonld erery age tvem change ita food, and its 
diseases, there wonid stiU be found in the world supplies sufficient 
for the inhabitant. So bonnttftil and provkkfDt it' nature ! The 
distribution of oceans, seas, and rivers ; the variety of fields, met* 
do«a, and groTcs ; the luxuriance of fruits, herbs, and flowers ; the 
letum of spring, sttnuner, autu«9, >^d winter, not only regular iu 
tbeir approaches, but bringing with them presents, to make their 
retnm desirable ; th$ pleasant vicissitudes of day and night ; all 
. have a voice which, by telling man he is constantly receiving (k- 
vuors, ronifids bin he should be ready to bestow them.— •Z>v«r' 
Dissertation on Benevolence, 

*this passage expresses elevated notions in elevated lau« 
guage. It does not, like the one lately quoted, contain 
any thing ridiculous or disgusting. The orb of day k 
the only expression which approaches to puerility ; 
but it is evidently introduced for the sake of avoiding 
repetition. 

There is one department of writing in which the 
florid style may be employed with propriety ; I mean 
the oriental tale. This species of composition pos- 
sesses many charms, when finished with a noasterly 
hand } and accordingly it has always been very popular 
iVom the time of its introduction into Europe. In 
France it was at one time cultivated with particular 
attention 5 though the oriental tales which obtained a 
currency in that country, had often very little to re* 
commend them. 

Ensuite vinrent de Syrie 
Volumes de contcs sans fin, 
Ou Ton avoit mis a dessein 
L'oriental allegoric 
Los cnig^mcs ct Ic ^^rae 
Thi Tahmidiiiie, ( t du R.-bLia, 

Et 
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Et ce boa go6t de leur patHe. ■ ^ -^ 

Qoi, loiQ de perdre en cbeioin, . 
» Parnt, torttnt de chiex lltrbfn, 
Pki Arebe ^en Arable. HttmiiUtn: • "• ■ — 

■ • ■ • ' ■','..,'■». 

English literature can boast of several l>etu|iful qom*'- 
positions of this kind. It will be sufficient to lu^r^ 
tion Johnson's 7iaMe/cw, Hawkesworth's jilmorqn4^d 
J^ame/,ancl Langhorne's Solyman and Almena^tc^g^^ei 
with the various tales which occur in the Spci^atfif^ 
Rambler y and Adventurer. 

Although the oriental talc admits the florid sifle^y^ 
every page must not be higlily ornamented. The mfl4^ 
is apt to be dazzled by too much splendour :, and wbffe : 
all is magnificent, we become sick of admiration. / ^ 






CHAP. XXVI. 

OF THE SIMPI.E AND THE AFFECTED STVLE. 

gIMPLICITY, applied to writing, is a term very 
frequently used ; but, like other critical termSj it is 
often used in a very loose and vague manner^ This ' 
circumstance has chiefly arisen from the variety of 'I 
meanings attached to the word. It will therefore be "^ 
nesessary to distinguish these different sigmficattoas 5 
and to shew in what sense the term is properly ap(>lt! - 
cable to style. We may remark four different «ee^p- ^ 
tations in which it isi taken. . ;. . r: .r 

The first is simplicity of compositioi^ as opp<^ <^'' 
to a great variety of parts. This fa the simplifcjtybr' ^ 
plan in draojatic or epip poetry, as dfetingiishcd ri«)fti * ^ 

dottbjtf 
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double plots . and crowded iinci^eats. Thus wc term 
' the plan of Home's Dot/g^3impkt^4thatof Dfydea's 
j|paiitt& Friar complicated. We speak of the simpli- 
city of Homer's Iliad, id opposition to the digressions 
of Lttcan's Pharsalial In this sense, simplicity is the 
satii^wfth unity. 

The second sense is simplicity of thouglit, as opposed 
to refinement. Simple thoughts are what arise natu- 
rally, wlmt the subject or the occasion suggests un- 
sought, and what, when once suggested, are easily ap- 
prehended. Refinement in writing expresses a less 
natural and obvious train of thought, which it requires 
a peculiar hent of genius to pursue. Thus we say, 
that Parhell arid Goldsmith exhibit greater simplicity 
of thought than CgiKley and Donne : Cicero's thoughts 
on moral subjects are natural : Seneca's too reBned and 
fsr-fetchedc In these two senses of simplicity, when 
it is opposed either to variety of parts, or to refinement 
of thoiight,v it hears no proper relation to style. 

in the third place, simplicity stands opposed to 
supetfluous ornament, or pomp of language. Thus 
Jortin is termed a simple, and Gibbon a florid writer. 
The simple style, in this sense, coincides with the 
plain pt with the neat style, which, as it has already 
been treated of, requires no farther illustration. 

Tliere is also another signification attached to the 
term: wmpHcity. This does not refer to the degree of 
ornapictK employed, so niuch as tothe easy and natural 
manner in which ourlanguagevexpresses bur thoughts. 
tn jms,jic^nse^ simpHcity is compatible with the highest 
ornia;iV;nf;' "It stands oppcised, not to 6rttament,bul to 
affe«t^tiofn.','fh«s Homer possesses thw kind of siui- 
:' K plicity 
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pKchy in the greateal perfecdon ; and yet no poeihtt^ 
more onwment and beauty. 

A gracefiil aimplicity of style seems to be of eaaf 
attidi^ineQ^ ; thoagb in practice the matter is found to 
be quite otberwise.^ h does not appear dificuh to 
catch the manner of Xenophon, or Addison | yet ivho 
has ever imitated either of them with success ? 

A writer of simplicity expresses himself In a mannei' 
which every on^ thinks easy to be ftttained. Ther^ are 
no qnarlfs of art in his expression ; it se^ms the my 
la^igoage of natiure : you see in the style, nojt tbewriiter 
and bis labouip,,but the man in his own natural charac- 
tar* He maybe rich in 'his expression. ; he may avail 
hinpseff of, the beauties of figurative language ; stUV 
Qoweveri every thing se^ms to flow from him without 
eflS^ ; and he appears to write in this n^aaner^ not be- 
cause he has studied it,^ but because it is tnostoatttrat 
to him. Yet it must not be imagined that a style of. 
thi^ kind is to be attained witiiout study. To conceal : 
Its Qjyh fefforts, fs saiil to be the perfection of art \ and 
wbep we find an author'^ style characterized by a beau^ 
tifiil siippliclty, we may conclude that this is the effect 
of n^turaltngi^duityy aided by an assiduous attention 
to the rules of composition. 

ikadiog an author of simplicity^ is like maintaining 
fomjUiar cmversation with a person of distinctioni who 
lays pff&n his sentiments without affectation or^isguise, 
. 1 ■':,■"" ■ ■ ■ ' — ^ ■ " ■ j * ^ ' ' , ■ . . .1 1 ' ■ . 

^ '' ltaqtn« <eu«i qui andi'qitt/' My« Cicax>, '* qminm 8ml 
infastes sint^ taipen illo modo confidubt se posse dicere. Nam 
•qitiOius ^uUtUitas iniitabilis quidemilla Tidetiir«Me exiitimsiiti^ 
sell jiiiul est experienti minas.*''— Oraf«r. 

But 
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But a mode of vmtmg whieh seems artifieiatand elabo«^ 
rate, na^ always tim cBsMlviEintai^, tliiat it ^Ichibm'atl 
author hi form, like a man at court, Whcr6 the isptea- 
dfetff oif^tW^4 kndP^lT^e cerctnoWalof behairiooti liolKHbl 
thoiif'jI&ciitiart'ltiW which distitiguish' one person frbin * 

^^tr' ■^--■vy-'' ■ '^ - ., ■ '^'' 

'TPfii '^ncletrts afe more remarterbfe for simpfttetty' 
than the mitJdertiis/ *Phf* reason is obvious. THefbriivei' 
vi«ft»«^l»b4h tlie ^tetatesr^^d^ nat«ril geiites, artWM ifet 
elftleiiviyif to model tfteir oi»^ compositfdtfs ta^topSkf^ 
t«^bsl^W^afhefs; Whren mi^ ^uffior affeirtpts U*#>- 
litf^lR«%r?n (fe^g^r of rfcvtating teto tfBeaa«di*»^ 
Tfir^ln^^efifrTfGret^k withers hrfd no proper ifrtdd^ 
tfcp^^MJCifg i^ knd, irtrctir^^ thbse of' 

&ttrf dthir^'Iea^n^ nafibn in point of beautiful srim*' ' 
plScity; THi^ quality is highly coospitKiotis te tillt*^^ 
w«*irtgS ^'Bc^fti^rj Hesiod, Anaci^iwm, The^d-^fiiM^ 
I^UBN^m^^, Mid Xeri^phod. Rome can iilso bdi^<rf > 
sfet^tia' v^riferfe <)f this d^cr?ptio<i ^ pattiifrfariy- T?^ ? 
rtec^ feueiretras, and GcesAr. ^ > ? " 

Ih the catalogue of English authors, there are seve- 
ral 2fisrtinguished for a becoming simplicity 6f matinerJ 
Ahlioujgh Dr. Tillotson cannot be recommetided as an " 
eflij^ftnt ind polished writer, yet his style is rema:rlikbly 
simple and unaffected. It has already been observed 
ttifftlY^fatts no prehensions to genuine eloquence, if that 
terbi ]fe understood to include vehemence and stren^^ 
of <e3cpression, the beauties of figurative language^ and 
the correct^and harmonious arrangement of sentencen, 
Hi^ ve^ilimerit, however, must not be overlooked. A 
cof^ant vefn of piety and good sense runs tbrougk^all 
hi$ %brks. His manner is earnest and serious ; andto^' 
K 2 much 
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much useful instruction is conveyed in a natural styk^ 
that his works can nerer be suffered to fall into disre- 
pute. They will be held in estimation as long as the 
English language is understood ; not, indeed, as mo- 
dels of eloquence, but as the productions of an amiable 
writer whose manner is strongly expressive of bis in- 
nate goodness of heart. ** There is/' says Goldsmitii, 
*^ nothing peculiar to the language of Archbishop Til- 
lotson, but his manner of writing is inimitable ^ for one 
who reads him wonders why he himself did not think 
and speak in that very manner. The turn of his periods 
is agreeable, though artless; and every thing he says 
seems to flow spontaneously from inward conviction."* 

Sir William Temple is also remarkable for simplicity 
of style. In point of ornament and correctness, lie rises 
a degree above Tillotson ; though for the latter quality 
he is by no means remarkable. His language is chiefly 
distinguished by its smoothness and amenity. He i^ot 
unfrequently becomes prolix and careless ; yet he sel- 
dom fatigues the attention of his reader. No writer 
whatever has stamped upon his style a more lively 
impression of his own character. In reading his works, 
we seem engaged in conversation with him ; we be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with him, not merely as 
an author but as a man. With an author of this cha- 
racter we contract a kind of friendship. ^ 

It has been confidently asserted that Temple was a 
man of no learning. Those who entertain this (pinion 
ought to bestow a second perusal upon his works ; 
which certainly indicate that their author was not defi- 

• Goldsmitli'i EstSiys, vol. Hi. Essay xk. 

' , cieni 
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^i^nt either in Scholastic attainments, or in knowledge 
of the ivorW, He seems to have been competently 
^tfilted in the polite languages both of ancient and mo- 
dern times, and to have possessed a general knowledge 
iri th^ different departments of elegant literature. Per- 
haps he was not much versed in science; though it 
h not to be presumed that he was unacquainted with its 
most important branches. In proof of these assertions, 
I need only refer to his essays on poetry, on heroi^ 
irirtue, and on ancient and modern learning. 

Of the more correct and ornamented degree of the 
'simple manner, Mr. Addison undoubtedly exhibits the 
most perfect example. In figurative language he is 
extremely rich ; particularly in similes and metaphors ; 
which are so employed as to render his style splendid 
without being gaudy. There is not the least afFecta- 
* tidn iri his manner ; we see no marks of labour, nothing 
' foi'ced or constrained. Great elegance is every where 
joined with great ease and simplicity. He is in par- 
ticular distinguished by a character of modesty and 
politeness, which appears in all his writings. No au- 
tlidr has a more popular and insinuating manner* His 
works are also recommended by the great regard which 
he constantly shows for virtue and religion. 

The literary merit of Mr. Goldsmith* seems to bear 
some analogy to that of Mr. Addison. His diction is 
correct and elegant, and at the same time free from 
every species of affectation. His language flows from 
him without perceptible effort ; yet it is always siidi as 



' * GoMsmitb, who it commoniy sty4€d doctor, never obtained avy 
higher degree than that of bachelor ot' physic 

it 
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ft would b? difficiilt to improve. The cl|»^cal«asft$k 
hi» maimer .ha« seldom been equalled. Hetiaa ezert^ 
his talents apon a great variety of subjects ; and' cm 
whatever subject he happens to write he is always resMj 
with plei^iire. Hb Essays, Ufe of PameUt CiUuem 
qftbe Worlds and f^tcar of fVak^ldy are compositions 
sufficient to have established his reputation as a writer. 
His celebrity however does not solely depend upon 
Hbese productions ; it b also supported by the conspi- 
cuous merit of his dramatic and poetical works. Df. 
Johns6o has very justly characterized Goldsmith ^is^^"^ a 
min of'Stich variety of powers, and such felicity dfper- 
fbmuince, that he always seerned to do best tba^ wtiitsft 
he* was doing ; a man ^ho had the art of lieing miti&^e 
Mthowt tediousness, and general without conftaifoh; 
«iftos& language was copious without exuberance, ekici 
witRbm eoostraint, and easy without weakness.*** ' 
^•^ Sterne is generally mentioned as a writer o^'^^af 
if^lieity of style r but he does not ap^r worthjr w 
lUhi^ckKsed under the present head. H!s simpli^it^ 
f^iAbtbf tbetnbst graceful and elegatit Character. Tet 
fi^y works tb uudoubtedly fumiih examples of a style 
ittsifice^mple and ornamented. In suppott 6f tbl^' 
a^eHifon, Ishall venture to produce the followihg pats-^ 
sage'; which, .though not altogether foultless/ i^enis 
highly beautiful. r»;^ 

IVJUrb, thpu^li not tall, was aevertiielefa jof the firs^ or4ei;,of 40t& 
fiorms. Affliiction had touch'd her looks with something that Was. 
wtwksti' ciirtUy. Still ^ war f«iiiialiie ; aiMl 86 mudi y/km (ierc^ 
about her of all that the heart wishes, or the eye looks for ia womanj^ 



f Johnsoo's Life of PanttU. 
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Elita ontttC ante^ sh«^ibiHild noi oKly eat«f my bftttd, tuiil ivifik 
fiCpif cup^lmt Uaria tbonld lie in my boiiMB» andbe imto am at ft 
danghter.— Adieiv foor iHckless maiden ! imbibe tlie oil and wine 
WBicTi the compassion of a stranger, as he jonmeycfh on his way, 
]HI«^ p(^rs^ into thy ittiniriti. Tlie beki^ tvho ha^ tWite btufsed thte, 
mm oft^y bind: thent n^ for efen^^^i-nir^tf am^mtfUai d&mmofi 

ttis to be hmented that this author should ever have 
employed his talents in recommeoding a system of re- 
fined libertinism. It is also to be lamented that hf 
who could so exquisitely delineate the pleasures of 
generd beqevolence, should have been found noto^ 
riousiy deficient in the common duties of humanity. 
In the preface to his Sermons, he wishes to persuade 
his reader that they rather flow from the heart tliaii 
from the head. If this is the case, they must be soity 
productions ; for his heart was hard and uneelfing. 
" What is called se'ntimental writing,'* says the Earl of 
Orford, " though it be understood to appeal solely to 
fhe beart^ may be the product of a bad one^ Que 
wou Id imagine that Sterne had been a man of a veqi 
teiuler heart — yet 1 know, from indubitable autlK>r^tyi 
that his modier, who kept a school, having r4Jn in debt 
on account of an extravagant daughterj^ would bav^ 
rotted In Jail, if the parents of her scbo)ars»badiiMX 
raised a subscription for her. Her son had too much 
sentiment to have aaiy feeling. A dead ass was moj^e 
liftiportant to him than a living mother.*'* Yet this is 
Ae man who inculcates the principles of univei'sal plu- 
Xamhropy ; the man who pretends to extend his bene- 



• tVafpoliana, tof. 1. 

volent 
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lODient vi€w« to the happiness of the very % that ficci 
defit imy expose to the rade haod of violenee* 

That Sterne possessed the power c^ moving the pasr 
^ions^ must certainly be admitted ; the episodes otl^ 
Fcvre and idmsL are eminently pathetic. But it loajf 
be disputed whether he possessed all that wit andhii^ 
mour for which the, courtesy o£ some readers has given 
him credit. If obscenity be wit, and ijuaint obscurity 
humour, he is infinitely superior to Butler ai^ Cerr 
vftntes. But if it should appear that obscenity is 
within the reach of the poorest pretender to geniu^ 
and that to plunge into the depth of obscurity, requires 
nothing more than a confused brain, Sterne will no 
longer be regarded as a writer of the greatest origina- 
Hty.» 

' The most illustrious example which has lately heep 
exhibited of a noble simplicity of style, occurs in th$ 
iiistorical production of Charles James Fox, of immprt- 
tal memory. His composition is so deeply impressed 
with all the distinguishing qualities of an exalted and 
generous mind, that no ingenuous reader can peruke 
it- without catching some portion of his spirit. If he 
occasionally employs a word or phrase which may be 
considered as somewhat homely or familiar, it is uo^ 
dpubtedly to be attributed to his anxiety to avoid every 
appearance of pomp and affectation ; and it is to be 
hoped that so conspicuous a model may have a strong 
tendency to counteract the seductive examples of John- 
son and Gibbon* He uniformly displays a genuine 



* See Dr. Ferriar^s Illtittrationi of Stemei 

English 
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Eifglisli ityle ; aod his thoughts support thefnielves by 
their intrinsic dignity, h canoot be suiEbiefitly r«- 
gfettedi xYm, Mr. Fox did not live to complete the plau 
^hieh he had so happily formed : but his work, eveuf 
ta ils^ptes^t state^ will ever remliin a noble monument 
6f"hrs genius and patriotism. Hume evinces great 
!aciutene^s> but Fox evinces great wisdom. 
^ 'OF an author who ha^ rendered his style much less 
beaiitiful by want of simplicity, I cannot point out a 
Thoreremarkable instance than Lord Shaftesbury. It 
Hai already been hinted that he is a writer in wh6m 
Corner beauties are blended with many deformities. His 
ffbgtrage is rich and musical : bnt he seems lo have 
cbhatdiered^ it as beneath the dignity of one of hk rank, 
to speak like the rest bf mankind. Hence he is ever in 
f>ti^kiQ9 ; and arrayed in pomp and magnificence. In 
^ry sentence we discern Evident marks of art and 
iibeiir. We perceive nothing of that ease which ac- 
'^dtApanS^s the expression of a sentiment proceeding 
"^leir^^'fro^ the heart. In the use of figures and orna^ 
^ettt< of every description, he shews sufficient skill ; 
%ui bis fondness for them is too visible. Having once 
Iteuitd a metaphor which pleases his fancy, he knOM 
i9Kk^h6w te lay it aside; but often pursues it umil^k 
%eebmes , quite disgusting add ridiculous. What a(b- 
^Ms Very surprising, Shaftesbury was a profeated 
^diMfer of simplicity. He is always extolling it in 
the iNftcieat^ ; and at the same time censtu^tng the mo* 
^i?«»8^ for their affectation, and rawness qf fancy. He 
possessed a false refinement of taste, without any 
warmth of passion, or vivacity of feelitig. The cold- 
ness of biS: ebaracter led bim to that artificial and 
;^; H K3 * stately 
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aurely ataant)' which appears in all bis writhign/ H« 
sMdi^ highly fond of wit and raillery: which he at* 
tempts to promote^ but with very little Access. His 
wtt is atvi'ayn blunt, and his raillery stiiFahd awkward. 
Dr. Berkeley basjustly ridiculed this pretended rlWl 
of Plato, for his affectatioD and seH'-importaQce« lb 
one of his diatogoes^ a speaker produces the hool^ en-^ 
tltfed Mmc^toaii Author ^ and reads a brilHant passage 
from it in a declamatory tone, adjusting all the pauses 
tis if be bad been reciting a poem in blank verse, 
Aft^r he bas finished his duelamatian^ the tlialogue 
proceeds in the following manner; " Euphrancnr, 
havJtig^ heard thus far, cried aut : What 1 will you 
inevet have done with your poetry? another time may 
serve ; but why should we break off oor coafercnec & 
tiad a'jprlay? You are mistaken it is no play nor 
/poetiry, replied Ahcipfaon, but a famous modern critk 
WtioriiHuhg in proie. You must know this great man 
'llrttth (ta use bis own words) revealed a grand arcanum 
t^^'the- woHdj having iitstructed mankind in what he 
c^lr imrtbdr«wrftmg, self-dtscoursing praet}f^e^ and 
shew*d*That byvirtae of an f nit mate recess, we may 
*dkieover a c'ertain duplicity of soul, and divide nurself 
lijtaiwo parties, or (as he vbries the phrase) praetically 
form tlie daarl number/ In oonsequeoce whereof he 
• htS'iWid that a man ntay argue with himself: and'not 
on^ with himseif, but also with notions, sentiments, 
.a«id »ces, which by a marvelloos prosopopoeia he con- 
verts into sa many ladies ; and so converted, he con- 
ifmm ^djcorvftiufuis them tn a divine «2raia. Can any 
thing be finer, bolder, or more sublinfie? Ecpfl; It is 
very wundcrfii]. I thought indeed yoti had beeftrwd- 
'''' ' ing 
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ilfig a ttagedy. Is this he who despisethr ^r univer- 
)dUc%: apd seta op for reiormng tbe style and taste of 
ib& 1^ 2 AhC Tha^ very same. This is the admired 
critic of our times. Nodung can stand the test of hia 
c6rrect]iidgmeaty which is equally severe to poets aod 
parsons."* 

TW philosophy of LordShaftesburyKas well as his 
atyle^ has found its admirer^i* His* writings, if We may 
safei)r rely oa Dr. Hutchesoni will be esteemed whHe 
any refleotioa remains among men.f There is some 
projbabilit^ however, that this prediction will m>t he 
yejified. 

From the account which has been given of Shaftes* 
bury's maon^r^ it may easily be imagined that he would 
mislead those who blindly admired him* We have ope 
remarkable exemplification in Dr. BteckweU ctf Aber- 
d^seoi an author well known for his Ltfe ^f Homsr^t 
jUH»r$ on M]itholtfgy^ and Mtmoira of iiie cowri ^ 
Angustug* He discovers it^enuity and learning.i bat 
ia iafected with aa extravagant love of the artificial 
style, and of that parade of language which dtatin* 
gujshes the Shaf(esbureai| maoaer* 
> Beaide^ those general characters of style which have 
already been peintedout, several othertf m^gM P«*4ui^ 
be mentioned. Conceited writers, for Instatice, disco- 
ver their spirits so much in their compoaitioA^ that it 
imprints on their style a character of pertnesa^^ thciligh 



* Berkeley's Minnte PhOosophcTy Dia. f. 
' t Hntcliesofi** Inquiry into the Orfgio of oar Ideal of Besot y 
. and Vtrfae, Preface. 
, I See Dr. Wartoa's lUfay on Pope, vol. i. p. if9. 
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I confess it is difliciilt to determine whether this can 
be classed among the attributes of style, or is rather ta 
be ascribed entirely to the thought. But to whatever 
class we refer it, all appearances of it ought to be 
a,voided with care^ as a most disgusting bknui^h in 
writing. 

From the observations which Have been suggested. 
It may be inferred that to determine among all these 
different manners of writing, which is positively pit« 
ferable, is neither easy nor necessary. Style is a field 
that admits of great latitude. Its qualities in different 
authors may be very different, and yet in them an beiili- 
tiful. Room must be left here for genius ; for Ihat 
particular determination which every one receives Mhx 
nature to one manner of expression more than another. 
Somegenenil qualities indeed there are of such import- 
ince, that they should always, in every kind of com- 
position, be kept in view ; and some defects wMbfi^^ 
^QUld always study to avoid. An ostentatious, a fee- 

<-U<i>'a liavsh, or an obscure style, for example, oao otYmr 
\\e adopted with propriety j and perspicuity, streil|^h, 
rkMit^sSi and simplicity, are beauties which evght 

rtSihvays to be studied. But with regard to the mixture 
ff'^aM) cf the degree of predominancy to be allowed tp 
vmf one of those qualities, in forming our pcctttiai:fy 
diistinbtive manner, no precise rules can be given y n^ 
stpU I vetiture to point out any one model as ab^* 

; Ittfelf peif«a^ . ; .. 

t '■ f • ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ • ■ '. , 

-f^>..^)-/A'- CHAP. 
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tr CHAP. XXVIJ. 

' auriCAL EXAMINATION OP A PASSAGE IN 
THE WRITINGS OP ADDISON. 

JJift^VlNijr Insisted fully oo the nature of style, I 
£^f^. ^hall now descend to a critical analysis of par- 
^ tic^i^ Il&ssages in the writings of eminent authors. 

An ai^lysis of this kind will tend further to illustrate 
ilhf ^.H J^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^' suggest observations which I 
^ hfiLve^^Qt yet had occasion to make, and will shew in 

,^th^y^^pst practical light, the use of those which 1 have 

made^ In the prosecution of this plan I shall use all 
^j^^iibie breyityj as the mind cannot long dwell wi^h 
^y^^ur^ uppn minute objects. . - 

* ^ ■** Asfa pierfect tragedy h the noblest production of baman nfttur^y 
iMTllLiftfiap^blc of laying tlie mind one of the most dd%htfal Md 
most ioproviog eutcrtainmeuts/' 

^ ^ Thisi^ an excellent introductory sentence. It is clear, 
1[>r^^is^, and simple. The first period of a discourse 
%n0\i alwiiys to be of a moderate length. The mode, 
lii6#e\rer^ in which the participle giving is here em- 
^j^loyed,' dbes not posisess much dignity. Affording 
mtght p^haps^ be substituted with propriety. The 
different tenses of the verb give are often used in a 
manner which approaches to the colloquial or familiat 
style. " The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley," 
says Dr. Johnson, '';^tt?e now all the pleasure which 
they ever gave." 
I' :r » , *<A vlrt»otts 
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** A virtMot OHUiy aayt 8ciie€a» ttragiliBf vHth miifottaact, It 
f«ch • spectacle as godinigkt UkAi opon with pleaasrt ; and MCh • 
pleararc it it wliich one mcctt with io the rcpreaenutiouof a well- 
written tragedy.** 

The firit member of this seotence is harsh and diM* 
gieeablc ^ Such a spectade as god's might 6cAoU 
with pleasure/' seems more harmoaious« 

My present business is not with the author's senti- 
ments : it may not, however, be improper to obsenre, 
that what be advanees in the sentence now qaote<l^ 
can only apply to those tragedies of which the chief 
personages are virtoous. 

^* Direnioiis of tirti kiad wear Mt ttf onr^ lUM^fM^nnf HHmg 
Ibat it mean and liUle." 

The word dtoernons cannot without manifest impro- 
priety be tak^n to signify the more solemn amusements 
Of the theatre. ** Diverrian,'* says Dr. Johnson, 
<< seems to be something lighter than amusement, and 
less forcible than pleasure.'* It has nearly the same 
signification with sport. The tragical sports of the 
theatre is a strange expression. 

** They cherish and caltiYate that hamaiiitf wliich it the orat:* 
hwat of e«r natttre/' 

This metaphorical language is exceptionable. The 
act of cherishing, and the act of cultivating^ bear no 
kind of analogy to each other ; and therefore ought 
not to have been so intimately connected. The subject 
•f the former must be possest of animal life ; that of 
the latter must be inert matter. With what propriety 
then can the same object be represented as clierished 
and cultivated 7 

•*Tbey 
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• "This sentence is sifiooth and'elegtint* 

f* It u DP voiid<;r, therefore, that in all the polite uations of tkt 
world, ttis part of the drama has iwrt^th public encouragemtat.*' 

Tins sentence requires no particular coosidcration. 

. y^Xli& modern tragedy, cxeeU^that of Greece and Rome, in the 
intricacy and disposition of the fable ; but, what a Christian writer 
irtionld be ashamed to own, falls infinitdj short of it in the moral 
|«M» of Mi^ p^tifointtlicc/ 

It wis fbrbierty observed that in the members of a 
sentence where two objects are either compared or 
^dotrasted, some resemblance in the language and 
construction should be preserved. I'his rule is violated 
lo the above passage. A slight alteration will, in my 
gpinion^ improve the sentence : ** The modem tragedy 
•ip](;Qels;tiiftt o£ Greece and Kome^ in the intricacy and 
disposition of the fable ; but, what a Christian writer 
jiUould be ashamed to own, falls infinitely short of it 
ia tlie purity and beauty of the morality/' 

<* This 1 may shew more at large hereafter^ and in the mean time, 
that I may contrilnite something towards the improfement of the 
HinMh tragrdji T jliatt taifce nottec, in this aad tlw felMwH^g 
papers, of some particular parts in it that seem liable to CKception.*' 

Ttiis pefMi is arranged with ckamcse and perspjcufty. 
AHhoQgh in the/ormer part of it that is employed a§ 
a > conjunction, yet it afterwards occurs as a relative 
priMwmn. Of this word Mr. Addison seems to hitve 
tvtaKnuurkably fond. — tVlikhU more definite In Ug 
^signification than thatj being never employed in any 
otber way than as a relative ; whereas that is a word of- 
various senses ; sometimes a demonstrative pronoun, 
^. ofteu 
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offen^a C9QJuoctioD. Id some cases we are^ indeed^ 
obliged so use thai for a relative^ in order to avoid (hie 
•ngracefdl repetitioo of whieh in the same seotipoce. 
But when we are under no necessity of this kind, which 
is generally the preferable word. The following re^ 
marks on this subject occur in one of Mr. Cowper's 
letters. ^' Upon solemn occasions, as in prayer dr 
preaching for instance, I^would be strictly correct, 
and upon stately ones ; for instance, were I writiiig«)l 
epic poem, I would be so likewise, but not upon 
familiar occasions. God who heareth prayer, is righl. 
Hector who saw Patrocles, is right. And the mftn 
that dresses me every day, is in my mind right also ; 
beicause the contrary would give an air of stiffness und 
liedantry to an expression that in respect of the matter 
of it cannot be too negligently made up.'** 

** Aristotle observes that the Iambic verse in tlie Oreel^ t^H^ 
. was the most proper for tragedy ; bccanse at the same time that it 
lifted up the discoorse from prose, it was that which approached 
nearer to it than any other kind of verse.** 

\This sentence contains a great superfluity of words. 
Tlie authoT*s meaning may be expressed in the fol- 
lowing manner : *^ Aristotle observes that the laariric 

1 verse in the Greek tongue was the most proper for tra- 
gedy ; because, while it elevated the discourse a degree 
above prose, it approached nearer to it than any other 
kind of verse.'* 

** F<^** says be, *' we may observe that men in ordinary diseourst 
. veiy often speak Iambics withoot taking notice oT it. We may 
make the same observation of our Engtish blank verse, which ( 



• Hayle/s Life ©f Cowper, vol. ii. p, 314. 

'^^'^'■^^^^■^ - ■ ■....-... , inters 
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tllff r| into our common discoarse, though we do not attend td it, 
and is luch a'dne medium between rhyme and prose, that il aceii^' 
w^ d erfeHy adapted to tragedy.*" .i 

In these sentences we shall find little to commendT 
TpiiMg motice of i(, is a feeble and ungraceful clote^ 
^))ich might have been easily avoided. In the other 
|}^iioKl the words, tMch qfien comes into our common 
iiisewrse though we do not attend to it, are altogether 
^upfrfiuous^ I'l^^y ^re nothing more than the repe- 
HtipQpf ^ circumstance of which we are safiRciently 
^f^rized by the application of the remark quoted in 
the, former sentence. 

^ I am therefore very much oiTended when I see a p^y in fliyMe ; 
which iff as absurd in Engiisb, as a tragedy of hexametera wonkl 
have been iu-Orvek or Latin/' 

^^fs is a neat period. 

' i <^/nie solecitm is/ 1 think, still greater in those playi that have 
some scenes in rhyme and some in blank verse, which are to 6e 
Ipoked open as two several languages ; or where we see ffome parti- 
cufar'sin^ilies digni6ed wiUi rhyme, at the same Ihnetkot cv^y 
(hfing atk>ut them lies In blank verse. 1 would not hoviever debar 
.|h^ poet from ooncluding ^his tragedy, or, if be pleases, every act 
of it| with two or three couplets, which may have the same cffcc^ 
as an air in the Italian opera after a long reciiatit&, and gives the 
"actor a grircefnl ext^'* 

In the former of these sentences the phrase, every 
ihmg about them lies in blank verse, appears liable to 
^ jexceptioQ : in the latter the two concluding members 
aiie not properly counterbalanced : the last is of suck 
disproportionate length, that the harmony is in a 
great measure destroyed. 

^* Besides, that we see a diversity of nnmbers in some parts of the 

old 
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old tr4|edy, in order to hinder the ear from beiof tired willi fHit 
utmt continned modolatioD of voice.** 

The coiyunction that is introdaced without aoy pro- 
priety. By the insertion of it, this sentence, instei^l <^ 
seeming complete, has rather the appearance o( a de- 
tached memben Why, in the present instance, old 
should have been preferred to ancient, it is not easy 
to discoTer. 

** ¥tft the came reaioo I do not dtslike the speeches in oar English 
tra|edy that <dose with an hemisiigk, or half verse, notwithstanding 
the person who speaks after it hegins a new verse, withoat filling ^p 
'he preceding one ; nor with abmpt pauses and bredchigs off in the 
middle of a verse, when they humour any passion that is expressed 
by ii." 

This sentence is devoid of correctness and elegance. 
To speak qfler an hemisHeh, is certainly a very uaconth 
expression. The latter part of the period has a land 
of mutilated appearance. One would be led to suspect 
that I am not displeased with, had formerly occupied tt^ 
place at Ida m^ disUhe; and that when the author 
made the correction, he forgot to adjust the whole of 
the sentence. '* For the same reason I am not dis- 
pleased with the speeches in our English tragedy, &c. 
nor with abrupt pauses and breakings-off in themiddk 
of a verse," &c. It would perhaps have increased the 
smoothness of the period, without detracting froni itft 
significance, had it been permitted to close at the wood 
passion. 

'* Since I am npoa this snl^iecty I auut observe that oar Enf^Kth 
poets have succeeded much better in the style than in the seatimcota 
of their tragedies." 

Since I am upon Iftif subject, I must observe that-" - 

Thct^ 
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Tli^SC words, introduced without any apparent necet^ 
sity, occasion a slight ambiguity. While they seem 
to refer to what was stated in the last sentence, they in 
ha refer to the general subject of which the author is 
treating. 

" Their language is very often nobfe afid touorocif ^ bnt tire scttc 
•ither very trifling or very coimnon.'* 

This sentence is perhaps capable of being improtred : 
^^ Theii' language is often noble and sonorous, while 
t^e sense is either very trifling or very common.'' 

^'^ On the contrary, in the ancient tragedies, and indeed in thoac 
ef Comeille and Racine, though the expressions are very great, it it 
the thought that bears them up and swells theui. For my own part, 
I prefer a noble sentiment that is depressed with hotirely language, 
infinitely before* a yulgar one that is blown up with aH the sovod 
and energy of expression." 

G^e^t is an epithet which no other critical writer, so 
iiur^f^ I r^mfmbef, bas ever applied to expressiooji. 
The metfiphorical language which occurs at the con* 
elusion of this passage, is somewhat ludicrons. An 
object 3aay be blown up with wind, but never with 
sound. 

^ Whether iAdi defect in our tragedies may arise from want of 
geojuii, knowledge, or experience in the writers, or from their com- 
piai^c^ with the vitioiis taste of their readers, wha are better j^dgei 
of 'ilie language than of the sentiments, and consequently relish tli$ 
one nuke than the other, I cannot determine. But I believe it 
mtgl^ MOtify thecondntct both of the one and the oHier, ff the writer 
Md down tiic 11 hole contexture of tit dialogue In plain English b»- 
iiare he turned it into blank Terso and if the reader, after the pern* 
tatofm oceae, would eooiider the naked thought of overy speech in 
it^Ukcftdiftslftd of all its tragic ornaments : by this means, without 
being imposed upon by words, we may judge imparthifly of the 
thoBgbt, and consider whether it be natural or greol enoi^ for the 
^ ^ ^ person 
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pn-Fon thmi nltern it, wUetaci it dcscrvet to iliinein surh a Ijlaze o't 
etdciueiloe, or Kh«rw itself io such a variety of ligbts,as are geoeraH;! 
made nae of by the wi iters of our Eoglisli tra^^cly/' 

A- great variety of circumstances is her^ introdflcti? 
with accuracy and precision. In the second sentence 
ive find means employed as a noun of the singular 
number ; an usage which Johnson and Lowth do not 
explicitly approve. On the other hand, Campbell and 
Priestley contend for its propriety ; and their opinion 
is supported by the authority of Addison, Swift, Pope, 
Burke, Robertson, Goldsmith, and many other writers 
of eminence. It is certainly more agreeable to the 
general analogy of the English language, as well as to 
ibc etymology of the word,, to vary it in the singular 
and the plural form ; but our ears are too nriuch habi- 
tuated to the common practice, to relish the phrases 
" by this meany*' ^* by that mean," 

■** I must in the next place ob«^rve, that yfh^n our thongUU are 
l^r,rat and jiisl, they are often obccured by the sonndiRi; phrases, 
bard metaphors, and forred expressions in which they are clothed.. 
Shakspearc is often faulty in this particular." 
'This passage appears unexceptionable. ' ' 

" There is a fine ohservation in Aristotle to this purpose, which a 
have never seen quoted." 

Here the relative pronoun which refers grammaticajtv^ 
to 'purpose, and not, as the sense of the passage requires, 
\Q observation. This defect might have been reniedied 
by tbe following arrangement : ^' To this purpose there 
is a fine observation in Aristotle, which I hav^ never 
seen quoted.'' 

,r«4 'iph^e expresion myi be, ought to be tery much laboired in -tbe 
? ^waotive part of the fable, as in descriptions, similitudes, narratioaf, 

and 
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and the like ; in which the opinions, niannert, and paisioof of men 
a^e not represented ; for these (namely the opiniout, maonert, and 
passions) are apt to be obscured by pompous phra^'i's and elabo- 
rate expressions. Horace, who copied most of his opiniotw after 
Af i!^tot>y seems to have had his eye on the foregoing rule, iu the 
following verses : 

^t tragicus plemmque doletsermone pedestri ; 

Telephns et Pe^eus, &c." 

Nothing can be more awkward than the parenthesis 
which is here introduced. The last period would per- 
haps be rendered more correct by substituting in com- 
jposing the following verses, instead of in the following 
versei. 

*^ ^aiong pur modern English poets, there . is none who was 
better turned for tragedy than Lee ; if instead of favouring the im- 
petnosity of his genius, he had restrained it, and kept it ifithin 
ifspToper boands." 

*'•>:.- 

The whole sentence discovers a confusion of ideas. 
We are first told that Lee actually possest a genius equal 
i!0 that of any of our modern tragic poets ; though it 
is afterwards insinuated that he only would have po^ 
sest it, pro^'ided he had restrained it within due bounds. 
If a poet is naturally turned- for tragedy^ he certainly 
niu^t possess that turn, whether he subject his genius 
to the controul of judgment^ or allow it to produce 
»uch instances of extravagance as are to be found in 
' the works of Lee. 

j , *' His thoughts are wonderfully suited to tragedy, but frequently 

los^ in such a cloud of words, that it U Itard to see the beauty of 

'themr there is an infinite fire in hu works, but so involved 'in 

'i •moke,:ttuit it doei o^t appear in half it^ tu«tre* Helre<|nently sue 

eeeds in the passionate part of the tragedy, but more particnlarly, 

where he slackens his effbrls, and eases the style of those epithets 

' imd metaphors; in which he so much abounds. What can be more 

*• * na^iirtl 
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natoraly more soft, or more paAstonftte, than ttiat line ii|iSliit|M|Spi 
speech, where the detcribes the charms of Alexander's conyCTsation? . 

'* Then he would talk-*Good gods ! how he would talk V* ^^ 
The amtfaor hk$ here •xiiresfied hi& seQtimcnts with 
felicity. The language is coireet and poKshled'f %tli 
though abounding in metaphor, it is free from affecta- 
tion or impropriety. 

^ TlMt ttnn^pected break in the line, and turning ^edcSNiHptlon 
of bii maaner of talkiiig, int* an admiFaliofi ^f it, ia1wxpre«illEi|ib 
baamifal, awl wonflptftilly luited to thiat fon4 chaf:«ateij o£. I|^ 
pei:8on that speaks it.'* 

As the words wonderJuUy suited occor in a seutaMf^ 
not fiir distant from this, they ought not to have beea , 
to soon repeated. Tlie period might h^ye plosed tl>i*i ;^, 
** and finely adapted to the fond character of the per-- 
son by whom it is uttered." This arrangement w<HiM 
remove the intrusive particle it from t}ie honourable . 
tititation which it now maintains* « . ^ 

^ Tbere is a simplicity? ki the werdw wltiob ootohines the atiliostf 
pritt* of €Xf rcesion.*' . \ 

This aenteace possesses considerabie beauty. - i 

** Otway has followed natare in the language of bis trag«dy^ 
m4 ffeerefore shines in the pasfuouatc parls» mqre tban^aojT' of qhk ^ 
English poett." 

The verb fhines is placed too near its compouod Ml?» 
shines. 

** As there is something familiar and domestic in the fable of his 
tragedy, more than in those of any other poet, he has \nitie pomp^ 
bat great force in his exprohsianc. For which reason, tlKxigh he has 
admirably succeeded in the tender an4 melting part of bis t«»> 
^dles, he sometimes falls iuto too great a familiarity of phraat 
in those part?, which, by Aristotk^'s mie, ought $o have been 
raised and sopported by the dignity of expression/ 

Of 
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Of the four sentences last quoted, three conclude with 
the substantive expremon either in its singular or its 
plural form. 

'< It has been observed by otheri, thai thb poet has foimded hb 
trag^ of Venice Preserved on ^o wroqg a plot, thiit ik% 9ff^^ 
characters in it are those of rebels and traitors.* 

The word ctmradteTi when applied in thb mannei^ 
da w plesf same person together with the assemblf^ of 
his ^alhie^. it is improper to say ^The gf^atest 
persons are the persons of rebels and traitors ;'* an 
expression to which that contained in the conclu«ioo 
of the above passage is equivalent. The word* /Aow 
qf ^ould have been ooiittedt 

'* tfad'the hero of his play discovered the same good qualities in 
the defence of his country, that he shewed for its ruin aiM) uiimmf* 
siou, the audience could not enough pity and admire him ; bnt aah^ 
ia now represented, we can only say of him, what the Roman histo- 
rism 9ays of Catiline, that his fall would have been glorious (iijfro 
^ria.iic coneidisset) had he so fallen in the serrice of his country.*^ 

This, though an agreeable sentence, is not free from 
faul^. The author speaks of the^good qualities which 
the hero of Venice Preserved shews for the ruin of hif 
cottQtry* This is certaiojy an attempt in which good 
qualities were never exhibited. In this passage the 
words ruin and subversion are both used, though they 
dp not serve to mark any different shades in the idea. 



* Spectator, No. 39. 
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CHAP. XXVIH. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A PASSAQE IN 
THE WRITINGS OP SWIFT. 

■'A 

€€ rpHC play en hatiog now almost done witb the eoniedy caUed 
tht Beggm^n Opera, for tlie season ; it ikiay be no nnplea- 
sant apecolatioo, to reOect a little opon this dramatic pi«ee, so ste- 
gnlar in the subject and manner, so much an otigmal, And iHitfiJii" 
hath frequently so very agreeable an entertainment.** 

This introductory sentence is not entitled to mucH^y 
commendation. The players having nmoaimost4om$: 
with the comedy, is a phrase not altogether free frq|9 
vulgarity. 

*< Althottgli an evil taste J^ very apt to prevat!, both here and in 
I^ndon ; yet there is a point which whoever can rigfa^y touch,' witl . 
never fail of pleasing a very great raajority ; so great, that the 
dislikers out of dolness or affectation, will be silent> and Ibrced 
to fall in with the herd ; the point I mean is what we call hMMU^ ; 
wbicbA i» its perfection, is allowed to be much preferable to wlT; ^ 
if it be not rather the most useful and agreeable species of i(k5* - 

Tliis sentence, though sufBciently perspicuous, ift.cei^ 
tainly devoid of elegance. There is a point which who- 
evet can tightly touchy is uncouth phraseology. , ,, ,.. 

** I agree with Sir William Temple, that (he word Is peciiliar t^ * 
cor English tnngue ; but I differ frt>m him in opinion, that tfiii '' 
thing itself is peculiar to the English nation ; because the cohthirjf^''' 
n?ay be found in many .Spanish^ Italian, and Prcbch produdionf ^'^ 
and partiicularly, whoever hath a taste for true humonr, w!^ ^Si"' 
an hundred instances of it, in those volumes ^^hted iu'Tfatice'hnf- ^' 
der the name of Le Theatre Ilalien ; to say notbiuj^ of fiabdaiii^ / 
Cervantfiiy and many others.'* 
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The word to which the author refers in the beginning 
of this sentence^ is humour : though, as he had men- 
tioned wit at the dose <^ the last, a slight degree of 
ambiguity is occasioned* It would be more perspi- 
cuous to say ** The word humour is pepuUar to our 
English tongue.'* In this clause, the seems more pro- 
per than our. This sentence is but unskilfully con- 
structed. ^ /^^ member by which it is closed^ follows 
with a very halting pace, I shall venture to suggest a 
few alterations : ** I agree with Sir William Temple 
thattheword htimour is peculiartotneEnglish Tongue^ 
but I differ from him in the opinion, that the quality 
which it denotes, is peculiar to the Bpglish nation. 
W^ find abundant proofs of the contrary in many Spar 
nlsh, Italian, and French productions. Whoever hath 
a taste for true humour, will find an hundred inistance^ 
of it« tn those volumes printed in France under the 
tftfeof Le Theatre ItaHen. 

c^( Naw I take the comedy or farce, (or wbatcver name the critics 
jpill allewH) c«ile<| Uie B9ggia-'s Opera, to excel in tint article of 
hiinMir ; aac| upon that merit to have n^et with such prodt^ous 
Miccew, both l^ere and in England," 

This^ sentence is very deficient in elegance. 

<*' As to poetry, ctoqtiencp, and music, which is said to have 
moat power dvIct the minds of men ; it is certain, that very few have 
a taste or jndjiment of the excellencies of the two former ; and if a 
man sqccecdln either, it is upon the authority of those few judges, 
that lei|d tlietr taste to the hulk of readers, who have none of their 
own^,, I am told, there are as few goodjndges in nfiisic ; and that 
amq^g jthoBe mho crowd. the Operas, nine in ten go thither merely 
ont^jfif c*M[iovty, fashion, or aflfeotation. 

This^ paragraph suggests no material observation* 
*<,]hBt a Uste for humour is ia some measure affixed to the very 
h nature 
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•vl^c^t^ t«;f retocd^fi^ ivferior to .their ^^ 

J toHe for httmcur ii obtiotts toihevu^OTfU arery 
inaccurate tepression. It is humour itself that is 
obvious to the Yulgar, not a taste for humour. 

*< Aod as ^ taste Ibr ham^r it purely natacalt fi^ i« lumioar 
kielf I neiiber b it a talent confined to men of wit or learning ; for 
%re obterveit Minetinief among common servants, and the meaueit 
•f4lM pfopic, wkile the very virBeiB are often 4gBarail of tte gift 
Ib^.postfess." 

By bumour %t$€\fy the author ^)ust meao the exertions 
of the Ditturtl talent 0f humour : but in the next clause 
he confounds the talent with its exertions. The oumen 
fifa loleiil, b an expression by no means elegant. 

^ I know very well, that tlus happy talent is contemptibly treated 
by critics, under the name of low famnoar, or low comedy ; but I 
Itaow likaaris^ that the Spaniards and Italians, who are aUowed ^ 
have the most wit of any nation in .Europe^ da oost^zad te it^ and 
do BMit esteem it." 

. StiU dfte^^autbor discovers a wfint of pitci«ioa {n his 
adcti. A talent for hninour can nerer with any pfo-^ 
priety be termed low comedy. 

** By what disposition of the mind, what inflaence of the stars, or 
what sttaatlon of the climatei this endowment it befltowc<lhupon 
mfinkind, may be a question fit for philosophers to discuss* It is 
certainly the best ingredient towards that kind of satyr, jwhicif is 
most useful, and gives ^be least offence ; which, instead of Jashifi^ 
laughs men out of their follies and vices ; and is the cha^cter that 
fiives Horace tiie preference to Juvenal/' 

The first oF these sentences is unexceptionable, but the 
last cannot be commended. — It is certainly the best 
ingredkut imvarda thai kind ofsatyr^ Here the |>repa* 
-aitlmi lottwrcit is Qseil with 4inle propriety i either in or 



# isptild tie' prefferAMe, the period ou^ ^to htfie 

closecf witfi ihe word vices : the next clause iJirms a 

^^qippl^ , jsent^^e. ** It is the pos^sion of 4\^$ 

. jtijent that jgive3 Horace the preference toJnyei;ial/ ,' 

'< ABd^Ubeiigli some things are too^^rkNU, lokniiiy oV M<ii^d 
,fo hetuiued into ridicijle, yet the a?wwcf^fai«!li,ai^c«tij»jy ^^ 
since it ia allowed that corrupfiojos ia C^Ugion^ poUti^St AO^Inry 
may be pro[>er topics for this kind of satyr.* 

: ; i* Tlififp 4iyft iw^ mds that men propose in writing satyr 5 oae 
of them less noble than the other, as regarding nothing farther 
than the priTate satisfaction, and pleainre of the writer;- but 

^*Hfida^any %4eiW krwafdt pertonal malice : the other is apnbfie 
$mltf UfamptingBien.oC geaioa ao4 vktue, t»^ iwMHl^ttii m4^^^ 

. far a&thira^re able." .. 

PubBeiplrit isBot an end whieh men propoie^ik 
jfcWMI"»^t^«.; it i^ ooe of ,tb^ ,,inaiStKi wlrich, BHpel 
llh«Qi7to«ilMiverttscoiif8e^to that weapon. x^ . 

; ^«^iA»<laii4HKh th^e lends are lunoceat, Mthelausrlthigaly 
commendable. With regard to the former, I 4aBaiid #h«A# I 
hate not as good a title to laagh,as men ha?e to he ridicnloi^; a4d 

- toexpoiie^lce^ as, another has to be vicions. If I ridicule tlie foil^t 
9Mf9qrcuptipos|tf'ai:oart> ajniaistry, or a senate, 4re ^i^lbit 
amply paid by pensions, titles, and power; while I cjicp^^A^ 
desire no other reward than that of langhing with a few friendsiii 

lAcoelaeri Y«t, -if Ihote who take otiTence-, thinking in the^ ong 

^rrl'^oAwtodjAo change the aceae -with them whenever thcyfildlBikf. 

Ttiese sentendea are entitled to praise. The exprie^^ioki 
;f$' pointed and the arrangement accurate* ^ , '''^[^ 

*^ Bat, if my design be to make mankind bettei^ th«ii tljilDk ft 
jfjW <}«ty,;.at Jfa^t I ain ^ui>e it is the interest Qf thQ^ wtrj m^ 
^ and niuiist^rs, whose follies or vices I ridicule, to reward ray, f 094 
^iliiVentiohst^rif itbe reckooed a high pbint of InrifldoAi to g«t )Aa 
lafglN|ri«n ourside, iris^aHidv nior^ easyv M ^aU«s'wtte^^t4l^t 
.4^e on otirside, s^ho (^an^maVe jmjlions laugh whep thty^ea^ 
■^ L2 "My 
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. ** My reasoQ for mentioniog coiirU, and ministers (wliom I never 
think on, but with the moit profonnd venertition) is, bccausd an 
opinion obuint, that in the Biggnr'a Opera^ there appears to be 
some reflection npon courtiers and statesmeni whereof 1 am by uo 
means a judi^e.** 

One would suppose that, in the last of these period^y 
the author intends to say, that he was no judge qf 
courtiers and statesmen : whereas liis real meaning 
xnust he, that he cannot judge concerning the circum- 
stance of this opera's containing reflections iipon 
those personages. The period might be improved 
thus :r ^^ An opinion obtains, that in tlie Beggur^s 
Operay there appears to be some reflection upoti eour- 
tiers and statesmen ; a circumstance of which I am 
by no means a judge, 

• •'^'ttil true, indeed, that Mr. Gay, the author of this piece, 
liath been somewhat aingular in the conrse of his fortune^} (br It 
bath happened^ that after fourteen years attending tlie court, yri|h 
II large stock of real merit, a modest and agreeable conversation, 

Aalrandred promises, and Ave hundred friends, hatU iuiled of pre- 
r tement ; and upon a very weighty reason." 

After fourteen years aUendmg the coure,— It is more 
prooer to say qjler fourteen years* attendance at court, 
or/ qfter attending the court for fourteen yjear^.— liy a 
^pographical error, the pronoun he seems to have 
been omitted before the words hath failed, — Upon a 
iveighty reason is an unusual expression. We com- 
monly say, for a weighty reason. 

^ He lay under the snspicionof having written a libel prlampo^n 

•gainst a great minister. It is true, that great minister was demon- 

ttnUf^y «oiiviiiced, and publicly owned his CMiriclioii, that Mr. 

€N^' WAS nvt the author ; but having lain under tbe ' susptbioii^ ic 

• aMm^d-'i^erf |usi"tbat he i^honld suffer tke punisboK^t ; beanoi^itt 

• ' this 
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thU niost reformed age, the virtneii of a prime minister are lio mor< 
tfi be suspected than the chastity of CscsaWi wife.*' 

The last sentence is somewhat ambiguous. The con- 
struction might leave room to suppose that the prime 
minister had lain under suspicion of having written a 
libel or lampoon against liimself. The ambiguity may 
easily be Removed : " But this poet having lain under 
the suspicion." . 

,. *\ it mifft be allowfM] that the Beggar's Opera is Bot the first, pt 
Mr. Gay's works, wherein he hath been fanlty with regard to 
conrtiers and f^tatef^men. For to omit his other pieces, creii in bit 
Pable9^ ph bitched within two years past, and dedicated to the duke 
d£ Camfoerland, for which he was promised a rewaH, he hath been 
tboQght somewhat too bold opon the courtiers.'* 

The latter of these sentences is rendered harsh and 
clumsy by the concourse of so many circumstances ; 
published tmthin two years past — dedicated to the duke of 
'Cdmherland^oT which he was promised a reward. 

. ** Aod]althoiigb it be highly probable, he meant only the conrtiMrt 
of former times, yet he acted nnwarily, by not coniidf finf» tint 
the malignity of some people miglit misinterpret what he said to 
Hie disadvantage of present persons and affairs." 

The contrast contained in this sentence would be moi^e 
emphatically exprest in the following manner : "And 
although it be highly probable he meant only tAe 
courtiers of former timies^ yet he acted unwarily^ by 
pot considering that the malignity of some people 
might misinterpret what he said, to th^ ^disadvantage 
iA those of the present times.*' 

: ** Bnt I have now done with Mr. Gay as a politician ; «nd sbftll 
consider him henceforward only as author of the Btggwi^s Opera, 
> whcreinhe hath by a tnm of homoory entirely new, placed vices of 

all 
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ali lunds in, tlie ftroiigeyt and most odious ligbt : aud tliertl>y*dfllM 
cnuneot serfice both to jreligipn and morality," .7^ 

The pMition of the adrerb only leaves ns encerMiiyit 

vhcther it be intended to qualify what precedes ojf^ 

?hat follows. Better thus : '^ But I have now dpv^C 

nth Mr. Gay as a politician ; and henceforward shall 

nly consider biia as author of the Beggar's OperaJt 

*iem the seuitence might Tery propedy have beeft^ 

ksed ; and the succeeding one mighthave oonHnenied ^ 

ibosV ^^In this performanee he hath by a tohl^^lis^^ 

moor/' fcc. ^ ^ 

I ** Thi^ a^y t tei irom'thc atipafaimed wcfceta hg htth.aiet <4tri^^ 

All raaka, parties, and denominations of men either crowding to s«e 

hlsOpeny or rcadiBgitwith deligjhl ia their cioidtt^-effen aiiBiitttta 

o( »tale» whom be is aupposed to have most offMKledl(aexU» fhoaa.' 

wh^miihtf actom repceMOl) appaanng^'e^Mitl/ at tile{|heatli^^ 

ffqa^^^WH^Hwwe^ of their own inooceoee, and to eosfpci^ Itaa^ 

Mi^l4.h9tw unjiist a parallel malice^ enyy, i^ad dissatisfa^tlaa >» ^t^ 

goj^fl^ptmeat. have made." 7/ -jo 

Af the beginning of this quotation the pronoun this re- ' 
ftrs not to any particular word that has formerly occur- 
red, but to the general tenor of the foregoing se^tenc(|^, 
This practice is not consistent with complete uaqmA^., 
of^tyle. After the words he hath met ivithf there OHgJ^jt^ 
only to have been a semicolon ; in its present stat^ the 
succeeding sentence has a mutilated appearance. The 
corresponding words ministers of state and appearingf 
s^and at too great distance from each other. . 

*• I am a88«i:«d that several worthy clergymen in this city, went 
privately to see tlie Beggar's Opera represented ; and that the 
fleering coxcombs in the pit, amused themselves with niaktng disco- 
MUgiM; and a p a cadim the names of those gefltlemen fownd the^n- 

Thfe Silntettc^- IS smooth and correct. ' ' " " ;" / :^ ^, 
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**IdMll not pretend to viiidieite a dergymli, wbo would upptiV 
•iMriy In lut ludMt at a theatre^ with luch a Ticions crew aa miglt 
prebaMy atand miuuI him, at tach conediet, and pro&ne trage^M 
«t;are ollea.fcffeiented. Besides, I know very well^ that, pecsdlit 
of their function are boirod to avoid the appearance of evil, or of 
giving cause of offence." 

'n&'Wti^ t>{ th^epefbds t}bc6vers a eMflisiohlrf 
Mm. The Mitbor speaks of a¥oidii)g the appdlritiel^ 
of giviog dhise of ofifedce. Now in the caair ^hidr H 
here alluded to, it is only by appearances that ofienee 
can be given ; it would therefore have been as proper 
to have «poken of the appearance of the ofieace. 

** But when the lords ebafteettors,' who are keepers of the king^s 
coMcience ; when judges of the land, whose title is reverend ; when 
ladies, who are bound by the rules of their sex tp the strictest de- 
cency, ap^r itr the theatre without censure ; I cannot understand 
^i^ a young olergiyiMltn; who coinel conteMed, om of curiomty to 
see aa innocent and moral play, should be so highly condenmed^}^ 
lier*d(i»^F'liliiii^'dt)pr6ve the rij^otir of a great prell^te^ who $9^^ h^. 
Hoped hbnii Of his clergy were there." 

■ . - • ■ ■..'''■'.> 

ftf 'did ex^fes^ibn a young clergyman who ctm^s c<m^ 
sealed out ofcuriotity^ there is some d^ffree of aiMbi^ 
guity. It seems rather to imply that he is concealed 
oat <rf t^^mmfi tJrah tlkr hfe vr^lfs the theatre dut dt 
e««05i^;'*niM?fonoWih^ arrarigfemc^rit Ts'more correcl • 
^1 fc*tttt« dn&?rttatad, why a youlig clergyman who, 
oot\>f^carkttitj^, comes concealed to see an innocent 
mtf^amA phtf^iham'bki so highly cdhdemiied.*^ 

^9%ii^iM tolMatth^a^ no weightier oljectiona against that 
i^^r^t^ul cbodyj*wiedila5iila elty,iaii#t<wisttil^f neVerniiJC 
But I should be very sorry, that any of them shonld be la weak,^ 
to imitate a court-chaplain in England, who preached against the 

Beggar^i 
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^tggmr's Opirm ; which witl probably obmore good than a thfottttid 
I of no stnptd, 80 injodieious^ and so proftitnte a ^Mm^* '>- 



The metaphor contained in the first of these sentedr 
ces seems liable to objection. The author speaks of 9^ 
body planted in the city of Dublin. Perhaps the otbier 
period is somewhat deficient in unity. The last cUlliMic 
of it might have- formed a separate sentencej '^ TMn 
fi/roduction will probably do more good/' tfiC 



CHAP. XXIX. 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A FASSAOE IN 
THE WRITINGS OF HARRIS. 



f€ lyjOW the language of these Greeks wot <ni2y WU tkemahm; 
'*'- *iwat conformable to their transcendent and Qnhrersal 
paAm. Where matter^ so aboanded, words foUowcd^ of cowek, 
and those exqoUile in every kind, as the ideas for ytWk they ^taodb 
And hence it followed, there was not a subject to be found, which 
could nol with propriety be exprest in Greek." ^ ^ 

The first of these sentences might be improved by the 
omission of the words printed in Italic cbvacters.-^^fe. 
Harris seems to have had a particular aflfeelioR for 
Contractions. That he should always prefer *tit to it 
is, 'twas to it tjoas, 'twere to it toere, appears somewhat 
sorprising. This practice certainly canAot iocrease 
the smoothness or harmony of his periods. But Mtlie 
Greek language abounds In contractions, be probidbly 

. iii ; r •" •' — • ■• ■ - ■ ' : ^ '•■' 

''' '^' ' * •^ InteUigencer, No. S. ' 
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thought that by imitating it in ihis respect he migbt 
contribute to the improvement of his native tongue. 
To' many leaders the second sentence will have the 
iippearan^e of being stiff and quaint. The manuer m 
i^ch the conjunction as is there used^ is accompanied 
Whh- soiii6 ambiguity. The sense may either be ** that 
ll>e words possess the same degree of exquisitenesi 
with the ideas for which theystdod;" or " that the 
words were exquisite as well as the ideas.'^ If the 
latter was the author' s meaning, the period may be 
cleared of all ambiguity by substituting Uke instead 
of a*. 

' '* Here were wor^ and numbers for the bamour of Aristopbaaes ; 
Cor tbe native elegance of a Philemon or Menander ; for the amoroas 
strilas <^f a: Miunennus or Sappho ; for the mral lays of a Theo- 
critus or Biou; aod fat tbe sublime conceptions of a Sophocles or 
Homer. The same in prose.* ' 

lff^.^v€feiss^ phrase which perhaps approaches too 
<ttear>vtrigar or cdloquiai language. In other respedi 
4fi^|)erM>d lis elegant and sonorous. The English lan-^ 
guage' does not readily admit of such elliptical phra* 
aeology as appears in the latter of these sentences^ 

^' -^ k^re liberates was enabled to display bis art, in all the accuracy 
'<)^pertoda^ i^d Hie nic^ counterpoise of diction. Here Demostheiidi 
Iban^ UMiletiids f«f ^&l nervous compositioQ, that vuaHj ISme^ 
Ai^ffei:!^. etoqueuce, lybicb rushed, like a torrent, too impetn^ 
to be withstood,*^ 

3M9 fas^e. is not destitute of beauty. Tbe expm* 
fi^na; if)) the &t^% sentence seem peculiarly happy. 

\- ^ #boiware more different in exhibiting their pbilosopby, than 
Xenophon,, Plato, and his disciple Aristotle ? Diftsrcni, I. aay, in 
.their character of comppsition ^ for aa to their philosophy itseu, 
Ilwas iq^jTcality the same. Aristotle, strict, methodic, and orderly } 

' ^'^ ^ Ii3 subtle 
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•dbtle .» (i»a|^; ip^riHf in omntnt; fwidt little «44rf^ tv Ow 
fiMi^attr. IrtMgiaiitiwfbtit ezhilMtivg the wfank with inch •f«'^ 
nut brerttjy thai io every seotence we teem to read a pafe.*' 

JlX0lff^n^ IjOjf^ in (Aetr charqcler of comp^rition. This 
iara vcqr QOUfod and ft vei^ awkw^4 method of j)^- 
ginpiDg a sentence. In ooastructingjthe lasl of tbese 
pcricvb, th^ author seems to baye forgotten that he was 
m^ti^S: English. Such a construction is foreign to the 
najtare of our (anguiige, whatqyer itmay be ^iiih^ xe^^^ 
to xhqf^ of Greece and Roooe. The. wbok passage 
disjpo?prs/n(iarks: of afiectatiou. 

' ^ How ekquisilely is this alt peribrmed ia Gm^.*' ^^ .- 

Tb^ pcopKietjr of this>sentei>ce would not be ]$iinnished 
b]r a slight change in the collocation df the words 
*^ flfdw exquisitely is all this perform*d in'Gfefek!*' 

> .^'Letliiasewlio iBiagiDe Uiatitnu^ bedonaatweU iuaaatjMr 
lapgaagf, satisfy thcms^ves eiUier by attempting to ^anslate li|m< 
or by pemsiog his translations already made by men of'tear&iug. 

^ .^4b^ ccgitcfuryy when we read ^ber XeiiQ|pihoaor B^k>, iioHuof 
v9f;i4MPia»e|bp.d and strict ord/er,a|»p£#r^ The^fonnfU andcijliflactic 

.isarWJy.awt.*' .,, 

^^ERs franilations is an .ambiguous: phrase*: instead of 
denoting what the sense of the passage requires^ it h^ay 
^4ig^y translafipns executed by Ad^toitie. J%e4r0nir 
-^^mima aimidy^ made^ wouMwhave expressedr tbernit* 
^Ifa6r*9 meaning with sufficient accorircy. 

** Whatever they may teacb, 'tiswitbontprofessiusto be teachers, 
a irain ofdialogoe and tmly polite address, in wbich,a8 in a^mirror 
^,^p^ hph9{(i, baixi49 iiiffy^dor/^ed in aUJts 'coio^rs^ .of-seDtyneat,aod 
manners. * 

To render th0 sense p£ this passJBge .complete, the 

reader miist, at the beginning of the 'seeoml 'clanse, 

•^ -^ suppljf. 



ff Tim Wfjkings^ ^xMMet u tndii/' &«« AMte tepKfMe 
now stands, it is lopaeMd dilated, 

** Anil yet, thongU these differ ia thit maiuier fron tlie Stsfirite, 
Low different are they likewise in diameter from eaeh other ? Plato, 
copious, %aratif e, and mi^jestici intermiiinf at tines the fiicetioas 
;0$d eatirk ; enriching bis works ^ith tales and fables, and the mys- 
jtic theokfy of ancient times. Xenophon, the pattern of perfect 
^unplicity-; every where smooth, harmonioos, and pure; declining 
the 6g!iratiTe, the marTeUous, and the mystic ; ascending but rarely 
into 4iM sBbKme; no^ then so moch trusting to the colours of style, 
as to the intrinsic dignity of the sentiment itself." 

Of thes^ sentences, tlie two last are deficient in idio- 
jgoa^ip^ ff;qftf^ty from the omission of the subsff^ittf e 
verb. . Tius is a piece of afifectation of which Mr. Har* 
iris'ia very frequently guilty. — ^The wor4 itself^ which 
occiirs at the close o! the last period^ is redundi^it c 
without contributing to the sense^. it tends to it^tt 
the^und. 

" "Tli^ language, in the! itaeah time, in which be abd-Platb wM^, 

appears to salt so accurately with the style of bofehj:thai wl»li?«re 

read either of the two, we cannot help thinking, that tis he alone 

> who haibliit Its character^ 'and that it could not have appeared' so 

mlepait f n any other mahner.'* 

TMilff n Very ««|ife»sive sentence. It is not hMitnt 
unexceptionable : in the mean Hme is in this instance 
an idle unmeaning phrase, similar to what many of the 
Cff4>ek padicks feqppeartp nnenligfat^ined; moderns* - 

'- And tniA is the Clreek tongue, from its propriety and miivcr- 
aality, made for all that is great, and alt that is beautiful, ittetery 
stitjcct, and under evety'foftii of smdm^: 

< Grkiis ingenlum, dralts dedit ore totukido' ^ 
MMa^loqui/ ^ v 

di tongue 
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A tongue madejordll thai is great has no very dignified 
sound. The sentence might, I think, be improved bjr 
substituting /t(ed instead of mode* 

** Tvftrt to be wished, that those •mottgst as, who either wi4te 
or read, with a view to employ their liberal leisare (Ibr af to aoch 
at do either from Tiewt more sordid, we leave them, liko sl^veff, t^ 
their destined drudgery) 'twere to be wished, I say, that the liberal 
Vif they have a relish for letters) woatd ioipeet the finiihed models 
V>f Grecian literatore ; that they would not waste those hours whkli 
they cannot recal, upon the meaner productions of the Freneh HtA 
Engfish press i upon that fungous growth of novels and pamphlets* 
where 'tis to be feared, they rarely find any rational pleasure^ tftd 
more rarely sti|l, any solid enjoyment.*' 

*Twere to be totthed that the author had constrtictei 
this long sentence with a more skilful hand. Insteajd 
of arranging it with more luminous propriety, be had 
had recourse to the expedient of introdiicing parett* 
theses, and tlie contemptible little phrase / say. Tfafr 
period Is thus rendered confused and inartifieiaL 
Towards the close of it, however^ the cadence i» 
•gm^ble to the ear. .^ ^ 

" 1*0 be competenUy skilled in ancient learning, is by ao means a 
wdrk of such insuperable pains. 'Hie very progress itself is attended 
with delight, and resembles a journey through some pleasant eoon* 
try, where every mile we advance, new charms arise. 'T|| certpiinty 
as easy to be a scholar, as a gamester, or many other character^, 
^<|ualJy illiberal and low.** 

The very progress itself^la a phrase of thb kind it apr 
pears ^superfluous to use both very and itself. Either 
ofr them would have been sufficient. The cadence o( 
the words new ckarv^ ans0 ^pprp^cbes too nearly to 
^at of poetry. The language of prose and the lan- 
guaf^e of vtr^toiight always to bfcypl * distinifeit. ^W 

this 
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lliis rule some of our writers do not appear to have paid 
Jproper at^ntion. In the prose compositions of Lord 
IKiaftesbtiry and Mr. Hervey^ for example, we often 
find regular and sonorous verses. It is easy to be a 
fikmaeter, has an uneouth sound. Tiie author aught 
Certainly have expressed himself with greater prot 

^■■**' The laiiMi appHcition^ the tame quantity of habit wi!l fit us for 
iMneVas coniplHety as for the other. And as to those who tell ta 
tViptth iui «i» of 8«enihig wisdom, that 'tis men and not books w« 
Vfitat ttnd; to become icndwing ; tjUis I have always remarked froni 
|re)(^«ted experience, to be the common consolation and language 
of dunces." • 

S%K>:feocwd sentence is not altogether correct : th^ 
IwsM^lalion :of it does not btear a proper and legitimate 
loafienefice to the begini>ing« When we meet with the 
w»rd» :€M^ip those uAo teU iiy, we are led to expect ;that 
the author's succeeding observation will apply ioune^ 
^iatefy to those persons themselves; whereas it on^ 
•ppUes to the language to which they have recourse tot 
consolation. A few alterations may be suggested":^ 
** As to the observation which has sa frequently been 
rn^de $vith an air of seeming wisdom, that it is nien, 
and not books that we ought to study in order to ae- 
qdiire tisrful knowledge ; this I have always remarked 
from repealed experience to be the common consola- 
tion of dunces.*' 

> 

„ '** Tl>ey shelter their iguorance under a few bright examples, 
yhose transcendant abifities, without the common helps, have been 
#lifficleist of thrmsdvcs to great and important ends. Bttt,- Alati 

>5 ^''' ' ^ecipft exemplar vitiis imit^bile.** 

loathe f xpressipp cfiMitie^ «ii^wri«i( ia gre^t fin^ itnpor^. 

imt, 
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iMlaMk^theie is somf thing awkward; The si;i|ieiMi| 

appeui susceptible of impiavement : ** They sbeltef 

their ignorance under the bright example of a feir^Of 

diridoals whose transcendant aUlities^: irithpiH ^tbt 

eoasmon helps^have been adequate to gieat*aiidjynl<% 

portent undertalcings/' 

** In trotby each iiian*t nndenUiidiiiCy when ripened and jnatne^ 
it a composite of natural capacity, and of aaperindnced habit." 

This application to compariU savours of pedantry ; 

why it is preferred to cctnporition, is not altpgedier 

obrious ; for the latter is certainly a naoi« sonorous 

word. No other writer^ so far as my information 

senres me, has ever used comporite as a noun substan- 

tire. It is an ad^ctive that is* only used iil> tumiiqfKtf 

architecture, <<Some sre of opinfon/' daf^sM i^i AddiaoH^ 

^^that the tompoiiie pilhirs of this^^airh Were^midt in 

imitation of the pillars of Solomon V^emple.'' 

** Hence the greatest men will be necessarily those who poaseM 
the. best capacities, cultivated with the best habits. Hence^ also, 
moderate capacities, when adorned with TalnaUe sdenocy will flui 
tnmsoend others the moat acute by natnre, when either neglecled^ 
or applied to low and base purposes. And thus for the honour of 
culture and good learning, they are able to render a roan, if he wil 
takfe the pains, inlrinsically more excellent than his natural superior.* 

And thiifor the honour and cuUure of good learning'-^ 
This expression appears somewhat antiquated. Jf he 
%Ml lake the pains, is a phrase which may justly be 
chained with vulgarity. 

** And so much at present as to general ideas; how we acquire 
them ; whence they are derived ; what is their natnre ; and what 
their connection with language. So much, likewise, as to the aab^ 
ject of this treatise, Universal Grammar,*^ 

* Harris's Hermes^ book in. ^p. ?. 

This 
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/rhl$ h a coiMdusioii truly Gteckn. I faa^e sometimes 
been surprised that Mr. Harris did not commence his 
t^iuais^^riiqitlie Jame:aDtiqm mddtw 'He mi^i for ex^ 
ample^ have begun in this manner : ^ James Harris 
wrote the foltewing discourse concerning the prind- 
jplQSi ofttoiversalgrunmar/'^ 



CHAP. XXX- 



CaiTICiUL EXAMINATION OF A PASSAGE IN> 
TJVE. WRITINGS OF i^0BWT80N» 

!V'y[irHIiiE:^ioe>'8etitiBiiBalai |>r««ailedi^iuiioBf> be?- AtAjetflf^ 
^ EXitMheih , thopsbt tthep vi^sa^tfy-^emmr^ ^ ttHke tl» 
SfoW^hich she had so long meditated. She commanded Daviton, 
•B'e<»ftlidfe^ccrc(aries^-«tate^ to brfag^to hertbe fafttl^ warrant ; and 
her.l^cliaVlotnr^ on tiist ^oecation^'plainly skewed that it it not'to "fat^* 
inanity that w« most ascribe herforhearance kUkertin 

The latter .<rf thaie seiiteQc»S:is.iiat iconsftrucledrmtb 
the usual skill of this beautiM writer ; the conclusion 
lof it; 18 by no means graceful. 

" At the Tery moment she was snhscribhig the writ which gare 
np a' wonaoy. a qQCfD,.andber own -neatest Kelation».into.tht band* 
of the executioner, she was capable of jesting. ' Go,' says she to 
Davisooy * and tell Walsingbam what I hare now done, though I 
am .afw4 he will die for grief when he hears it' Her chiaf anxiety 
waabow to secore^he advantages which would jarise ficon Mary's 

« The most ancient philosophical treatise now extant begina 
nearly in the above manner. *' T^ Si oWy^ooI^y "fixiXXof i AivxmI 
9*0^ rn( rm rtorif fOwtwf," — OcEixus dt Univerti Natura, 
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demih, without appearing to have gWen lier CQ>iiseiit to a deed & 
iiifamoiifl. ^ 

In this passage e?ery tkiDg is accurate aad himinovt. , 

**• She often hinted to Paulet and Dnnry, as wett at to MMike OtiMr 
co«rtieny that now was the time to discover the ameerity of tiimt 
concern for her safety, and that she expected their zeal would extri- 
cate her oat of hei* present p^lexity.'' 

The phrase noiw was the time appears to be somewhat 
deficient in dignity. The author might have expresseil 
himself thus : ^^ She often hinted to Paulet SLi4 JDitry^ 
as well as to some other courtiers, that an'opportutitiy 
now occurred for discovering the sincerity of thelif 
concern for her safety." ' ^ 

<< Bot they were wise enough to seem not to understand ^er 
■loaning.^ 

A sentence that roust thus include an affirmative and 
a tiegative, can never possess much elegance. ' 

' " Even after the warrant was signed, she commanded « ietti^r 
^ be writto!!' to Paulet, in less aadi»iguooB terma ; complaintiv of Ikis 
icM w gBfss in sparing so long the life of her capital «nemy, «^ 
^begging him to remember at last what was incumbent on him as an 
iObctiotiaie subject, and to deliver his Sov ereiga from cmitiMLal 
'^ai^ and danger, by sbortelriag the days of his' prisoner. Pan} l, 
-Uiongh rigorous and hanh, and often brutal in the dis€hai|^ ^f 
^ what he thought his doty, as Mary's keeper, was neterthelcsft m 
man ofhODOuir and integrity." .» 

This passage does not seem to require any particu.^ 
animadversion. 

' ' «< He r^ected the proposal with disdain ; and lamenting Uiat , he 
should ever have been deemed capable of acting the pvt of an 
assassin, he declared that the queen might dispose of his li'(e t trer 

) ptoasuf e ; bjat he wojnld never stain his own honour, n^ r lei v« an 
^yerlflidtiiig inark of mfaroy on hb posterity, b^ lending iii^^nJ 

^^.j^^rpetrate so foul a crime/' 

By 
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^y.lfmding his hand, is a phrase which appears unsuit* 
able to the dignity of historical composition* 

'*^.Oii the reeeipt ef this answer, EiisabeUi becmat exticmdj 
peevish ; and calling him a dainty and precise fellow, who woold 
promise «9nch, but perform nothing, she proposed to employ cot 
Wki|^d, who had both courage and inclination to strike the blow/ 

The queen's calling Paulet a dainty and precise fellow . 
^s Jittle connection with her proposing to have re- 
course to the assistance of Wingfield. The author'. 
iQemupg might have been diffused into two distinct 
periodts : *^ On the receipt of this answer, Elizabeth 
became extrenvely peevish, and called him a dainty 
and prcfcise fellow, who would promise much but per-^ 
form nothing. She next proposed to employ one 
Wingfield, who had both courage and inclination to 
strike the blow." 

** Bnt Davison's remonstrating against this method, as no less 
•dangerons than dishonourable, she again declared her intentioii 
^i^ the ' sentence prononnced by the commissioners should be 
executed according to kw ; and as she had alreadjT signed the 
warrant, slie begged that no fartiier application might be made to 
beren that head. By this the Privy Connsellers thought themselves 
suffieiently authorized to proceed *, and prompted, as they pre« 
tended, by zeal for the queen's safety, or instigated, as is more 

' prebsble, by the apprehension of the danger to which they wmld 
tbensel ves be exposed if the life of the queen of Scots were spaMd, 
tbey assembled in the council chamber, and by a letter under all 
tlieir liands, empowered the Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent^ 

'together with the High Sheriff of the county, to see the sentence 
put in execution.** 

In theiatt sentence the repetition of the word queen 
might without much difficulty have been avoided. 

•* On Tuesday the seventh of February, the two Earls a r ti v c il tt 
^otheringay, and demanding access to the queen, ^ead ini Is^rpre- 

■'■■••s^iiic 
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Mvce tbe wfih-aftat tot execatioii, tsd recfttttetT ' bci* to pr»)mr^^ 
die next mon^tt^," 

W^kgatQ meet whk tbe word qi»ee» ia thU period, 
though It occurs twice in the last. Execdtim closei^ 
tfac^fMPOiar sentence ; yet it is abo ftmnd to occupy anr 
important place in this. These^ it must be confessedp 
are errors of a very trivial kind 5 but if theyare eir^i^ 
an author shouM en denvdor touVoitfthem* If, hd^f^^ 
they cannot be removed without we^tenin^ the M*^ 
pression^ tbey ought beyond all doubt to be r^ttitl^d;^ 

<< Mary beard them to the end without emotion ; and crossing 
henelf in the name of the Ftttfaer; and of the Son, andof tlie-fidqr 
dboA. * That tool/ mid she, ^ it netwoitby of^M joyv of he^tftt 
which vepiaea becaose the body most endure the stroke of tl^e es^ 
cntiomr : and although I did not expect that the queen of Bn* 
gland wonid set the firstTexample of Ttolaiing the sacred person of 
a soYcreign prince, I willingly submit to that which ^l^^tlMeer 
has decreed to be my lot " 

The author might have said in themme of iht P^alM'p 
Son, and Holy Ghost ; but the expression which W 
ha» adopted, pcoduoes a much better effect, 

" And laying' her hand on a Bible* which happened to be near 
beiv she solemnly protested that she was innocent of that coospi- 
. racy whioh Babiogton had carded on against Elizabeth's life. She 
then mentioned the requests contained^in her letterj to Elizabeth* 
but obtained no satisfactory answer. She entreated with par- 
lieidar earnestness, that now in her last moments, her almoner 
might be suffered to aUend her, and that she might enjoy the con- 
solation of those pious institutions prescribed by her religion. 
Even this favour, which is usually granted to the vilest criminaT, 
wasabMOitteljr^eiiied;" 

The third of these sentences possesseis cdnsid^n^ble 
beauty. 

** Her attendants, during this conversation, were bathed In^teMv* 

and 
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mdtbMigh otemwe^by the prcMBce e^ lilielwo earUy wkh 4ifio9l« 
ty suppressed tbeir angaish ; but do sooner cUd Kent and Shr^nv*- 
bury withdraw, than they ran to tbeir mistress, and burst out inta 
the most passionate expressions of tenderness and aonrow." 

Atttte cotDmencement of this period^ the more natural 
ordop^-^ the words ought perhaps to have been ful- 
lowvdf '^ During this conversation, her attendants were 
bathed in tears.'' This seems in every respect pre* 
jTejoble to the other mode of arrangement. 



f< Mary, however, not only retained perfect compestireof mind^ 
bjat endeavoured to moderate their excessive grief. And taUi«g pm 
Iter hnees, with all her domestics round her, she thanked Heavea 
that her sufferings were now so near an end ; and prayed that she 
tjQ^t be enabled to endure what still remained with decency and 
ly^th fortitude. The greater part of the evening she employed ia 
Sf^tliag her worldly affairs. She wrote her testament with her own 
hand. Her money, her jewels, and her clothes, she distributed 
dmoog her servants according to their rank or merit. $be wrote a 
8)uiEt lettered the king of France, and another to the pu]fL« of Guise^ 
full of tender but magnanimous sentiments, and recommended her 
soul to their prayers, and her afflicted servants to their protcctioa. 
Atsupper, sheeat temperatdy, as Hfioal, and conversed not only 
ifjtJ). ea^e, but with cheerfulness ; she drank to every one of her 
servants, and asked their forgiveness, if ever she had failed in any 
I>aft of her duty towards them. At her wonted time she went to 
lied, and slept calmly a few hours . Early in the morning she re- 
iired to her closet, and employed a considerable time in devotion. 
.\t eight o'clock the high sheriff and his officers entered her cham- 
6^r and found her still kneeling at the altar. She immediately start- 
ed up, and ^ith a ms^estic mien, and a conntenance imdisniayed 
aind even cheerful, advauoed towards tiiCrplace of execut'on, lean- 
ing on two of Paulet's attendants. She was dressed in a mourning 
habit, but with an elegance and splendor which she had long laid 
•side, except on a few festival days. An Agmu Dei hong by a po* 
mander chain at her neck ; her beads at her ^rdle; and in her 
hand:«lifi (Sanicd a cmcifix «f ivory.** 
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In this passage it would perhaps be impossible to ini'* 
prove a single sentence^ either by substituting ricw 
words, or by altering the arrangement : every thing fs' 
distinct, accurate, and elegant. 

^ At the bottom of the sttin, the two earli, attended bj several 
geutlemeD from the neighbouring coontiet, received her ; and t\m^ 
Sir Andrew Metvil, the master of her household^ who had been 
secluded for some weeks from her presence, was permitted to take 
hb last Arewell. At the sight of a mistress whom he tenderiy loved, 
in sncb a sitoation, he melted into tears ; and as be was bew«iV»fi 
ber condition, and complaining of his own hard fate in being ap- 
pointed to carry the account of snch a mournful event into Scotland, 
Mary replied, * Weep not, good Melvil -, there is at present greater 
tanse for r^idng. Thou shalt this day see Mary Stewart deliveiiied^ 
from all ber cares, and such an end put to ber tedious soarings, a» 
she has long expected. Bear witness that I die constant in. my 
religion ; firm in my fidelity towards Scotland ; and unchanged in 
my affection to France. Commend me to my son. Tell hhn I have 
done nothing injurious to his kingdom, to his honour, or Co bis 
rights ; and God forgive all those who have thirsted, yritboatctft^fc^ 
for my blood.*" ' * . 

/it the sight of a mistress whom he tenderly loved, ih 
such a situation, he melted into tears. The adthop^ 
meaning is, ^^ That he melted into teara on beholding 
his beloved mistress in sucli a situation : but the man- 
ner in which he has expressed himself is somewhat 
ambiguous. 

The beautiful passage which we have been consider- 
ing in the course of this chapter is rendered more cap- 
tivating by means of those dramatic touches with which 
it is interspersed. It is not to be sup|K>sed that any ot 
these slmrt speeches was originally delivered in the 
identical words which are here adopted by the historian. 
All that can reasonably be required is, that he express 

the 
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the very same seDtiment. An iogenioas writer, how* 
t^,ej, delivers a different opinion with regard to this 
spbj[ect» "An excess of polish and refinement," says 
Dr. Ferriar. " among other inconveniences, tempts the 
historian to suppress or vary the strong original ex- 
pressions, which trying occasions extort from men of 
gdn{us. Yet these, infinitely superior to phrases which 
l^aye cooled in the critical balance, always form the 
biigbtest ornaments of a well-composed history. They. 
ttiHisport our tmagioation to the scene, domesticate us' 
with eminent men, and afford us a kind of temporary 
cp^istence in other ages. Few of our writers, except- 
ing JJoyd, have attended sufficiently to the preserve:- 
iionmf tliese flashes of sentiment and intelligeoce. A 
^n^e word sometimes conveys as much information of 
qharacterand principles, as a whole dissertation."* 
These observations are certainly just : but how is it 
poamUe to asdertatn whether in every instance s«ch. 
expressions have actually been used by the persons to^ 
^Jiopthey are attributed? We even find that ip r^- 
PQiipting the expressions used on certain occasions by 
OUjT. Saviour, his disciples do not always completely 
cQtnpde ; with each other. They express (he same 
meaaji^, but in different words. If therefore a writer 
in our own times were to copy such expressions as are 
hfre 9Uud^d t^ from some ancient English c^ronolo- 
gist, he might happen to deviate almost as far from 
dioSie originally uttered, as he could do by varying the 
phraseology according to his particular taste. 



Fcrriar's Menippcan Esiay on EngUfth.^Hiitorians. 

«^Wiih 
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•» tbe tw» cwrto to allow Bf«lfil, togctber wttlitiiroc.of bcTtfa^ s^ 
tmno, Md two of her naidi, to attend her to the icaffold. It w^ 
nrected in the tame hall where the had hee« tried, catfod a IHtft^ 
above the floor, and eorerrd^ at wett at a dmr, the emkkm^ and 
bkH^, with black cMl ^Mary noaiiled tho tttf iM th^l Hfi> »n 
beheld all this ai^paratut of death with an analtered conateii^nc^ 
and, signing herself with the cross, she sat down in tlie chair.** 

Itt the last of these senteacei the (iroDoan ^ ^^VP^^ 
ttiperflaouf . I should prefer the sMbse/tjuen^ ;-eadii^ ; 
'^ Mary mounted the steps with alacrity : she^^h^l^ 
this apparatus of death with an unaltered cqun^ft^ajpu;^!^ 
vaiy sigoiDg herself with the cross^ sat. down \^ ithe 
ohair." :! 

^ BeaAe read the wafrant for exeoation whh « loi^isoiioeidba 
^lAich she 'lifleaed with a careless air, andJike oqc •occnpjedi^ 
other thoui^ts. Then the dean of Peterborough began a devont 
discourse, suitable to her present condition , and offering up prayers 
to heaven in her behalf ; but she declared that stife cOhld '«bt la 
•oBtcieiioe heaiten t6 the one, nor Join with thr o^ber s.'aiidy^iilJifHr 
OB her knees, repeated a Latio pjrayer." ^ . 

In the prose writings of modern English authors^ the 
adverb tAen is seldom placed at the beginning of^ 
sentence. But in a description of this aolemn kind^t 
perhaps would not have such a good effect in any other 
position. The author might' have said^ " the dean of 
rcteihorough then begaa a devout discourse, suitable 
to her present condition ;" but he has with propiiaty 
adopted a different mode of arrangement. The sett- 
tence does not close with much felicity : the last clause 
forms no due counterbalance to the one immediatriy 
preceding. 

<* When the dean had finished bis devotions, she with anjiudible 
▼oice^ and in the English tongue, recommended cnto God the a^ 

lliaed 
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iieMMte of: the church, and pmyH, for , pirotperity tp'Iier son, 
'and for a long life, tnd peaceable reigo to Biisabeth. She declared 
tfiit yhe hoped Ibr mercy only through ^he death of Chritt, at the 
Ibot of whose image rtie now willingly thed her Mood ;^ andt Uftinc > 
iip and blessing the crucifix, she thus addressed : *' As thy arms* 
O JetuSy were extended on the cross ; so with the outstretched 
arms of thy mercy, recei? e ne, and f a »gi»a my sins." 

She declared that she hoped for mercy only through the 
death of Christ. The position of the ndverb only occa- 
sions some degree of ambiguity. Instead of conveying 
what is evidently the author's meanings these words 
may imply^ " that through the death of Christy she 
ho^d for nothing besides mercy." This ambiguity, 
however, it would be difficult in the present instance 
toremove, except by adopting a quite difiTerent phrase^ 
ology. Should we place the adverb after Christy the 
sense would still be left ambiguous ; nor could tlie 
defect be remedied by placing it after death. She thus 
addressed. The verb oddre^^ is very seldom used in a 
neuter sense, except poetical compositions. 

,^ She then prepared for the^block, by taking off her veil and 
upper garments ; and one of the executioners rudely endeavounng 
to assist, she gently checked him, and said, with a smile, that she 
had not been accustomed to undress before so many spectators, 
nor to be served by such valets. With calm but undaunted for* 
titude, she laid her n.eck on the block >: and. while .one execntiocec 
held her hands, the other, at ^e. second stroke, cut off her head, 
which billing out of its attire, discovered her hair already grown 
quite grey, with cares and sorrows. The executioner held it up still 
streaming with blood, and the dean crying out, ^< So perisli. all 
queen Elizabeth'senemies," tbC; Earl pf I^^nt alone answered, Anftfin^ 
The rest of the spectators continued silent, and drowned in tears ; 
being incapable at that moment, of any other sentiments but 
those of pity or admiration/'* 

♦ History of Scotlai^, book vil. 

This 
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This passage forms a very proper conclusion to the 
beautiful narration which we have been employed, in 
examining. i 



CHAP. XXXL 



or THE METHOD OF ATTAINING A GOOD 
STYLE. 

'TO pretend to teach the art of fine writiegby* 
series of niecliauic.al rules, would be Itighty ab- 
surd. The young student may, however, be iis»stfd 
by a few plain directions concerning tbc proper me* 
thod of attaining a style correct and elegant. 

We must always endeavour to obtain. a clear and 
precise idea of every subject of which we propose t*- 
treat. This is a direction which may at first appear to 
have little relation to style. Its relation to it, how- 
ever, is extremely close. The foundation of fine wri- 
ting is good sense, accompanied with a lively imftn 
gination. The style and thoughts of a writer are sa 
intimately connected, that it is frequently a difficult, 
task to distinguish what depends upon the one and 
what upon the other. Whenever the imprcssiona ti 
objects upon the mind are faint and indistinct, or pel- 
plexed and confused, our style in treating of such ob?T 
jects can never be luminous or beautiful. Wlierea$» 
what we conceive clearly and feel strongly, w^ shall 
naturally express with cleairness and with strength. 

^fh.s. 
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This, then, we maybe assured, is an important rule, to 
think closely of the subject, till we have attained a full 
and distinct view of the matter which we are to clothe 
in words, till we become warm and interested in it : 
then, and not till then, shall we find expression begin 
to flow. Generally speaking, tlie best and most proper 
expressions are those which a clear view of the subject 
suggests, without miich labour or inquiry. 

To form a good style, the frequent practice of com- 
posing is^indispensably necessary. Many rules con- 
cer-ning style have been delivered ; but no rules will 
answer the end without exercise and habit. At the 
san^ tJMAe^ it is not every mode of composing that wilf 
impiove style. This is so far from being the case, that 
by eveless and hasty composition, we shall inevitably 
acquire a very bad style ; we shall have more trouble 
afterwards in unlearning faults and doitecling ncgU- 
getoces, than if we had been totally unaccustomed to 
eompotition. At first, therefore, we ought to write 
slowly and with much care. Let the facility and speed 
of writing be the fruit of longer practice. 

'^Icnjoin,** says Quintilian, *Mhat such as are be - 
gioniHg the practice of composition, write slowly and 
with anxious deliberation. Their great object at first 
should t>e, to write as well as possible : practice will 
^niibte fhem to write speedily. By degrees, matter 
wiH oflFer itself still more readily ; words will be at 
han<F J composition wilt flow; everything, as in the 
arraiig^haent of a well-ordered family, will present it- 
self ih Ttk pf oper place. The sum of the whole is this : 
th^*byiia«ty composition, we shall never acquire the 
.r .; -•. -•- .^v • • M - art 
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art of composing well ; by writiog wel^ wc shall cmne 
to write speedily/'* 

We niufit nott however, l^ tooaDniou^ about worda ; 
we most not retard the coarse of thought, uor cool tl>e 
lieat of imagination, by pausiug too lopg oa ey«ry 
word which we employ. There is, op certain oce^- 
sions, a glow of composition which should he kept up 
if we hope to express ourselves happily, though al the 
expense of allowing some inadvertencies to paast Tiiese 
must afterwards be scrutinized with a critical eye* If 
the practice of compositioa be useful, the liiborious 
work of correcting is no less so ; it is absolutely neces- 
sary to our reaping any benefit from the habit of com- 
posing. What we have written, should be laid aside 
till the ardour of con^poaition be past, till ou)c fopdoess 
for the expressions whtch we have used, be worn c^, 
and the expressions themselves be forgotten. By re- 
viewing our work with a cool and critics) eye, as if it 
-were the performance of another, we sliall disceriv 
f many imperfections which at first escaped our obser- 
viitton. It is then the season for pruning redundan- 
icms ; for examining the arrangement of sentejacea ^ 
ftnd for bringing style into a regular, correct, and sup-^ 
ported form. To this labour of correction all those 
mnct submit H'ho would communicate tlicir thpughts 
to others with proper advantage ; and some practice iu 
it will soon sharped) the eye to the most necessary ob- 
jects of attention, and render the task much more 
easy and practicable than might at first be imagined. 



* Quintilian, (Ic iQfit^ut. Orator, lib. x. cap. iii. 

With 
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^Wtfli' respect to the assistance which is to be derived 
from the writings of others, it is obvious thai we ought 
ntb render ourselves well acquainted with the style of 
^ihe' best authors. This is requisite both to form "a 
^fi^taste Sri style, and ta supply us witb a full stock 
fef-^ii^ofas on every subject. ;^ 

^ly: rp.- -.^ . ,• ■ ,,. . , ' , ■. . 

^^ ' INit i(^e itiust beware of falling ioto a servile imita^ 
^Itob^ of toy amhor whatsoever. InEtitation is atway$ 
^^angierous^/ It fetters genius, and is likely to produce 
'^WHf^'itvanner. Thosii who are addicted to close imi'- 
^iltoli, gisneraUy imitate an arbor's faiihsas well at 
" lild b^utied* No man will ever become a good writer 
>^S{^ker, whcrhasBOt some degree of confidence to 
?<MitiMr hk own genius. We ought to be au^are, in paf* 
^t^ulary of adopting any autbor^s noted ptsrases^ dr 
tral^sbribing pa$sajge& from him. Such a habit. wHl 
^^yh>vi^ fatal to all genuine composition. It is BEmcU 
:^ belter to have something that is our own, though of 
^nsididefa/te beauty, than to aifect to shine in borrowed 
-iffbacnents, which will at last betray the utter poverty 
of oor genius. A preposterous ambition to imitate or 
Tbml the clKUfactfristic manner of Dr, Johnson or M^* 
-£iibban, has rendered many authors ridiculous who 
- itrightjQtherwi^.e have supported a respectable chara^- 
v^eiw The Sjtyle of each of these writers, eminent as 
tbe^ deseriredly are, exhibits, 'numerous faults.: but 
°.iwlMtei^rmay be its beauties, no man of letters wUl 
tifaer^c^ain mueh distinction by imitating them with 
accurate servility. We generally find their deformi- 
ties more faithfully copied than their beauties. Mr. 
George Chalmers, an author utterly destitute of taste, 
■' ' ^'' M 2 learning, 
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learning, and ability,* seems to consider himself as the 
most formidable rival of Dr. Johnson ; and his life of 
Ruddiman, who deser\'ed a very different biographer^ 
is the most consummately ridiculous sample of imitation 
which belongs to any age or country. On these heads 
of composing, reading, and imitating, I would advise 
every student of oratory to consult what Quintilian has 
delivered in the tenth book of his Institutions ; wb^e 
he will find a variety of excellent observations and 
directions. 

Those who are ambitious of attaining a beautiful 
style, ought to study with attention the works of the 
most eminent poets. From this source is often derived 
a more delicate and elevated mode of expression, as 
well as of thinking. We find that the most excellent 
prose writers, both of ancient and modem times, air 
those who, during some part of their life, have applied 
themselves to the study of poeti^. It will be sufficient 
to mention the names of Plato, Cicero, Temple, Dry- 
den, Pope, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, Beattic, 
Fenelon, and Voltaire. 

It is an obvious but material rule, that we always 
sttrdy to adapt our style to the subject, and also to the 
capacity of our hearers, if we are to speak in public. 
Nothing merits the name of eminent or beautiful, 
which is not suited to the occasion, and to the persons 
to whom it is addressed. It is to the last degree awk- 
ward and absurd, to adopt a florid poetical style on 
occasions when it should be our sole business to^rgue 



*■ They hail tbee master of a seren-ibld sVull, 
' 4ritli letmiio; stoT% #itb rarioM fmcj fell. 

and 
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nvA reason ; or to speak with elaborate pomp of ex- 
pression, before persons who comprehend nothing of it, 
and who can only stare at our unseasonable magnifi- 
cence. These are defects not so much in point of 
style, as, what is much worse, in point of common 
sense. * Whet) we begin to write or speak, we ought 
previojisly to have fixed in our minds a clear concep- 
tion of the end to which our chief attention is to be 
directed. This end we ought to keep steadily in 
view ; and to it wq ought to adapt our style. If we 
do not sacrifice to this great object every ill-timed, or- 
nament which m^y occur to our fancy, we betray a 
want of judgment. 

I cannot conclude the subject without this obser- 
vation, that in any case, and on any occasion, atten- 
tion . to styk must not engross us so much, as to 
tletractfromahiglier degreeof attention to the thoughts. 
To ycwir expression be attentive } but about your matter 
1)e solicitous. - 



EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PROGR JUS- 
SIVE IMPROVEMENT OP ENGLISH COMPO- 
SITION. 

SIDNEY. 

jT BT learned Greece, in any of her manifest scfences^ 
be able to shew me one book before Musseus, Ho- 
mer, and Hesiod ; all three nothing else but poets. Nay, 
let any history be brougbt, that can say any writers 

were 
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were there before them, if they were not men or tbe 
same skill, as Orpheus, Linus, and some others ar& 
iMined, who having been the first of that country that 
nade pens deliverers of their knowledge to posterity, 
may justly challenge to be called their fathers in leamc 
iDg. For not only in time they had this minority (aU 
though in itself antiquity be venerable) but went befom 
tbem^as causes to draw, with their charming sweetness, 
the wild untamed, wits to an admiration of knowledge^ 
So as Amphion was said to move stones with hispoet^ 
to build Thebes, and Orpheus to be listened to bf 
beasts, indeed stony and beastly people : So among 
the Romans were Livius Andronicus, and Enniu&i Sq^ 
in the Italian language, the first that made it to aspire 
to be a treasure-house of science, were the poets Dante, 
Boccace, and Petrarch: So in ^ur English, were Gawer 
jaad Chaucer : after whom, en *ouraged and deligbte^ 
with their excellent foregoing, others have folic^edio 
beautify our mother tongue, as well in the same kind 
as other arts. 

This did so notably shew itself, that the philosophers 
of Greece durst not a long time appear to the world, 
but under the mask of poets s So Thales, fimpedo- 
cles, and Parmenides, sang their natural philosopliy in 
verses : So did Pythagoras and Phocylides their moral 
counsels : So did T3rrteus in war matters, and Solon in 
matters of policy ; or rather, they being poets, did e»» 
ercise their delightful vein in those points of highest 
knowledge^ which before them lay hiddisn l^^ the 
world s for that Solon was directly a poet^ it is^fisani- 
fcst, haling written in verse the noble fafofe ol^ €b^ 
Athfitie Island^ which was continued by I^to^ Atvd 

truly 
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tnUy «*«" P*w*o whosoever well considereth, shall fifk^ 
tM in tbe body of his work, though the inside and 
tfrength were |)hiiasophy, the skin, as it were, and 
biNiatjr^ depended most of poetry* For all stands up0R 
dhriogues ; wherein he feins many honest burgesses of 
Atliens speaking of such matters, that if they had been 
set oH the rack, they never wo&ld have confessed 
them : besides, his poetioaK describing the circum* 
stances of their meetings, as the well-ordering of a 
banquet, th^ delieacy of a walk, and interlacing mere 
tales, as Gyges's Ring, and others ; which, who knows 
not to be flowers of poetry, did never walk in Apollo's 
garden. Defence of Poesy k 

RALEIGH. 

God, vihom the wisest men acknowledge to be a 
power ineffable, and virtue infinite, a light by abuudant 
charity invisiblCj an understanding which itself cao 
bnly comprehend, an essence eternal and spirituals 
of absolute pureness and simplicity, was, and is please^ 
lo make himself known by the work of the world. ; in 
the wonderful magnitude whereof, (all which he \nkj 
foraceth, fiUeth, and sustaineth) we behold the image of 
that glory, which cannot be measured, and withal. tha^ 
oiie,.and yet universal nat\ire, which cannot be defined* 
is, the glorious lights of heaven, we perceive a shadow 
of his divine countenance ; in his merciful provisioiji 
finr aU that live, his manifold goodness ; and lastljf, in 
cfea^ng and making existent the world universal, bjr 
. theabsolate art of his own word, his power and alm^b^ 
tineas ; which power, light, virtue, wisdom, andgood^ 
s, being «U but attributes of one simple easeiu^e^aiid 

one 
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one God, we in all admire, and in partdiacern ]»r 
speculum creaturarum^ that is, in the disposition, order; 
and variety of celestial and terrestrial bodies ; terr^- 
trial, in their strange and manifold diversities ; celestial 
in their beauty and magnitude ; which in their conti- 
nual and contrary motions, are neither repugnant, in- 
termixed, nor confounded. By these potent effects, 
we approach to the knowledge of the omnipotent 
cause, and by these motions, their almighty mover. 

History of the WbrH. 

BACON. 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice ; which the more 
man's nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it 
out. For as to the first wrong, it doth but offend the 
law ; but the revenge of that wrong putteth the law 
out of oflBce. Certainly, in taking revenge, a man is 
but even with his enemy ; but in passing it over he vs 
superior : for it is a princess part to pardon. AimI 
Solomon, I am sure, saith, " It is the glory of a man tb 
pass by an offence.'' That which is past, is^one^ and 
irrecoverable : and wise men have enough to do with 
thii\gs present, and to come : therefore, they do but 
trifle with themselves* that labour in past; matteirf. 
There is no man doth a wrong for a wroi^'s sake^ 
but thereby to purchase himself profit or pleasure, or 
honour, or the like. Therefore, why should I be angry 
with a man for loving himself better than me ? and it 
any man should do wrong merely out of ill nature, 
wby ? yet it is but like the thorn or briar,, whleh 
prick and scratch, because they can do no other. -The 
iMst ttoleraMe sort of revenge, i» icHr tho9^> viraagR 
» - >. . which 
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which there is no law to remedy ; but then let a man 
take heed, that the revenge be such as there is no law 
to punbh ; else a man's enemy is still before-hand, and 
it is two for one. Some when they take revenge, are 
desirous the party should know whence it cometh. 
This is the more generous : for the delight seemeth 
to be not so much in doing the hurt, as in making the 
party repent. But base and crafty cowards are like 
the arrow that flieth in the dark. Cosmus, duke of 
Florence, had a desperate saying against perfidious or 
neglecting friends, as if their wrongs were unpardon- 
able : '^ You shall read (saith he) that we are com- 
manded to forgive our enemies ; but you never read 
that we are commanded to forgive our friends.'' But 
yet the spirit of Job was in a better tune : ** Shall we 
(saith he) take good at God*s hand, and not be content 
to take evil also V* And so of friends in a proportion. 
This is certain, that a man that studieth revenge, keeps 
his own- wounds green, which otherwise would heal and 
do welL Public revenges are for the most part for- 
tlmate, as that for the death of Caesar, for the death of 
Pertinax, for the death of Henry the third of France, 
and many tnore. But in private revenges it is not so. 
Ihy, rather vindictive persons live the life of witches ; 
who as they are mischievous, so end they unfortunate. 
Eisayt, or Counsels^ Civil ^nd Morah 

JONSON. 

For a man to write well, there are required three 
necessaries; to i-ead the best authors ; observe the best 
sptak^rs ; and much exercise of his own style. In style 
ito^eonsidf r what ought to be written ; and after what 
,^. M 3 xoanner : 
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niapiier r he must first think, and excogitate bis matter ; 
then choose his words, and examine the weight #f 
either. Tlien take care in placing^ and raidcing both 
matter and words, that the composition be corhdy ; 
and to do this with diligence and often» No matter 
how slow the style be at first, so it be laboured and ac- 
curate ; seek the best, and be not glad of the forward 
conceits, or first words, that offer themselves to us ; 
bat judge of what we invent, and order what we ap- 
prove. Repeat often what we have formerly writtfn ; 
which, beside that it helps the consequence, and makes 
the juncture better, it quickens the heat of imagipi^ioQ, 
that often cools in the times of setting down,fMa4siy^ 
it new strength, as if it grew lustier by the goji^ 
. back. As we see in the contention of leaping, thty 
jump farthest, that fetch their race largest ; oj^ as,:ki 
thjfowing a dart or javelin, we force back our arm^f V> 
^ ,i|)fdce pur loose tbe stronger. Yet, if we havf ^f^r 
ffdt of wind, I forbid not the steering out of our IMmJ, 
,so the favour of the gale deceive us not. For all tliat 
Mf9< invent doth please us in the conception or biHfat; 
ejise we should never set it down. But the safest is to 
return to our judgment, and handle over again those 
things the easiness of which might make them justly 
suspected. So did the best writers in their be^m- 
BiQgs; they imposed upon themselves care and in- 
dustry. They did nothing rashly. They obtained 
ibnt to write well, and then Custom made it easy and a 
habit. By little and little their matter shewed itself 
IQ them more plentifully ; their words answc^> their 
ic#mpo8ition fallowed ; and all, as in a we)l-(Nrdered 
family^ presented itself in the place. So that the snm 

- of 
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oftDifl; rendy writing ififtkes dot good wrltiog; but 
.^ood writing brings on ready writing; yet when we 
thkik we hute got the feeulty, it is even then good to 
f esist it ; as to give a horse a check sometimes with a 
bit| which doth not so much stop his course^ as stir his 
mettle. Discoveries,* 

HOOKER. 

They of whom God is altogether unapprehended, 
are but few in number, and for grossness of parts such, 
that they hardly and scarcely seem to hold the place of 
human beings. These we should judge to be of all 
others most miserable, but a wretcheder sort there are, 
on whom whereas nature hath bestowed riper capacity, 
their evil disposition seriously goeth about therewith 
to apprehend God, as being not God. Whereby it 
cometh to pass, that of these two sorts of men, both 
godless, the one having utterly no knowledge of God^ 
the other study how to persuade themselves that there 
is no such thing to be known. The fountain and well 
"spring of which impiety is a resolved purpose of mind 
to reap in this world what sensual profit or pleasure, so- 
ever the worid yieldeth, and not to be hatred from any 
whatsoever means available thereunto. And that that 
is the very radical cause of their atheism, no man 
(I think) wilt doubt, which considereth, what pains they 
take to destroy those principal spurs and motives unto 
all virtue, the creation of the world, the providence of 

• The reader wiP meet wiUi few discweritM in the {.assage doW 
> quoted: aeveral of the obstrTatiOM coatiaaed ia it are bvrrttW^d 
' ^«m OaiatiUaD. .- > , ;! 

>Jod, 
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God^ the reiurrection of the dead, the joys of -the kiog- 
dom of heaven, and the endless pains of the wicked^ 
yea ahove all things, the authority of the Scripture^ 
hecause on these points it evermore beareth, an4 0ie 
soul's immortality, which granted, draweth easily after 
it the rest, as a voluntary train. Is it not wonderful 
that base desires should so extinguish in men the sense 
of their own excellency, as to make them willing that 
their souls should be like to the souls of beasts, mor- 
tal and corruptible with their bodies ? Till some admi- 
Table or unusual accident happen (as it hath in somf ) 
to work the beginning of a better alteration in their 
minds, disputation about the knowledge of God with 
such kind of persons commonly prevaileth little. For 
hjw should the brightness of wisdom shine, where the 
windows of the soul are of very set purpose closed ? 
True religion hath many things in it, the only paen- 
tioji whereof galleth and troubleth their minds. Being^ 
therefor^ loth that enquiry into such matters should 
breed a persuasion in the end contrary to that the:y 
embrace, it is their endeavour to banish^ as much as in 
them lieth, quite and clean from their cogitation, whatt- 
soever may sound that way. But it cometh many times 
to pass, (which is their torment) that the thing they 
shun doth follow them ; truth, as it were, even obtru- 
ding itself into their knowledge, and not permitting 
them to be so ignorant as they would be. Whereupon, 
Jn as much as the natureof m^nis unwilling tocont^nue 
doing that wherein it shall always condemn itself, th^ 
contmuing still obstinate to follow the course which 
they haye begun, are driven to devise all the shifts th^t 
wit can invent for the ^motheti^g of tbrs.light, aUlbat 
; y.N way 
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vitLj with any but the least shew of possibility stay their 
minds from thinkiog that true, which they heartily 
wish were false, but cannot think it so, without some 
scrapie and fear of the contrary. Eccleiiatiical PoUiy 

HOBBES. 

The cause of dreams (if they be natural) are the ac- 
' tions of violence of the inward parts of a man upoo 
his brain, by which the passages of sense, by sleep ber 
numbed, are restored to their motion. The signs by 
which this appearetb to be so, are the differences of 
. dreams (old men conmionly dream oftener, and hare 
their di^ams more painful than young) proceeding from 
the difierent accidents of man's body ; as dreams of 
lust, as dreams * of anger, according as the heart, or 
other parts within, work more or less upon the brain, 
by more or less heat, so also the descent of different 
sorts of phlegm maketh us a dream of different tastes of 
meats and drinks ; and I believe there is a reciprocation 
of motion from the brain to the vital parts, and back 
from the vital parts to the brain ; whereby not only 
iihagination begetteth motion in these parts, but also 
motion in these parts begetteth imagination like to that 
which it was begotten. If this be true, and that sad 
imagination nourish the spleen, then we see also a 
caose, why a strong Spleen reciprocally causeth fearftii 
dreams, and why the effects of lasciviousness may in 
a dream produce the image of some person that had 
prbduced them. Another sign that dreams are caused 
by the action of th* inward parts, is the disorder and 
casual consequence of one conception or image to 
another'^ for when we arc waking, the antecedent 

tboogh't 
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thought or conception introduceth^ and is Cause of the 
consequent^ (as the water followeth a man's dry ^tkjg^ 
upon a dry and le^'cl table) bat in dreams there is com- 
monly no coherence (and when there is^ it is by chance) 
which must needs proceed from this^ that the braia in 
dreams is not restored to its motion in every part alike,; 
whereby it cometh to pass5 that our thoughts apf^ar 
like the stars between the flying clouds, not in tht 
order in which a man would chobse to observe them, 
but as the uncertain flight of broken clouds permits. 

Human NnOure. 
MILTON. 
The end of learning is to repair the ruin of our first 
parents, by regaining to know God aright, and out of 
that knowledge to love tiim, to imitate him, to be like 
him, as we may the nearest by possessing our souls of 
true virtue, which being united to the heavenly grace 
of faith, makes up the highest perfection. But be- 
cause our understanding cannot in this body found it- 
self but on sensible things, nor arrive so clearly to the 
knowledge of God and things invisible, as by orderly 
conning over the visible and inferior creature, the same 
method is necessarily to be followed in discreet teach- 
ing. And seeing every nation affords not experience 
and tradition, enough for all kinds of learning, therefore 
we are chiefly taught the languages of those people who 
have at any time been most industrious after wisdom ; 
so that language is but the instrument conveying to us 
things useful to be known. And tho' a linguist'should 
pride himself to have all the tongues that Babel cleft 
the world into, yet, if he had not studied the solid 
things iq them as^ell as the words ajoid lexicons, he 

were 
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Were nothing to be so much esteem'd a learned many 
as any yeoman or tradesman competently wise i^ his 
another dialect only. Hence appear the many mistakes 
which have made learning generally so unpleasing and 
sfo unsuccessful : first we do amiss to spend seven or 
eight years merely in scraping together so much mise- 
rable Latin and Greek, as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year. And that which 
•c^sts our proficiency therein so much behind, is our 
^ime lost partly in too oft idle vacancies given both to 
-achools and universities, partly in a preposterous ex- 
action, forcing the empty wits of children to compose 
-themes, verses, and orations, which are the acts of ri- 
4>est judgment, and the final work of ahead fill'd^ by 
loj3g reading and observing, with elegant maxims, anil 
toppious invention. 1 hese are not matters to be wruo^ 
ffrom poor striplings, like blood out of the nose, or ftbc 
f^u^king of untimely fruit. Tractate of EducttUm* 

COWLEY. 

. The first minister of state has not so much business 
in public, as a wise man has in private : if the one have 
little leisure to be alone, the other has less leisure to 
be in company ; the one has but part of theaflairs of 
one nation, the other all the works of God and nature 
under his consideration. There is no saying shocks 
me so much as that which I hear very often. That a 
man does not know how to pass his time. *Twould 
have been but ill spoken by Methusalem in the nine 
Imndred sixty-ninth year of his life ; so far it is from 
us, who have not time enough to attain to the utmost 
perfection of any part of any science, to nave cause to 
^ * ^ c^mplniil 
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complain that we are forced to be idle for want of 
work. But thb, you'll aay, is work only for the learn* 
«d : -others are not capable either of the employments 
or dif ertisements that arrive from letters. I know they 
are not : and therefore cannot much recommend soli* 
tttde to a man totally illiterate. But if any man be so 
unlearned as to want entertainment of the little inters 
Tals of accidental solitude, which frequently occur in 
almost 1^1 conditions (except the very meanest of the 
])eople5 who have business enough in the very pro- 
visions of life) it is truly a great shame both to bis pa- 
rentt and himself; for a very small portion of any ioge- 
Biotts art will stop up all those gaps of our time ; either 
music, or painting, or designing, or chymistry^ or his- 
tory, or gardening, or twenty other things will do it 
useftUly and pleasantly ; and if he happen to set his 
affections upon poetry (which I do not advise him to 
immediately) that will overdo it ; no wood will be thick 
enough to hide him from the importunitiesof company 
Of basiness,which would abstract him from his beloveds 
Discaunes by way qf Essays. 

HALE. 

There are two great duties that we owe unto God, 
which are never out of season, but such as we have 
continual occasion and necessity to use whilst we live ; 
namely, prayer and thanksgiving. 
. . Prayer is always seasonable in this life, because we 
ever stand in need of it : we always want something, 
and have always occasion to fear something : although 
we could be supposed in such a state of happiness in 
this world^ that we could not say we wanted any thing. 
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fetwe have cause to pray for the continuance of the 
happiness we enjoy^ which is not so fixed and stable but 
that it may leave us : <^ I said in my prosperity I shall 
never be moved ; thou hidest thy face and I waa trou- 
bled/' We are never out of the reaeh of divine pro- 
vidence, either to relieve or afflict us; andtberdbre 
we Ate under a continual necessity of prayer^ either to 
relieve and supply us, at least to preserve and iiphol4 
us; , 

Hianksgiving is likewise always seasonable, bectote 
Mre are never without something that we receive from 
the divine goodness, that deserves and requires WM 
thankfulness. It may be we want wealth, yet have we 
not health ? if we want both, yet have we not life f if 
we want temporal blessings, yet have we-iidt eteite}^ 
everlasting blessings ? If we have any thing thai is 
comfortable to, or convenient for us, we have it from 
the goodness and bounty of God. And though we 
have not all we would, yet we have what we deserve 
not, and what we prize and value : and therefore while 
we have any thing, we have occasion of thanksgiving 
to our great benefactor. 

Contemplatums Moral and Divine. 

BROWNE. 

I could never divide myself from any man upon the 
difference of an opinion, or be angry with his judg- 
ment for not agreeing with me in that, from which per- 
haps within a few days I should dissent myself : I haVe 
no geniu^ to disputes in religion, and have oft6h 
thought It wisdom to diecline them, especially u"poti k 
disadvantage, or when the cause of truth might snuffer 
' in 
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tn the weakness of my patronage ; where we des)re to 
be informed, 'tis good to contest with men ahoreoisr- 
•elves ; but to confirm and establish our opinions, 'tis 
best to argue with judgments below our own, that the 
frequent spoils and victories over their reasons mny 
Mttle in ourselves an esteem, and confirmed opinion of 
dUf own. Every man is not a |m>per champion for 
tnnh^ nor fit to tajke up the gauntlet in the cause of 
verity : Many from the ignorance of these maxims, and 
«B JDConaideratezeal unto truth, have too rashly charged 
the troops of error, and remain as trophies unto the 
enemies of truth : A man may be in as just possession 
of truth as of a city, and yet be forced to surrender ; 
'tis therefore far better to enjoy her with peace, than 
to hazard her on a battle. ReKgio. Media. 

TEMPLE. 

The safety and firmness of any frame of government 
may be best judged by the rules of architecture, which 
teach us that the pyramid is of all figures the firmest, 
and least subject to be shaken or overthrown by any 
concjusslons or accidents from the earth or air ; and it 
grows still so much the firmer, by ho^ much broader 
the bottom and sharper the top. 

The ground upon which all governmeht stands, is 

. the consent of the people, or the greatest or strongest 
part of them ; whether this proceed from reflecttoDs 
upon what is past, by the reverence of any authority 

' under which they and their ancestors have for many 
mgCB been born and bred ; or from a sense of what In 

. present, by the ease, plenty, and safety they enjoy ; or 
froai opinions of what is to come^ by tl^ fear thej 

have 
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have from the present government, or hopes from ano- 
ther. Now that government which by any of these, or 
by all these ways, takes in the consent of the greatest 
number of the people, and consequently their desires 
and resolutions to support *]t, may justly be said to have 
the broadest bottom, and to stand upon the largest 
compass of ground ; and, if it terminate in the autho-** 
rjty of one single person. It may likewise be ^id to 
^haye the narrowest top, and so to make the figure of 
;thc firmest sort of pyramid. E^say on GovermMHt* 

DRYDEN. 

'Tis not only commended by ancient practice, to 
celebrate the memory of great and worthy men, as the 
b^st thanks which posterity can pay them ; but ilso 
,the ejcamples of virtue are of more vigour, when they 
are thus contracted into individuals. As the sun-beams, 
united in a burning glass to a point, have greater force 
.than when they are darted from a plain surperficies ; 
fo the virtues and actions of one man, drawn together 
in a single story, strike upon our minds a stronger and 
more lively impression, than the scatter'd relations of 
j(nany men, and many actions ; and by the same means 
that they give us pleasure, they afford us profit too^ 
]Por when the understanding is intent and fix'd on a 
jsingle thing, it carries closer to the mark ; every part 
-11^ the object sinks into it, and the soul receives 
vmmiKjt and whole. For this reason Aristotle commenda 
^be unity of action in a poem ; because the mind is not 
v^c^^ble of digesting many things at once, nor of con- 
^cqiyi^g fully any more than one idea at a time. Whic- 
hsoever disitca^ts the pleasure, lessens it. And as the 

' ' nadcr 
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reader is more concerned atone man's fcrtune^ than 
those of many ; so likewise the writer is more capabli 
of making a perfect work if he confine himself to this 
narrow compass. The lineaments, features, and co- 
lourings, of a single picture, may be hit exactly } bijit 
in a history- piece of many figures, the general design* 
the ordinance or disposition of it, the relation of one 
figure to another, the diversity of posture, habits, 
shadowtngs, and all the other graces conspiring to an 
uniformity, are of so difficult performance, that neither 
is the resemblance of particular persons often perfect, 
nor the beauty of the piece complete : For any coast- 
derable error in the parts, renders the whole disagreeabk 
and lame. Thus then the perfections of the work, and 
the benefit arising from it are more absolute in bipgri^ 
phy than in history. Ltft qf PbUUrA^ 

SHAFTESBURY. / , 

Notwithstanding there may be implanted iri Xhk 
heart a real sense of right and wrong, a real good 
afiiection towards the species of society ; yet, by tfa^ 
violence of rage, lust, or any other counter-working 
passion, this good affection may frequently be con*' 
trouled and overcome. Where therefore there is no- 
thing in the mind capable to render such ill passi^nH 
the object of its aversion, and cause them eamestfy fb 
be opposed, it is apparent how much a good temper {a 
time m^y suffer, and a character by degrees diange 
for the worse. But if religion interposing, creates a 
belief that the ill passions of this kind, no less than 
their consequent actions, are the objects of a deity's 
animadversion ; it is certain that such a belief must 

prove 
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prove a seasonable remedy against vice, and be in a 
(>articular manner advantageous to virtue. For a be- 
ticff of thislcind must be supposed to tend considerably 
towards the calming of the mind, and disposing or 
fitting the person to a better recollection of himself, and 
to a stricter observance of that good and virtuous prinr 
dple, which needs only his attention, to engage him 
tvholly in its party and interest. 

Inquiry concerning Firitie. 

ADDISON. 

Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless and a 
very wretched being. He is subject every moment to 
the greatest calamities and misfortunes. He is beset 
jiritii. dangers on all sides, and may become unhappy 
bf anmberless casualties, which he could not foresee, 
nor have prevented had he foreseen them. 
^ It is our comfort^ while we are obnoxious to so many 
accidents, that we are under the care of one who 
directs contingencies, and has in his hands the manage- 
meat of every thing that is capable of annoying or 
offending ns ; who knows the assistance we stand in 
need of, and is always ready to bestow it on those who 
a^kitofhim. 

.. Tbe Qatural homage which such a creature bears to 
$a infinitely wise and good a being, is a firm reliance 
OB him for tbe blessings and conveniences of life, and 
ap habitual trust in hi^i for deliverance out of all such 
diy:^er8 and difficulties as may befal us. Spectator, 

; Arbuthnot. 

-If we consfdcr to what perfection we now know the 
eoXKses, periods, order, distances, and proportions, of 

the 
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th€ several great bodies of the uoiverse, at leasijt sue^ 
as fall within our view ; we shall have cause to admire 
the sagacity and industry of the mathematieiaos, and 
the power of numbers and geometry well apply'd. Let 
us cast our eyes backward, and consider astronoiuy io 
its infancy } or rather let us suppose it still to begin : 
for instance, a colony of rude country people,, trans^* 
planted into an island remote from the commerce of 
all mankind, without so much as the knowledge of the 
kalender, and the periods of the seasons^ without instru- 
ments to make observations, or any the least notion of 
observation or instruments. When is it, we could 
expect any of their posterity should arrive at the art 
of predicting an eclipse ? Not only so, but the art of 
reckoning all eclipses that are past or to come for any 
number of years ? When is it we should suppose 
that one of these islanders, transported to any other 
part of the earth, should be able by the inspection of 
the heavens to find how much he were south or north, 
east or west of his own island, and to conduct his ship 
back thither ? For my part, though I know this n[)ay 
be, and is daily done, by what is knowli in astronomy ; 
yet when I consider the vast industry, sagacity, mul- 
titude of observations, and other extrinsick things 
necessary for such a sublime piece of knowledge, I 
3hould be apt to pronounce it impossible, and never 
to be hoped for. Now we are let so much into the 
knowledge of the machine of the universe, and motion 
of its parts by the rules of this science, perhaps the 
invention may seem easy. But when we reflect, whiit 
penetration and contrivance were necessary to lay the 

foundation 
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fcmndation of so great and eaitensive an art, wet cannot 
bot admire its £rst inTentors. 

Essay on Mathematical Lea^mng. 

POPE. 

Homer is universally allowed to have the greatest 
ipvention of any writer whatever. The praise of judg- 
ment Vifgil has justly contested with him, and others 
may have their pretensions as to particular exellencies ; 
but his invention remains yet unrivalled. Nor is it a 
woiMler if he h)a5 ever been acknowledged the greatest 
of poets, who most excelled in that which is the very 
foundation of poetry. It is the invention that in dif- 
ferent degrees distinguishes all great geniuses ; the ut- 
most stretch of human study, learning, and industry, 
which master every thing besides, can never attain to 
this. It furnishes art with all her materials ; and, 

.^ without it, judgment itself can at best but steal wisely : 
for art is only like a prudent steward that lives on 
managing the riches of nature. Whatever praises may 
be given to works of judgment, there is not even a sin- 
gle beauty in them, to which the invention must not 
contribute. As, in the most regular, gardens, art can 
only reduce the beauties of nature to more regularity, 
and such a figure, which the common eye may better 
taHe in, and is therefore more entertained with. And 
perhaps the reason why common critics are inclined to 
prefer a judicious and methodical genius to a great and 
fruitful one, is, because they find it easier for them- 
selves to pursue their observations through an uniform 
and bounded walk of art, than to comprehend the vast 

, and various extent of nature. 

Our 
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Our author's work is a wild paradise, where if wc 
cannot see all the beauties so distioctlj as in an ordered 
garden^ it is only because the number of them is infi- 
nitely greater. 'Tis like a copious nursery which con- 
tains the seeds and first productions of every kind, out 
of which those who followed him have but selected 
some particular plants, each according to his fancy, to. 
cultivate and beautify. If some things are too luiu* , 
riant, it is owing to the richness of the soil ; arid if : 
others are not arrived to perfection and maturity, it is 
only because they are over-run and oppressed by those ^ 
of a stronger nature. 

Preface to Homer't lUad. 

SWIFT. 
It is likewise urged, that there are, by computation^ , 
in this kingdom, above ten thousand parsons ; whose 
revenues, added to those of my lords the bishops, 
would suffice to maintain at least two hundred young 
gentlemen of wit, and pleasure, and free-thinking : 
enemies to priest- craft, narrow principles, pedantry, 
and prejudices; who might be an ornament to the 
court and town : and then again, so great a number of 
able (bodied) divines might be a recruit to our fleets 
and armies. This, indeed, appears to be a considera- . 
tiori of some weight : but then, on the other liand, 
sevcr^ tilings deserve to be considered likewise ; as, . 
first, whether it may not be thought necessary^ that in . 
certain tracts of country, like what we call parishes, . 
there should be one man at least, of abilities to read and . ,, 
write. Then it seems a wrong computation, that thj^ ^ 
fjpvenuespf the church throughout thi§ isjlapd.wopijdJtefc,,, 
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large enoagh to maintain two hundr^ young gentle- 
men, or even haif that number, after the present refined 
way of living ; that is, to allow each of them such a 
rent, as, in the modern form of speech, might make 
thenii easy. But still there is in this project a greater 
mischief behind ; and we ought to beware of the wo- 
man's folly, who killed the hen, that every morning 
laid her a golden egg. For pray what would become 
of the race of men in the next age^ if we had nothing 
to trusty to, liesides the scrofulous consumptive pro- 
ductions furnished by our men of wit and pleasure ; 
when, having squandered away their vigour, health, 
and estates, they are forced by some disagreeable mar- 
riage, to piece up their broken fortunes, and entail 
rottentiess and politeness on their posterity ? 

■^' Argument against abolishing Christiahity. 

BERKELEY. 

As the whole earth and the entire duration of those 
perishing things contained in it, is altogether inconsi- 
derable, or, in the prophet's expreissive style, less thati 
nothing, in respect of eternity; who sees not, that every 
reasonable man ought so to frame his actions, as that 
they may most effectually contribute to promote his 
eternal interest ? And since it is a truth evident by the 
light of nature, that there is a sovereign omniscient^ 
spirit, who alone can make us for ever happy, or for 
ever miserable ; it plainly follows that a conformity to 
his will, and not any prospect of temporal hdvantag^, 
is the sole rule whereby every man who acts up to the 
principles of reason, must govern and square his ac- 
tions. The same concliisiton doth likewise evidently 
N result 
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jPOMik ffom dicrehtioD which God bears to hb crea- 
Jtufta. God aloRe is maker and preserver of all things ; 
he i% therefore, with the most undoubted right the 
ffsat legisktor of the world | and oumkiiid are, by all 
the ties of duty> do less than inleres^ bound to obey 
his laws. 

• Hence we shooU above all things endeavoor to trace 
out the diviae will, or the general design of Provi« 
deoce, with rq^ard to mankind, and the methods most 
dinctly tending to the accomplishment of that design. 
Aad tbiH ^eems the genuine and proper way for dis« 
covering the laws of nature. For laws being rules di- 
iteiive of our actions to the end intended by the legis- 
lilor ; in order to attajn the knowledge of God's laws, 
we ought first to iaq«ire, what that end is which be 
deiigos shouU be carried on by human actions. Now 
as God is a being of infinite goodness, it is plain, the 
end he proposes is good. But God enjojring in him- 
self aH possible perfection, it follows that it is not his 
own good, but that of his creatures. Again, the moral 
actions of men are entirely terminated within them- 
lelves, so as to have no influence on the other orders of 
intelligences or reasonable creatures : the end therefore 
to be procured by them, can be no other than the good 
of men. But as nothing in a natural state can entitle 
one man more than another to the favour of God, ex- 
cept only moral goodness ; which, consisting in a con- 
formity to the laws of God, doth presume the being of 
such laws ; and law ever supposing an end to which it 
guides our actions ; it follows that antecedent to the 
end proposed by God, no distinction can b^ conceived 
between men; that end therefore itself, or general de- 
sign 
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^9il^M'PT0ytAcQee, is not determined qt Iteutcd by 
,^ilD3M^e^pei^t of: persons : it is not therefdre the priftte 
f^ofiA 4^* thi^ Of that raan^ nation, or age, but the gene- 
^i^:vnallrb^teg of all .men, of all nations, of aUnges of 

the world, which God designs should be proeur^d by 
;^tlire0nettrrtng actions of each individual. 

* ' Discourse on Passive Obedimc^i 

^';"^ ;: boungbroke. 

c ^^'Th^'limiMtoQs tfecessary to preserve liberty und^r 
J^QCKlEQby will restrain effectually a bad prince, witbput 
-^i«^fefver fi^lt^as shackles, by a good one. Our con- 
.atitiutioa is brouglit^or aJmost brought, to such a point 
^ l^rf^Upn 1 thi<>h it^ that no king, who isnor^^q^be 
\it^ T^mmng of the word, a patriot, can^vccn Brjiit^ii 
5l!fStl>4ffiSf ,...sjecurity, honour, dignity, or indeed wWi 
tJtifBQki^ p^er and strength. But yet a king, whoisi 
dMpilMrt<^» may gpyern with all the former ; and, hfe- 
lfti4fA ihemi with power as extended as the most abx^ 
-Int^imMiMreh cun boast ; and a power, too, ,far move 
l90re€^e in the enjoyment, as well as more eflEectu^l 
^>li^ ope^atbn, 

bt/jpn^^lbi? sobjeet let the imagination range through 
^0, whole glorious scene of a patriot reign : the beauty 
,4jif> t^Wiea mllinspire those transports, which Plato 
imti^aed' tli^ vision of virtue would inspire if virtue 
yipf^he seen* What in trutfi can be so lovely I. what 
*iQj!v^0«rable, as to contemplate a kft^g on whom the 
?i?^^,pfrw^le people are fixed, filkd with mdmira- 
iKNiW^'Jipd glowing with affection ? a king In the tem- 
•^^pf>v^c>Ste government, like that of Nerva, things 
#o neldomiUlied. as empire and liberty are intimately 
N 2 mixed 
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tniced, coexist together inseparably, and constitute 
one real essence ? What spectacle can be present^ te 
the view of the mind so rare, so nearly divine, as a 
king possessed of absolute power, neither assumed by 
fraud or maintained by force, but the genuine effect 
of esteemi of conBdence, and affection : the free grfi of 
Liberty, who finds her greatest security in this power, 
and would desire no other if the prince on the throne 
could be what his people wish him to be, -tmniortttl f 
Of such a prince, and of such a prince alone, it may 
be said with strict propriety and truth, 



-volcntes 



Per popQios dat jnra, vnmiqtie affectat Olympo. 

CJivil f jry Will have no place in this draught ; or, if 
the monster is seen, he must be seen as Virgil describes 



• centum viiictus alieDis 



Post tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore cri^ento. / ^ 

Ae must be seen subdued, bound, chained, aadde-^ 
ptited entirely of power to do huTt. In this places 
concord will appear brooding p^ace and prospeVt^ 
on th,e happy land, joy sitting in every face^ contidnt 
in every heart ; a people unoppressed, undtsturbedi 
Unalarmed; busy to improve their private property 
aodtlie public stock : fleets covering the ocean ; bridge 
ing home wealth by the returns of industry, carrying 
assistance or terror abroad by the direction of wisdom ; 
ktkfi asserting triumphantly the rights and: the lioinour 
gf Great Britaip, as far as waters roll, and «s mj[ii$ 
ft«> waft them. 

nka of a Patriot King. 
MIDDLETON. 
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MIDDLETON. 

. . , Birt |o speiJ( my imnd freely on the subject of c(^>- 
«e%tt€Acey« I am not so scrupulous perhaps in my re- 
gard to them, as many of my profession are apt to be : 
my &jat»jre is firank aod open, and warmly disposed, 
AQi only to seek, but to speak, what I take to be .true ; 
^h^h disposition has been greatly confirmed by the 
sjtiM^ion, into which Providcnt'e has thrown me. , For 
I wa$ never trained to pace in the trammels of' the 
eh(»fQ^i^<^r.tempt^ by the sweets, of its preferment^ 
tpj^crificeth^ philosophic: freedom of a studious, to 
the servile restraints of an ambitious life: and fromtbtf 
very circumstance, as often as I reflect upon it, I fe^l 
that comfort in jay, ownhreast, which noexter^al iiu^ 
nours can bestow. 1 persuade myself, that the life and 
fkcultiesof man, at the best short and limited, can- 
not be employed m6re rationally or laudably^ than in 
the search of knowledge ; and especially of that sort 
which relates to our duty, and conduces to our happi - 
ness. 1 look upon the discovery of any thing which i» 
true^ as a valuable acquisition to society ; whichjcanniiEH 
possibly hurt, or obstruct the good effect of any. oth^ 
truth whatsoever : for they all partake of one common 
essence, and necessarily coincide with each other; and, 
like the drops of rain, which fall separately into the 
livfiT^ mix themselves at once with the stream, and 
itrengthen the general current. Free /nguifH. 

'';;^, ' . HUME. 

4 The street before Whitehall was the pjace deitinlsd 
fef the execution : for it was intended, by choosing 

that 
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that very ptacej in sight of his owt palace, Jti^ dhpfty 
siore evidently the' triumph of popular jiisttc^'feW*(^^ 
r<^al majesty. Wheb the king came uponthe sealBti^^ ' 
he foQnd it so surroahded with sol'drers, that "IVe ^oilld* 
not expect to be heard by any of the people :■ he^d- 
dressed, therefore, his discourse to the few persotis^ who^ 
were about him : particularly Colonel TomfTinsoti> to*' 
whose care he had lately been committed, m^^ipdif 
whom, as upon many others, his amiable deportmeiit 
likTVrought an entire conyersion. He jttsfdflied hir 
own innocence in the late fatal wars, and observed that' 
he had not taken arms till after the parliatnent had en*" 
listed forces ; nor had beany other object in his wwrlike* 
operations, than to preserve that authority ^tttire/ 
which h:s predecessor* had transmitted to liim. Ht' 
ttrew not, however, the blame upon the parliamenf f 
but was more inclined to think that ill instruments haA' 
interposed, and raised in them fears and jealousies wltl^ 
regard to his mtcdtioQS. ThoUgh Inhocent tOwardiWs" 
peoplcj lie acknowledged the equity of his exectitibti^ 
in the eyes of his Maker, and observed that aii tinjurst^ 
sentence, which he had suffered tb take effect, wad no W 
punished by an unjust sentence Upon himself. He for-' 
gave his enemies, even the chief instruments of his' 
death : but exhorted them and the whole nation to re-^ 
luni to the ways of peace, by paying obedience to theff^ 
law fui sovereign his son and successor.^ — At 6ne bid#' 
was ^is bead severed from his body. A man in a viSjcr 
performed the office of executioner : another, in a like 
d^guvie,.heljd jup to the spectators the head atxefi|}i9g 
ndlb Uood^ and fficd; aloud^ Thk is tksr hMdf^Ai 
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It is impofsible to describe the grief, iodignatioiiy 
mud astonishment, wbich took plaoe, not only among 
t\ie 8|>ectators, who were overwhelmed with a flood of 
sorrow^ but throughout the whole nation, as soon as the 
report of this fatal execution was cojiveyed to them. 
Never monarch, in th^ full triumph of 3uccess and vic- 
tory, was more dear to his people, than his misfortunes 
and magnanimity, his patience and piety, had rendered' 
this unhappy prince. In proportion to their former 
delusions, which had animated them against him, was 
the violence of their return to duty and aflTection ; 
whUe each reproached himself, either with active dis- 
loyalty towards him, or with too indolent defence of 
his oppressed cause. On weaker minds, the effect of 
these complicated passions was prodigipus. Women 
are ^aid to have cast forth the untimely fruit of their 
womb : others fell into convulsions, or sunk into such 
a melancholy as attended them to their grave : nay, 
some unmindful of themselves, as though tliey eoutit 
not, or would not, survive their beloved prince, it is 
reported, suddenly fell down dead. The very pulpits 
were bedewed with unsuborned tears ; those pulpits 
which had formerly thundered out the most violent 
imprecations and anathemas against him. And all 
men united in their detestation of those hypocritical 
parricides, who, by sanctified pretences, had so long 
disguised their treasons, and in this last act of miquity, 
had thrown an indelible stain upon the nation.^ 

History of England. 

• ff King Chariei did not merit his fate, be at leait provoked it ; 
■^ ail ilM rhetoric of Mr. Uome wItt not pertudc any eandid an* 
calightened penon to the cocirary. 

ROBERTSQN. 
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• - • t 

ROBERTSON. . 

As soon as tlie sun arose, all the boats were manned 
and armed. They rowed towards the island with the 
colours displayed, warlike music, and other martial 
pomp ; and as they approached the coast, they saw it 
covered with a multitude of people whom the novelty 
of the spectacle had drawn . together, and whose attj* 
tudes and gestures expressed wonder and astonishment 
at the strange objects which presented themselves to 
their view. Columbus was the first European who set 
foot in the New World which he had discovered. He 
landed in a rich dress, with a naked sword in his hand* 
His men followed, and kneeling down, they all kissed 
the ground which they had so long desired to see. 
They next erected a crucifix, and, prostrating them* 
selves before it, returned thanks to God for conducting 
iheir voyage ta such an happy issue. They then took 
solemn possession of the country for the crown 6i 
Castile and Leon, with all the formalities which the 
I^ortuguese were accustomed to observe in acts of this 
kind in their new discoveries. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were sur« 
rounded by many of the natives, who gazed, in silent 
admiration, upon actions which they did not compre- 
hend, and of which they did not foresee the consc- 
qVences. The dress of the Spaniards, the whiteness 
of their skins, their beards, their arms, appeared 
strange and surprising. The vast machines in which 
they had traversed the ocean, that seemed to move 
upon the waters with wings, and uttered a dreadful 
Boixtii resembling thunder, accompanied with lightning 
. t'.- r'-'''^''- ' ' and 
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and tmokc, strack them wiih such terror that they 
Jbegan to respect tkeir new guests as a.superiQr Qfdn 
of beingS| and concluded that they were children, of 
the Sun^ who had descended to visit the earth. . , 

HiiUny qf AmerUa. 

^ > SMOLLETT. 

f Genius in writing spontaneously arose ; and^thoi;^ 
iaeglected by. the great, flourished under the culture, qf 
a public which had pretensions to taste, and piqued it^ 
8^^ oqi encburaging literary merit. Swift and Fq)^ 
iye have mentioned on another occasion. Young. stUl 
survived, a venerable monument of poetical taknffw 
Thomson, the poet of the Seasons, displayed a luxttt 
fianc^ of geniusrin describing the beauties of natuie^ 
Akenside and Armstrong excelled in didactic poetry.. 
Even the Epopoea did not disdain an Englisli dress $ 
l^iit appeared tp advantage in the Leonidas of (Jlpjrer,, 
aiid the Epigoniad of Wilkie. The public ackno^if-^ 
legged a considerable share of dramatic merit in tbjC^ 
tragedies of Young, Mallet, Home, and aome,oll^» 
less distinguished authors. Very few regular coeoie* 
dies, during this period, were exhibited on the Engljl^h. 
tlieatre j which, however, produced many less laboiiretd, 
pieces, abounding with satire, wit, and humour. Th^ 
Careless Husband of Gibber, and Suspicions Husband , 
of Hoadley, are the only comedies of this, age that bid 
fair for reaching posterity. The exhibitions of th^. 
stage were, improved to the most exquisite entertain^, 
ment by the talents and management of Garrick. ^.V,. 
greatly surpassed all his predecessors of this, and p^r-;^ 
haps every other nation, in liis genius for actings in 
N 3 the 
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ihctrntM^m 4»d variety of \m <oii(»^lb^u]mitti)b)f). ; 
mpBif of U» eyt) the flf« uni vivAci^^f hU iteitWf^.^^ 
tbe ekfMMeifif «llUud«» ajid tbe whole iMiUoiiOf ex^ . 
preiaion, Quill -excelled ia dignky and d^claiMli^iiy • 
as i«dl as cslv9>itiQ(4ome characters of huoiOQr, equal- , 
ly exquisite and peculiar. Mrs. Gibber breathed the 
whole soul of female tenderness and passion ; and Mrs. j 
^cUcbard displayed aU the dignity of disue^, ^liat 
Gmal Briiain was not biiri^ of poets at this peiap^j ! 
afpeafsfjpam "the detached perfor«Eiances pf ^JohnaOPn 
Maafn» Gray> the two Whiteheads^ and tb^ jtwo yVfuz 
tMia ;. besides a great iMUQber of oth^r .hardSn wb^th^ya ^ 
spsrttd in lytic poetry, and a<u)uired the appb^i;$e p{ 
thfar £rHQW-«itizen9». Candidates for literaijr Iwf 
ap y rnr fd even in the higher fpheive of \ife, embi^lljshed 
h|r ,tl^ orrvoQs style, sop^rior sense^.ai^ ^eniiva 
•m^A>n of a Corke ; by the delicatp tai^^, rtie po- 
Ijabid JIMisf^, and tender feedings of a Jt^ytt^lt^n*. H'mg 
Ithoy^ uprivalUd in Q,Q0)an eloquence. J&vjci^ tlve- 
iiaosalesy^a distinguished themselves by th^ir tasjt^ Aod 
i|R9Qi|uygr> Mm Carter riv^f d the celebr^te^ P^ejer 
ia.lfailDi^gaiHl cj»tical Icnowledge ; Mfs. l^moaf, sig^, 
Dfilp^beiAetf by nwiy successful efforts of ^nius,r 
h^ln'^oe^ aiq^d porose ; and Mi^ Reid ^^lli^ tkp 
e^ebraMiad Rp^lba in pprtrait painting, both ia minia^ 
tftisa^and at huge, in oil ^ well as in craypns. Tkp 
f«i|ii»a.of Cervantes was transfused intp the navels qI 
Fiilridiiigf who painted the characters, and ridiculed 
th<$ fQllifta «f li^» with equal strength^ huaoic^r, a^d 
l^ropri^ty. The field pf history aftd biography^^^aa, 
ciritbr^ted by many writers of abilUy ; an|ong,w^om 
^ dis|iogoi«hthe/eopipus <3rutjhri^,.the,oiTcufx^taalM 
. ,,' Ralph, 
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Ralphs theli^borioal Carte, tbe le^rood imd HegiMit 
Rflbertton, and aboire alf^ the iiig«iiiouf» pene^lflQf » 
•lid comprelieDsive Huim, trticw w« wak «Miag ^ 
first writers of Ife^ iig»> liot)i 4« an bja^an a«d fM^ 
topher. Nor let os foig^ tbo inerificQiifrpiaioiia ia 
the works of Canphell, remarkidile for candour, iotcl- 
ligence, and precision, .fol^q^on, inferior to .none in 
philosophy, philology, poetry, and classical learning, 
stands foremost as an euesylst, justly fidniifed forihe 
dignity, streogtifa, aod siariety, >6f his style, as well aa 
for the agreeable oawoner in w^tch he investigates the 
human heart, tracing eveiy iolereating eosoUon, and 
opening aU the sources of molality. The laud^hle tAm 
of enlisting the passions on the side of Virtue' ^Irasaiic-^ 
cessfulty pursued by Richardson, in bb Pamela, GlaK 
risaa, and Gratndisson ; a species of wcitiag equally ne# 
and extraordinary, where, nuaglfid with vfuMi supsf^ 
fltiity, we find a sublime system of ethics, JuaiimiaBinBt 
knowledge and command of hutfian natur«;^ Mbsy iaf 
the Greek and Roman classics madeihqr appeaiiattoe 
in English translations, which were faw>unibly leeeitieil 
as woiiM of merit. Among these we [Aiee, after Ptope^f 
Honter, Vii^il, by Pitt and Warton, Homee by Fran^ 
CIS, Polybins by Hampton, and Sophocles by Frai^li^n; 
The war iritrodueed a variety of military, treatiie^f 
chiefly translated from the Fretich language ; and is 
free country, like Great Britain, will always abound 
with political tracts and lucubrations. Every lit^»icy 
pvoduction of merit, calculated for amusement or in* 
struction, that appeared in any country or language oi 
Christendom, ifiiis immediately imported, ^nd nature* 
lized among the Englbh people. J^ever was the pur* 

suit 
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lAit after kuowledge so uniitersal^ or Htevitfy wkiftt 
more rtgardedy tban at this jvncmrey by the hodf tjl 
the British tuition ; bat it was hmioured by T10 att«n- 
tJOD from the throne, and little indalgenee did it^Mp 
Ironi the liberality of parti«rular patrons. 

* JUNIUS. ' 

Relinquishing, therefore, all idle viewsof amendmet^t 
to your grace, or of benefit to the poblic. Jet me :be 
permitted to consider yonr character and condoct mei%« 
)y as a subject of curious speculation. There it soane- 
thiog in both which dbtinguislits you not only frond all 
other ministers, but all other men ; it is not that you 
do wrgtng by design, but that you shpold never do 
right by mistake. It is not that your indolence and 
your activity have been equally misapplied; but* that 

' the first uniform principle, or if I may call it the genius 

. U your life, should have carried you through every 
poArible change and contradiction of conduct, widiout 
the momentary impulse or colour of a virtue ; and that 
the wildest spirit of inconsistency should never ooee 
Have betrayed you into a wise or hooouf^hle action. 

' This, I own, gives an air of singularity to your fortuae, 
as well as to your disposition. Let ms look back toge- 
ther to a scenein which a mind like your's will find 
nothing to repenl of. Let us try, my lord, how well 
;f^ have supported the various relations in which you 
stood, to your sovereign, your country, your frie»ds> 
^nd yourself. Give us, if it be possible, some excuse 
to posterity, and^ to ourselves, for submitting to your 

,|i4^i^<^^^ti9i^ If not the abilities of a great minister, 

if 
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if not the> integrity, of. a patriot, or the .fidelity of -a 
■ friend, '^hew us at least the fifnmess of a man. For 
the salce of your mistress, the lover shall be spared. I 
will not lead her into public, as you have done, nor 
will I insult the memory of departed beauty. Her 
^ sex, which alone made her amiable in your eyes, makes 
her respectable in mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of some men, 
has made it possible for their descendants to be yicious 
in the- extreme^ without being degenerate. Those of 
your grace; for instance, left no distressing examples 
fsf virtue; even to their legitimate posterity ; and you 
may look back with pleasure to an illustrious pedigree, 
in which heraldry has not left a single good quality 
upon record to insult and upbraid you. You have better 
proofs of your descent, my lord, than the register of a 
niafriage, or any troublesome inheritance of reputation. 
There are some hereditary strokes of character, by 
which a family may be as clearly distinguished as by 
the blackest features of the human face. Charles the 
first lived and died a hypocrite. Charles the second 
was a hypocrite of another sort, and should have 4led 
opon the same scaffold. At ti.e distance of a century 
we see th^ir different characters liappily revived aiid 
i blended in your grace. Sullen and severe without re« 
ligion, profligate without gaiety, you live like Charles 
tae second, without being an amiable companion ; 
'■ ^nd, for aught I ' know, may die as bis father died, 
Tvithout the reputation of a martyr. 

• >^ '•' ^r • ": • •■ • • ■ ■ ■ ■ • ^ .••::> : .... 
' tSOLDSMlta 
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GOLDSMITH. 

Examine a savage in the history of bif epnnVFJ mA 
predecessors ; you will find his warriors able to con* 
quer armies^ aiui his sages acquainted with mqre than 
possible knowledge : human nature is to him an j^n- 
known country ; he thinks it capable of great thjngi 
because be is ignorant of its boundaries ; wbatev^oau 
be conceived to be done, he allows to be possiblei an4 
whatever is possible, he conjectures must have been 
done. He never measures the actions and powers of 
others, by what himself is able to perform, nor makes 
a proper estimate of the greatness of his fellows, by 
bringing it to the standard of his own incapacity. He 
is satisfied to be one of a country where mighty things 
have been ; and imagines the fancied powers of others 
reflect a lustre on himself. Thus, by degrees^ he loses 
the idea of his own insignificance, in a confused notk>fr 
of the extraordinary powers of humanity, and is wilUag 
to grant extraordinary gifts to every pretender^ because 
unacquainted with their claims. 

This is the reason why demi-gods and heroes hav<$ 
ever been erected in times or countries of ignorance 
and barbarity ; they addressed a people who had higi| 
opinions of human nature, because, they were ignorant 
how far it would extend; they addressed a people who 
were willing to allow that men should be gods, because 
they were yet imperfectly acquainted with God and 
with man. These impostors knew, that all men are 
naturally fond of seeing something very great, made 
from the little materials of humanity ; that ignorant 
nations are not more proud of bnilding a tower to 

reach 
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reach beaveii) or a pyramid to last for ages, than of 
raising up a demi-god of their own country and crea- 
^1^ The sam^ pride that erects a colosstt$ or a py- 
ramidi instals a god or an hero ; but though the ador* 
ipg savage can raise his colossus to the clouds, he can 
cxidt tl>e hero not one inch above the standard of ha- 
manity ; incapable therefore of exalting the idol, be 
debaiea himself and falls prostrate before him. 

CUizen of the World. 

JOHNSON. 

Tte place which the wisdom or policy of antiquity 
haddestined for the residence of the Abyssinian princes, 
was a sf»ctou8 valley in the kingdom of Amliara, sur-^ 
raoflded on e^^ery side by mountains, of which the 
sttSiotiKts overhang the middle part. The only passagie, 
by wbieb it could be entered, was a cavern that passed 
mdera rock, of which it had long been disputed whe- 
ther it was the work of nature, or of human industry. 
The outlet of the cavern was concealed by a thick 
wood, and the mouth which opened into the valley 
was closed with gates of iron, forged by the artificers' 
of ancient days, so massy that no man without the. 
help of engines could open or shut them. 

From the mountains on every side, rivulets descended, 
that filled all the valley with verdure and fertility, and> 
formed a lake in the middle inliabitcd by fish of every, 
species, and frequented by every fowl whom nature 
ImS' taught to dip the wing in water. The lake dis- 
charged its.^uperfluities by a stream which entered a 
dark cleft of the mountain on the northern side^ and 
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Idl vfith dreaotui noise from precipice to precipice, 
till it was heard no more. 

The sides of the mountains were covered with trees^ 
the banks of the brooks were diversified with flowers; 
every blast shook spices from the rocks^ and every 
month dropped fruits upon the ground. All animals 
that bite the grass, or browse the shrub, whether tame 
or wild, wandered in this extensive circuit, secured 
Irom beasts of prey by the mountains which confined 
them. On one part were flocks and herds feeding in 
the pastures, on another all the beasts of chace frisking 
in the lawns ; the sprightly kid was bounding on the 
rocks, the subtle monkey frolicking in the trees, and 
the solemn elephant reposing in the shade. All the 
diversities of the world were brought together, the 
blessings of nature were collected, and its evils ex« 
traeted and excluded. 

RassetaSi Prince ofAbyssmim^ 

STUART. 

The knight, while he acquired, in the company bJT 
the ladies, the graces of external behaviour, improved 
hir natural sensibility and tenderness. He smoothed 
over the roughness of war witk politeness. Tb' bfe 
rude to a lady, or to speak to her disadvantage, was a 
crime which could not be pardoned. He guarded her 
possessions from the rapacious, and maintained Her 
reputation against slander. The uncourteous offender 
was driven from the society of the valiant ; and tfie in- 
terposition of the fair was often necessary to protcfit 
, him from death. But the courtesy of the knight, 
tliou^h due in a peciiliar manner to the fcraile sfejf, 
't . ^tcrtdM 
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extended itself to all the business and intercourse of 
ejyil life. He studied a habitual elegance of manners. 
Politeness became a knightly virtue ; it even attended 
him to the field of battle^ and checked his passions iii 
the ardour of victory. The generosity and the deli- 
cate attentions he shewed to the enemy he had van- 
<]uished are a satire on the warriors of antiquity. His 
triuipphs were disgraced by no indecent joy^ no brutal 
ferocity. Courteous and generous in the general strain 
of his conduct^ refined to extravagance in hisgaliantiy 
to the ladies^ and declared protector of religion and 
innocence^ he was himself to be free from every staio. 
His rank^ his duties, and his cares, made him aim at 
ibe perfection of virtue. 

. View of Society in Europe. 



GIBBON. 



The discoveries of ancient and modern navigat<»*s, 
and the domestic history or tradition of the most en- 
lightened nations, represent the human savage naked 
both in mind and body, and destitute of laws, of arts^ 
of ideas, and almost of language. From this abjeqt 
condition, perhaps the primitive and universal state of 
man, he has gradually arisen to command the animats 
to fertilise the earth, to traverse the ocean, and to 
measure the heavens. His progress in the improve- 
ment and exercise of his mental and corporeal facul- 
ties has been irregular and various ; infinitely slow in 
.the beginning, and increasing by degrees with redou- 
bled velocity : ages of laborious ascent have been fo^- 
Ipyied, by ^ moment of rapid downfall ; and the several 
f lim^tes of the globe have felt the Vicissitudes 6f light 

and 
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Md darkness. Yet the experience of four tnousaod 
yean should enlarge our hopes, and diminish our ap- 
pmibentions : we cannot determine to what height th« 
human species may aspire in their advances towarda 
perfection ; but it may safely be presumed that no 
people, unless the face* of nature b changed, will re* 
lapse into their original barbarisoi. The improvemeata 
of society may be riewed under a threefold aspects 
1. The poet and philosopher illustrates his age and 
ebUntry by the efforts of a iingle mind ; but thes4i 
superior powers of reason or fancy are rare and spoo-» 
taneous productions, and the genius of Homer, or 
CSicero, or Newton, would excite less admiratbn, if 
they could be created by the will of a prince, 'or the 
lessons of a preceptor. 2. The benefits of law and 
policy, of trade and manufactures, of arts and sciences, 
are more solid and permanent ; and many individuals 
may be qualified, by education and discipline, to pro- 
mote, in their respective stations, the ititerest of the 
community. But this general order is the effect et 
skill and labour ; and the complex machinery may be 
decayed by time, or injured by violence. 3. Fortu- 
nately for mankind, the more useful, or, at least, more 
necessary arts, can be performed without superior ta- 
lentSy or national subordination ; without the powerf 
of one, or the union of many. Each" village, each 
family, each individual, must always possess both abi- 
lity and inclination, to perpetuate the use of fire and 
of metals; the propagation and service of domestic 
animals ; the methods of hunting and fishing ; the 
rudiments of navigation ; the imperfect^cultivatioa of 
com, or other nutritive grain } and the simple practice 

of 
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of the mechanic trades. Private genius and public in- 
dustry may be extirpated } but these hardy plants sur- 
vive the tempest, and strike an everlasting root into 
the most unfavourably soil. The splendid days of 
Augustus , and Trajan were eclipsed by a cloud of 
ignorance ; and the barbarians subverted the laws and 
palaces of Rome. But the scythe, the invention or 
eipblem of Satufn ; still continued annually to mow the 
harvests of Italy j and the human feasts of the Lsestri- 
gons have never been renewed on the coast of Cam- 
pania« 

Since the first discovery of the arts, war, commerce, 
aAd religious zeal, have diffused, among the savages of 
the Old and New world, these inestimable gifts ; tbej 
l^ve been successively propagated ; they can never be 
lost. We may therefore acquiesce in the pleasing con* 
elusion, jthat every age of the world has increased, and 
still increases, the real wealth, the happiness, the 
knowledge, aud perhaps the virtue, of the human race. 
^ , History of the Roman Empire. 

BURKE. 

By a constitutional policy, working after the pattern 
of nature, we receive, we hold, we transmit^ our go- 
▼^n#£nt and our privileges in Uie same manner in 
M^hLdi we eiyoy and transmit our property and lives. 
The institutions of policy, tlie goods of fortune, the 
gkfts 0$ Providence, are handed down to us and from 
uf, in the same course and order. Our political system 
is placed in a just correspondence and symmetry with 
tfie prd<^r ^ the world, and with the mode of existence 
d^veed^to a p^rmaoent body composed of tninsitofy 

P*rts4 
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|itrts ; wbereioy by the dispositioo of stupendous ^is- 
dom, mouldering together the great mysterious incor* 
poratioD of the humsQ raee, ihe whole, at one time, 
never oldt or middle-aged, or young, but, in a eon- 
ditioo of unchangeable eonstaney, moves on throu^ • 
the. varied tenour of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, 
and progression. Thus, by preserving the method of ^ 
nature in the conduct of the state, in what we improve 
w»e are never wholly new ; in what we retiiin we rtre 
■ever wholly obsolete. By adhering in this mannei^,^ 
and on these principles, to our forefathers, we are 
guided, not by the superstition off antiquaries, but by 
the spirit of philosophic analogy* In this chdtee df^ 
inheritance we have given to our frame of pofitytht 
image of a relation in blood ; binding up the constftti- = 
tion of our country with our dearest domesti<^ ties : * 
adopting our fundamenta^l laws into the bosom of ouf 
family affections ; keeping inseparable, and cherishing^ 
with the warmth of all their combined and muti^lly 
reflected charities, our state, our hearths, our sepul* 
clires, and our altars. 

Reflections on ihe Revolution in France^ 

BLAIR. 

We may seasiiybe satisfied that applause will be 
of^iX shared by the undeserving, if we allow ourselves 
to consider from whom it proceeds. When it is the 
approbation of the wi«e only and the good whi6h h 
pursued, the love of praise may then be accburited t6 
contain itself within just bounds, and to run iti Its pi-o- ' 
per cl^^nneL But the testimony of th^ discerning few, 
mqdesjti.^Qd unassumingas they commonly ai^, forms 
, ' ~ but 
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but a ^inall piirt of the public voice. It seldom amountv 
to mipre than a whisper, which amidst the general cla- 
mour is drowned. When the love of praise has taken 
ppssessjon of the mind, it confines not itself to an ob- 
ject so limited. It grows into an appetite for indis- 
crjiminate praise. And who are they that confer this 
PiTatse ? A mixed multitude of men, who in their whole 
CQudnct; are guided by humour and caprice, far more 
tb\aii by reason ; who admire false appearances, and 
piir^ue. false gods ; who enquire superficially, and judge 
ra^ly i wlu>§e sentiments arc for the most part errone- 
01^ ii;lways cliangeahle, and often inconsistent. Nor let ' 
any ope imagine, that by looking above the crowds 
an^iCQur^ingt the, praise of the fashionable and the 
gfi^a^ be makes sure of true honour. There are a ' 
greia vujigar* as well as a small. Rank often makes 
n^.f^f^r^iiF^e iQ the understandings of men, or in their 
judipjpus, distribution of praise. Luxury, pride, and 
vapity- have frequently as much influence in corrupt-' 
ing,tl>e sentiments of the great, as ignorance, bigotry, 
and prejudice have in misleading the opinions of the 
crowd.— »And is it to such judges as these that you 
subniit the supreme direction of your conduct ? Do 
you stoop to court their favour as your chief distinc- 
tion» when an object of so much juster and higher am- 
bition is presented to you in the praise of God f God 
is the only unerring judge of what is excellent. His 
approbation alone is the substance, all other praise is 
but the shadow of honour. The character which you ' 
bear in hh sight is your only re&l one. How contemp- 
tible does it render you to be indifferent with respect^ 
to tbis^'ao4 ^o be solicitous about a rtame alone;'it' 

ficcitiou&t 
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fictitious, imaginary character, which has no existei^ce 
except in the opinions of a few weak and credulous 
men around you ? They see no farther than the oot- 
side of things. They can judge of you by actions 
only ; and not by the comprehensive view of all yowr 
actions, but by such merely as you have had opporti|- 
nity of bringing forth to public notice. But tht sove- 
reign of the world beholds you in every light in which 
you can be placed. The silent virtues of a generoo* 
purpose, and a pious heart, attract his notice equaUy 
with the most splendid deeds. From him ydu may 
reap the praise of good actions which you had no op- 
portunity of performing. For he sees tbeminthfir 
principle | he judges of you by your intentions ; he 
knows what you would have done. You may be in his 
eyes a hero or a martyr, without undergoing the La- 
bours of the one^ or the sufferings of the other. 

Sermons* 

BEATTIE. 

There is no modern writer, whose style is more 
distinguishable than that of Dry den. Energy {in4 
ease are its chief characters. The former is owing to 
a happy choice of expressions, equally emphatical and 
plain ; the latter to a laudable partiality in favour of 
the idioms and radical words of the English tongue ; 
the native riches and peculiar genius whereof are per- 
haps more apparent in him than in any other of, our 
poets. In Dryden's more correct pieces, we m^et with 
no affectation of words of Greek or Latin etymology, 
nor cumbersome pomp of epithets, no drawling, cir • 
cumlocutions, no idle glare of images, no blunderings 
roundabout a meaning; his English is pure and simple. 
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BeiTous and clear^ to a degree which Pope has never 
exceeded, and not always equalled. Tet, as I have 
elsewhere remarked, his attachment to the vernacular 
idiom, as well as the fashion of his age, often betrajs 
him into a vulgarity, and even meanness, of expression, 
which is particularly observable in bis translations of 
VirgQ and Homer ; and in those parts of his writings 
where he aims at pathos or sublimity ? In fact, Dry- 
den's genius did not lead him to the sublime or pathetic* 
Good strokes of both may be found in him ; but they 
are momentary, and seem to be accidental. He is too 
witty for the one, and too familiar for the other. That 
be had no adequate relish for the majesty of Paradise 
Lost, is evident to those who have compared his opera 
called The State of Innocence with that immortal poem ; 
and that his taste for the true pathetic was imperfect, 
too n^anifestly appears from the general tenor of his 
Translations, as well as Tragedies. His Virgil abounds 
in lines and couplets of the most perfect beauty; but 
these are mixed with others of a different stamp : nor 
can they who judge of the original by this translation 
ever receive any tolerable idea of that uniform magni- 
ficence of sound and language, that exquisite choice of 
words and figures, and that sweet pathos of expression 
and of sentiment, which characterise the Mantuan 
Poet. — In delineating the more familiar scenes of life, 
in clothing plain moral doctrines with easy and grace- 
ful versification, in the various departments of comic 
satire, and in the spirit and melody of his lyric poems, 
I>ryden is inferior to none of those who went before 
him. He exceeds his master Chaucer in the first : in 
the three last, he rivals Horace ; the style of whose epis- 
tles he has happily imitated in his Religio Laici, and 
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t»ther didactic pieces ; and the harmonjr and elegance 
of iN^MMe odes be has proTed that he coold iiare cqaa!*» 
lady if he had thought proper to cultivate that branch 
of the poetic art* Indeed, whether we consider hia 
peciaUar signifieancy of expression, or the ptiritjr of his 
style ; the sweetness of his lyric, or the ease and per* 
a^iouity of his moral poems ; the sportive severity of 
bis satire, or bis talents in wit and humour; Dryden; 
in point of genms (I do not say taste) f seems to bear a 
doier affinity to Horace, than to any otlier ancient or 
modern author. For energy of words, vivacity of 
description, and apposite variety of numbers, bis Feast 
qfjlexmsder is superior to any ode of Horace or Pin^ 
dar new extant. 

Dryden's verse, tliough often faulty, has a grace and 
a spirit peculiar to itself. That of Pope is more cor- 
reet, and perhaps upon the whole more harmonious ; 
bst itia. in gen^nal more languid, and less diversifie4. 
Rope's numbers are sweet but elaborate; and our sense 
of their energy is in some decree interrupted by oiir 
attBDtiDa to tlie art displayed in their contexture: 
Diydeii's are natural and free ; and, while they com^ 
nainieate their own sprightly motion to the spirits of ' 
tkr reader, hurry him along with a gentle and pleasing 
viftliMace» without giving him time either to animadvert 
09 their faults, or to analyze their beauties. Pope 
eaoeb in solemnity of sound; Dryden, in an nsaay 
melody^ and boundless variety of rhythm^ In this last 
reaped be is perhaps superior to all otbci: £tigliah 
ppels, Milton himself not excepted. Till Dryden ap<* 
peased, none of our writers in rhyme of the lost oen* 
tury approached in any measure to tlic harmony of 
Fiilfail-A«^4^5pen»er.— 0f Waller it can w\\fhe stld» 
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tiifit lie is m>t harsh ; of Deoham aiul Cdwieyy if afe# 
couplets were struck out of their works, wetHiulcl not 
say so macfa. But hi Dryden's hands^ the EogKsii 
rhyming couplet assumed a new form, and seeinii 
hardly susceptible of any furtji^ improvement. One 
<sf the greatest poets of this century, the kte and 
much lamented Mr. Gray of Camhridge, modestly de- 
clared to mCf that if there was in his own numbers 
ai»y thing thait deserved approbation, he had learned it 
1^ frpm Dryden, 

Critics have often stated a eoroparisen between Dry* 
den ^nd Pope, as poets c^ the same oider, and who 
differed only in degree of merit. But, in my optmn^ 
tfce merit of the one difl^rs considerably in Atnd from 
that of the other Both were happy in a sound ju4g^ 
m^at aud most comprehensive mind. Wit and hv- 
raour, and learning too, they seem to have posseaaed fai 
eq^al measure ; or, if Dryden naay be thought lobaeve^ 
g€me deeper in die sciences, Pope must be allowed t0< 
have been the greater adept tti the arts. Ttiedivei^ 
St ties in point of correctness and delicaey, which ttbac^ 
from their diflR»rent ways of Ufe,. I do jiot now -insiit 
upon^ But sett ingt those airide^ ff ^Dryden founds any > 
claim of preference on the origitmUty of his nmcmer^ 
tre^sl^U venture to affirm, that Pope maf found a 
similar dahn, and wHh^ equal justice, on the perfeeifoir 
of his taste ; and that, if the crttkatt writiogs^of lite 
fir^tlare mose Wuminous> those of the second afe 
Aiore jtnfieibus ; if Dryden's inventions are moredivar- 
sified, those of Pbpe are morereguhTj and moretmpor^ 
tafit. .^^^P«>pe^s style may be thought to have less siffli* 
pS^tf, fcs^ vivacity, and less of the piAfy ol tlMT'' 

O 
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vmotlirr-twgwc ; but is at the fame dqKHiiii^rii^iiifl. 
Jotmdp eleraled^ and leaa debased by yvie^im^ tkm 
that qI bis great nuister ;^-aBd the svf^fifr iHlfif U 
thataniiBatestbe nuinbers of the Uttefp iril^jpft^lbNIs 
W found 4o be compeasated by tbeatei^r cafidiiPW 
•miyestic auidttlatioQ of the fonneA Tbuf, lip^^tl^fr 
jmerits would appear to be pretty eqaally batpHPiMfhr 
3hI if ibeopinioo of those critics be trofi^ji^io^:^^ 
jthat the highest regions of Parnassus ar^f j{iir<Vti!Med 
to pathos and sublimity, Dryden must afit^ ^Hifo^fffit 
..that he has never ascended s^far as his jllf^^fJMiils 
imitator y there beiog nothing in the, writ(i|E|gf<,^ ^ 
first sp pathetic as the Ejnstle qf Eki^, pgjf^fj^jfgjf 
an the Vi^ortunaU Lady ; nor so uniforn^y sq^lf^i^fp 
the E$say on Man, or the Pastoral of the Meeeiah, 
This last is indeed but a selection and imitatian of 
choice passages ; but it bespeaks a poverof imtt^onf 
aiid a taste in selection, tli^t Drjden does not seem to 
hare possessed. To all u hich may I not be permitted 
"^f^add, what I think I could prove, that the pathos olf 
Homer is frequently improved by Pope, and that of 
Vfrgfl very lirequently debased by Drydeo ? ' 

' The writings of Dryden are stamped with originatijf^i 
but are not always the better for that cireumstaace* 
Pope is an imitator professedly, and of choice j but te> 
most of those whom he copies he is at least equal ; and 
totnany of them superior : and it is pleasing to observe 
bow he rises in proportion to his originals. Where te 
follows Denham, Buckingbam^ Roscommon, and Ro* 
Chester in his Windsor Forest, Essay on Criticism, and 
poiM on Silence, he is superior indeed, but does not 
soar very high above them. When he versifies Chau- 
cet, he eatdies, as by insiinot. the case, simptlcitr, ah<f 
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K^^n^d^n^ nrhom he there emutotet; ^ in the 
t!il^^%fe^Ii6ek heolitdhin^ Boileau, as tnwcli as the 
tifiMts Ittiatittlter roiiifid Bdimhi etcee4 in ipright- 
»IH^^I%M TUB^tnoiis beauty those mechanical attendants 
3df ^1 |ba2to« of Itouiy, who knead op plumpness fcr 
^ttii^cm of the canon, and pound vermilion for the 
-d^b^ the moiA. His Eloisa is beyond all compa- 
^ftitt iiibt<^ snbfifme and ittore interesting thafi any U 
hOWa*^^Hl*ohies. His imitations of Horaee eqdii* 
2*iS^^ii<^*(^sf in degJiticej and often surpass them in 
mmfSf^hmre/ In the lyric style, he was na mat^U 
^'&rjaiihVl)ut whcB he co|)ies the manner of Vli^ilf 
\S«tf\)8rtbiH5 '*hetho^hts of Isaiah, Pop^ i^ jJtiperior 
sid^^^loteisclf, but to almost kll other poefs. 
.iki-*v?.^t/. nuj \ c £gggy ^^ Poetry and Music. 

*°^W^|i^ev^^^^ language of flatterers,, and 

J|o^1prv;4?^ver^ cry of a triumphant but deluded 
^a^^\i\i&r^A^eT<s^ not wanting men of nobler sentiBienti 
^nd'9f ippreptionfiLviews. Minds once thorough^ 
imbnied^ witt^ the Jqve of what Sydney, in his 4^t 
mMg^f^t^ sp (^p^hatically called the good old ^se, 
!S4g^?^!^j^^/ relinquish tl\^ir principles ; ^pr was^tl^. 
mi^n^r/in wMch. a power was exercised,, sa^ 

a^tbfreQpijfcj^^ wiiothad alwajf^ 

1^ej\j9Lvef$^ to it in speculation. The hatred of tyranny 
w^t^^ifi^suc^ persons, have been exasperated bjfv^ 
cg^^<^n^9j^ Its ^ffe^ their attachpofcent to lU>ei;^ 

^^l^^iip^^ly confirm^. To them th^ state of their 
<^pi|n|r^^n|ji^ have been intolerable : to reflect t^p^n 
tjie eflforU^if tjtieir fathers, oixce. their pride and, ^gloyy^ 
lipd' whom they tjiemselv^es had fallowed with uo uo^^ 
e^ual steps, and to see the result of all in the scene* 
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tbit now presented themselves, most hitye.i|llf4.^^ 
minds with .sensations of the deepest regrel^ ^4 ffS^W 
faigs bordering at least on despondeopy. TpiU|i|^9^ 
havie the opportunity of combining, in our vlei|r,9f ij^ 
period, not only the preceding, but subsequeia tpiof^ 
actions, the consideration of it may a^g|f<R§t.^^f^^ 
iSons far different, and speculations mpre (qQ^sOll^p|}^ 
Indeed, I know not that history can f Mrnish ar ,^]^ 
fercibTe lesson against despondency, than 1^ 'lip^^Wf 
that within a short time from those di^smal^ ^^i^ 
which men of the greatest cons^nqy despaiff^i^.fiRtl 
had reason to do so, within five years Ugif^ t^^ jd^^^Ml^f 
S5rdney, arose the brightest ,e^ra of fre^c)pn|^^^||i^|f^ 
th6 annals of our country. ,. , ,^v^' .j-?^ 

' History of Jaij(f^tk^ S^fgpf^^ 

aEoaaBBSB-ttanittssttM^^ ^^^''^'^^'-q 

- ^.^^. - , OBSERVATION OK .:,^\;- , ; M:k-v| 

t PISTOL ARY COMFOSITim.vMiu 

i^lSltOLhRY writing posseases a kind of middle 
^ jMace between the serious and amusing specie^ 9^ 
cdiiipbSitldn, It appears at first view, to stretch intg 
a very Wide field : for there is no subject whatever^ oii 
which' a person may not convey his thoughts to th^ 
public in the form of a letter. Lord Shaftesbury, foe 
ih'stance, and several other writers^ have chosea to give 
this iorin to philosophical treatises. But this circum- 
s^i?fce is not sufficient to class such treatises under the 
^e^' of epistolary composition. Though they pi ay 
tear the title of a letter to a friend, yctj after the first 
address, the friend disappenrsj and we perceive that it 
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kin truth tfie public with whom the author cO^rjpe^^pood^ 
Seneca's Episttes are of tliis descriptioQ : tWre h m. 
probability that they ever passed in eoirespondepce a* 
real tetters. They are no other than miscellaneous 
fissertations on moral subjects | which the author, foe 
his convenience, chose to exhibit in the epistolarjt 
form. Even where one writes a real letter on som^ 
formal topic, as of moral or religious consolaUoo, to % 
person tmder distress, such as Sir William Temple ha% 
written to the Countess of Essex on the death of . her 
^daughter, he is at liberty on such pccaf ions to wcit^^ 
Wholly as a divine or as a philosopher, and to assume 
the style of the one or of the other without repreheii-^ 
^on. We consider the author not as writing a familiar 
letter, but as composing^a formal discourse, suited In 
the peculiar circtuaslaiicea of some individual. 

Epistolary writing becomes a distinct species of com* t^ 
position, subject to the cognizance of criticism, only 
or chiefly, when it is of the easy and familiar kind ; 
whcD it is conversation carried on upon paper, between - 
two friends at a distance. Such an intercourse^ wbieii 
well conducted, may be rendered very agreeable to 
readers of taste. If the subject of the letters be im- 
j>ortant, they will be the more valuable. Even though 
there should be nothing very considerable in the sub- 
ject, yet if the spirit and turn of the correspondence 
be agreeable ; if they be written in a sprightly manner,/ 
and with native grace and ease, they may stilt bc^ 
entertaining ; more especially if there be any thing to 
interest us in the characters of the writers. Of the, 
truth of this remark, the correspondence of Gray and 
of Cowper furnishes a striking illustration. 
02 
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. ConeerDtDg the letters of eminent rocn^ the public 
hat ftlwajs shewn an eminent degree of curiosity. We 
expeet that their correspondence wiH discover some- 
iYAng of their real character. It is indeed childish to 
expect, that in letters we are to find the whole heart of 
the writer anveiled. Concealment and disguise talce 
place^ more or less^ in all human intercourse. ' But 
still, as letters from one friend to another make the 
nearest approach to conversation, we may expect' to 
sec more of a character displayed in these than in pro- 
ductions intended for public inspection. We please 
onrselTes with beholding the writer In a situation which 
allows him t<y be at his ease^ and to give vent occa- 
sionally to the overflowings of his heart. When a 
writer has distinguished himself In his studied perfor-^ 
manccs, and deliglited us in those works which he in- 
tended for our perusal, we become interested in nil 
that concerns him, and wish to be acquainted with his 
idea9> as they flowed, without any view to tfieir publi- 
ctttion> in the open communications of a private and 
friendly correspondence. Beautiful minds, like beau- 
tifhl bodies, appear graceful in an undress. The awe 
whieh they inspire, when surrounded with all their 
dignity, is sometimes more striking than pleasing; but 
we feel ourselves relieved when admitt^^d to their fanii- 
liarity. We love to retire behind the scenes, and tp 
observe the undisguised appearance of those who please 
w when industriously decorated fox public exhibitioi^. 
Much, therefore, of the merit and the agreeablenefvs 
of epistolary writing will depend on its introducing, us 
to some acquaintance with the writer. Here, if any 
where, we look for the man, not for the author. Its 

first 
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first and fundameBtdl fe^oisite is, to b^ nd^ural ana 
simple y tot a stiff add laboured fnanner is as bad in a 
letter, aaf it is m conversation. This docs dot banish 
sprightlines^ and wit. These are graceful in letters, 
just as tliey are in conversation ; when they flovr* easily, 
afifd without any appearance of study, when employed 
so. as to season not to cloy. 

Much has beeiv said concerning the epistolary style ; 
as if any one style could be appropriated to the great 
varfety of subject* which are discussed in letters. Ease 
should distinguish familiar letters, written on the com* 
mon affiiirs of life ; because the mind is usually at ease* 
while they are composed. But even in these there 
may incidentally arise some topic that requires elevated 
language. Not to elevate our expressions on these 
octsasicmsy is to write unnaturally ; for nature teacher 
us to express animated emotions of every kind in ani-^ 
minted language, ' \ . 

The impassioned lover writes unnaturally, if-^e 
writes with the ease of Sdvignd. The dependent^ writes 
uninatoraUy to a superior, if he adopts a style of &ioi-* 
H«tiry; The suppliant writes unnaturally if he rejects 
the figures dictated by distress. Conversation admi^ 
of tewry style but die poetic ; and what are letters biit 
written conversion ? The great rule is, to follow na- » 
ture, and to avoid an affected manner. 

Ease ^md simplicity are ornaments to every species 
of composition. The most interesting letters are cpm- 
tnenty such as have been written with the greatest, 
facility. What the heart or the imagination dictates, . 
way always be readily expressed j but where there is 
'lid subject to warm or interest these, constraint is apt. 
to appear, and hence, those letters of mere compli- 
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meat, congratulatioD, or condd^eDce, which have cost 
the Authors most labour io composing, and which, for 
that reason, they perhaps consider as their roaster* 
pieces, never fail ,of being the most disagreeable and 
insipid to the reader. 

It ought, however, to be remembered, that the ease 
and simplicity which I have recommended in epistolary 
correspondence, are not to be understood as importing 
entire carelessness. In writing to the most intimate 
friend, a certain degree of attention^ both to the subject 
and the style, is requisite and becoming. It is no tnore 
than what we owe to ourselves, and to the friend with 
whom we correspond. A slovenly and negligent man- 
ner of writing argues a want of due respect. The 
licence which some persons assume of writing letters 
with too careless a hand, is apt to betray them tnib 
imprudence in what they write. The first requisite, 
both in conversation and correspondence, is to attend 
ta all the proper decorums which our own character 
and that of others demand. An imprudent ezpressba 
in cpnversation may be forgotten and pass away ; but 
when we take the pen in our hand, we must remember^ 
UUra scr^fta manei. 

The Greeks, remarkable as thejr were for diversltf 
of composition, have not left many models in the 
epistolary style. The epistles attributed to Socrates, 
Xenophon, ^schines, Antisthenes, Arbtippus, and 
Pbik^ have never been popular. Those whick bear 
the name of AristsBnetus are composed in a tasteless 
resembling the Attic than the Oriental.- iTie descrif)- 
tions in them are poetically luxuriant, but the language 
is not pure, Dor the style simple. 

With regard to tlie epistles ascribed to Fhalaris> 
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yaf ioi;$ opinions have been entertained among the 
learned. .They have been considered as genuine by 
Teibpie, Boyle, King, Swift, and many others ; while 
Pfj gently, a more competent judge, has rejected 
them as spurious. It is now the opinion of those who 
are best qualified to decide, that In tlils violent con- 
troversy the victory was gained by Bently. lliis 
^gritic observes with bisu$ual acrimony, that Mr.Bijyle, 
^ho was afterwards carl ofOrrery, made a t)ad t)ob& 
irorse by giving a bad edition of it, ' 

^^-The letters of Cicero are the most valuable collectioii 
extant in any language. They are letters of ireil 
business written to the greatest men of the age, com- 
jfosed with purity and elegance, but without the least 
affectation ; and, what adds greatly to th^fr ^InerR, 
^written without any view to publication, tl appeal^ 
tjaat he never retained copies of his own letWs ; aiffl 
we are wholly indebted to the cure of his Free^d-mah 
Tiro, for the extensive ci>Uection that appeared afiS^r 
,bifl ^eath* They contain the most aufhentic itiaterStfa 
for the history of that age ; and ai'e the lust mohuimietits 
which remain of Rome in its free state ; the jgreateit 
part of them being written when the republic "wa^ 'oh 
vfl!^ ^ni^ofruitt. To his intimate friends, and espi- 
.Ustally tP Atticus, he lays open his heart witb great 
ifreedoiQ. In the course of his correspondence with 
toitJierSi we are introduced into an acquaintance vrlth 
V ^TeraVof the principal personages of Rome : and it is 
^ f^ifi^ajrkable that most of Cicero's correspondents, ^s 
..wl^jeH ,as hifnself, are elegant and polite writers ; a^Ir- 
, cutnstance wliich serves to heighten our »dea of the 

taste and manners of that age. 
.^; ;THf epistles of the yonngcr Tlinfy cannot ^ithbut 
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imipropriety be termed famtiar. For thou|;li i|i%py p|f 
tlmn are addressed to hb most intimate friends^ and. 
relate to persooal topics, yet^ as [we know that thej 
wiere pobluhed by the Mrriter himself after they ha4:r 
unddgone hit revisioD and correction, we msiy be as:^v 
sar«d that their purpose was not the simple effiisioa ol, 
his mind. In fiict, the evident design of almost eirefy 
letlcff ia the collection is, to dispUy the good ^ualiti^s i 
of the writer. They generally turn upon some act of 
nmnificeiioe which he had performed, some instance. > 
of his Jitsrary ororatorical reputation, his attachment ., 
to study^ his philosophical temper of mind, his bve ol* 
YVtmp in short, upon sometlnng that may heightea.-^ 
his chamcter io the idea of his correspondent. His ., 
leading ibible, indeed, the thirst of applause, they^ ^ 
Teryampty exhibit; for he neither wished to conce^^,.( 
it, tior eavUhe do so consistently with his purpose of , y 
attaining a^^oae. But we shall in vain look for an^^^^^ 
touebes cf nature which may make us acquainted |[^ ,; 
other respects with the man. All is so varnished with , 
splendid sentiments, and elegancies of thought and «x- , 
presaioo^ that no peculiar features are dUcernible-^ ..^ 
Theabbgectof every letter is a theme on which the ^ 
finest tUngs are to be said ^ and we are sometimes ; 
temptiSd to'beUeve, that the benevolent or ge^erc^i^ -^^ 
action wfaieh he relates, was either wholly fi^ctitipi|$,jpp a 
perfQimed for the express purpose of displaying k to^^ ,ua 
friend in itsfaireSt colouring, : . ^ , .. <^ 

Aficf the Latin had ceased to be a living langlffygf^ Hi 
many excellent collections of epistles werecpo^^^d i.iil 
in it,' The horned men of different nation v i*^<W#].'>-. 
rude diake^wduld not repay the labour of culUvati<¥^,''. 
wisel|^ iteise^o communicate their thoughts in the pure 
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language of the court of Augustus* Some x)f this B$r* 
llest of these cpllectioDS are disgraced by thebarlsuiBtii 
oif the tiniies. But Petrarch shines amidst tlic sumoiMEU 
ing obscurity. True genius, lilce hisj could not. hvnt 
display its lustre, though it laboured under tim disad^ 
vahtage of a prevailing corruption of taste^ Hk JLiwCiti 
style cati not be recommended as a model of purity. > 
^Politian had also just pretensioos to native genkM; 
There is a warmth and vigour iu bis poetry, which MRy 
pii6ves liliifi to have possessed no commoM tidenls. His 
epistles are elegant, but, like those of Pliny, wlion he 
imitated, they are often formal and affected. ^ ^ 

Bat among the modern epistolaiy witters, the &M 
rank Is to be Dssigned to Erasmus. His (ityte^ indeedl,- 
is not purely Ciceronian, though it displays many of 
tlic graces of Cicero's mauner. He was not8o^w|r«|tti^ 
lously exact in his taste, as to reject a barbai'^us^ tiid ^ 
Gcnliic expression, if it conveyed bis idea wKk pred^ 
sion.'*But he had the skill to use it in suck a way, diat' 
it aciquired, in his writings, a grace and dignity. Nfli- 
man was better acquainted with the works of Giodw^ 
and no man entertained a higher opinion of bis be«a«* 
ties, or knew better how to imitate them. But he de« 
spised the sect of Ciceronians, who would scareitly ad« 
xnit a particle which was not to be found in thdr- fil-* 
vourite author. In his dialogue entitled Cioenfmrnwh 
he has ridiculed them with admirable wit and eloquMce ; 
uor would he countenance such afi&ctation by any patt 
of his writings. With all their defects in point of p«» 
rity of language, his letters are uncommonly ei|tertain« : 
ing f they possess that spirit which genius can 9i^y$ ! 
exhibit, 4)iit which laborious dulness vainly J9i^t|||^$s# ,-, ,. 

Mttijr of tlic epistles of Joseph Scaligcr are^p4m*fl|f[ 
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I j and they perhaps serve to evince hb astoniih- 
ing Joapacky and ^udition^ as eompktely as the most 
ulahawile of bis prodnetioDS. Those of Grotms, Vos- 
•M8, and Casauhon, are very numerous and variegated 
tbty eoMaiB much valuable infermatton ; particularly 
Wffih regard to the Kterary history of their own times* 
But theae coilactions are less remarkable for the style 
tkaofcr the matter. 

i shall Rot here attempt to charscterixe a numerous 
class of epistolary writers who possess a tittle merit of 
their own, and who have derived all tltehr fame from a 
servile imitation of Cicero. Paulus Manutius^ one of 
thase^ is said to have speiyt a month in composing a 
single.letter. We see, indeed, the consequence of this 
serupulous attention, an elegant and truly Ciceromaa 
pbrsfleology ; but we observe none of the native gracca^ 
of uM&oted composition. 

ThetFrench have arrogated to themsdves great merit 
aS' epistolary writers. Their genius and their hmguagia 
appear to be well adapted to this species of composi- 
tion. But some of the most celebrated writiers imong, 
them have renounced the advantages which nature af- 
fonhd them, and have destroyed all the beauties of 
statiment and vivacity, by an unseas<»iable profuslaii 
of wit. Balzac fatigues his reader with the constant 
recurrence of laboured ingenuity. 

Voiture abounds with beautiful thoughts^ expressed 
with great elegance. In other writers the language 6{ 
compliment disgusts by its unmeaning sameness and 
formality. In him It has the grace of delicacy. But 
even he, though indisputably a fine writer, is justly 
censured by Bouhours, M thoughts whilch the critic 
calls false. 
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The MtefSi ofi SMguk 9iie tm^ e$ioMMd iho mou 

QMlj^^te plb9c)t^ of « feinilbtir cbfitsfipnctocicei. Tli«)! 
Him riMked very ni«fb Urpoo triilt^, ike inoUeiita 0i 
the day, and «the news of the loiirBi^ 99A th«y areovtf^ 
)#f^ed! wi^ e9K(traiHiga9t ^ooaptiQAei^t^ and expff«$liiODs 
^ l9n4nif^% labeir fovoori^ dauflMt«r : l^utit tlietraie 
time thaf st^v such perpetual $priglitliiies8» they com^ 
uAb s^e^ ^9^y and ^rk^ naririilH>Bb, Mid 90 OMiiy 
ilvoke^ of the III094I lm)f and hfa^tifiil paimtn^^ per* 
jk«»(ly liretf It^^m 9^1 aflN^iion> Uial thc^r aM jutdy m^ 
tilled |€^ h%h pr^ikf . ^ 

Thv most disfitiguisbed coHeotfon of letters in tti# 
ISng^b Isnguage is that of Pop», £hiv4ft, attd tfielr 
fmnds. ThiscDlkc^a h, on tbe who^ aa enter- 
Mning and agreeaUe one f and contakis mtieh wit ami 
vefioeiKciiK it is net^ faov^ver, free fimii the itiil^ 
kapcMd to the epistleaof Pliny } it betrays t0^ aiiteb 
^o dy and teboon Tet we finid not a few of Ih^e let- 
ters written wnhgren^ €«se and simpKoity. Thofe^ 
Arbistbfi0t) in pAnicnkr, are entitled to tb# faighe«t 
peaiise.*' %milt% dsoare ona^Feeted; they esbibit U$ 
dkaraettr whb all its defects. It were to be wished^ 
fertbe bonovir'^hlB memory, that hia episiefaMry «or^ 
respondence lad not been drained to the dregs, bf «d 
many strecesslve publications as have been given to die 
worlit. Several of the letters of Att^bury and BoHi^ 
broke are wrkten with a masterly band. The eeaeora 

* ■' ! • ' j ' ^. *" ■ . '■ <!! ■■ . .,.. — ' r' ' ' ' i , I ' ij '■ "» ■ >i».^. 

^ Arl>qtlmqt yf^§ ^ man of gre^t romprefa^Dtioay fii^iM ia JHt 
profession, versed in the sciences, ^acquaii^^ vrith ancient Uteralare, 
arid able to animate his mass of knpwledg(( by a hrigbt and active 
iVHPgiliaHfln % n schol&r vith great bHDiabce of wit ; m wit who, ia 
i^e crowd of li£e; vetaio^and disoortred a HDblar nfHamf of tttt). 
JSi4>a6 «eal.— ^ouKSON's JLife nfP<^ 

P 
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of writing in too artificial a manner felb heariest upon 
n>pe himself. There is visibly more of study, and lest 
of nature and the heart in his letters, than In those of 
most of his correspondents. ' i 

It has been so long said as to be commonly believed, 
that the true characters of men may be found in their 
letters, and that he who writes to his friend, lays his 
heart open before him. But the truth is, that such 
were die simple friendships of the Golden Age, and are 
now . the friendships only of children. Very few can 
boast hearts which they dare lay open to tbemselvesp 
and of which by whatever accident exposed^ they do 
not shun a distinct and continued view : and certainly 
what we h'de from ourselves, we do not shew to our , 
frieoda. There is indeed no transaction which ofiers 
^ti'ooger temptations to fallacy and sophistication than 
et>istolary intercourse. In the eagerness of conver^k*- 
tion, the first emotions of the mind oft en burst out before 
Wiey are considered i in the tumuhof businesS| inter- 
est lind'pMsion have tlieir genuine effect ; but a friend** 
' ly letter is a calm and deliberate performance, id the 
twA 6( leisure, in the stillness of solitude ; and surely 
" no man tits down to depreckte by design his own cha"* 
'racter. . , ^ i 

Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity In this 
ease ( for by whom can a man so earnestly wish fo be 
ttKm^hl better than he is, as by him whose kindi>ess be 
desires to gain or keep ? Even in writing to the wpild 
'there is less constraint : the author is not, confj^onted 
with his readjer, and takes bis chance of approbation 
among the dii^erent ^isj^itions 9f manjcibdl i but ^ let* 
wr/is addressed toa single mind, of whi9h thcfireju^^^^^ 
eeiand/partlailties are kiiownj and niust /therefore 
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ptease, If not by favouring them, at least by forbear* 
ing to expose them. 

To charge those favourable represeDtations which 
men give of their own minds, with the guilt of hypo- 
critical falsehood, would shew more severity thaa know- 
ledge. The writer commonly believes himself. Al- 
most every man's thoughts, while they are general, 
are right ; and most hearts are pure, while temptation 
' is absent. It is easy to awaken generous sentiments 
' in privacy 5 to despise death when there is no danger ; 
to glow with benevolence when there is nothing to be 
given. While such ideas are formed they are felt| 
"^ and self-love does not suspect the gleam of virtue to 

bie a meteor of fancy. 
*■ ' If the letters of Pope are considered merely as ppm- 
'']|>6sifionsV they seem to be premeditated and artificii|I. 
tt/iV one thing to write because there is spmethiog 
^ which the mind wishes to discharge y and anoth^ |o 
^sbtieit the imagination, because ceremony or vanity 
^ rec^uires something to be written. He is too fond of 
^ writing like a wit. His letters to ladies are full of affec- 
tation. The swelling sentences which he occasionally 
uses, might be tolerated in a formal harangue : but ajre 
' very unsuitable to the style of one friend corresponding 
with another. 

^ It is evident that bis own importance often swells }n 

his' mind. He Is afraid of writing, lest the clerks of 

I'the post-office should know his secrets j hie has many 




says he. ** two or three 01 Ms may still vi 
i)]^bught together, not to plot^ t)ut to divert o^rse][v^s^ 
aifid tbe world too, i|it jpleases 2" kni they can live toge- 
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theri and *^ 9bew what frieDdt wits majf be, in spke of 
all the fools ia the world.*' All this while it waa lik«* 
]y that the clerks did not know liis haqd ; be certainly 
had no more enemies than a public character like hia 
inevitably excites ; and with what degree of friencUbi^ 
the wits might live^ very few were so murk fools aa 
ever to enquire. 

The letters of Lord Chesterfield have been highly 
praised. As compositions, they indeed possess much 
elegance i but they ought uav^t to be put into the 
hands of youth, without serious precautions against th^ 
tendency of that detestable system of uaoraKty which 
they inculcate^ No man has mbreck>8dy imitaitad the 
French in every circumstance. like them be writea 
with perspicuity, vivacity, and that gracefulness whkh 
is sure to please, and which he so strenuously teeooi* 
mends. He is himself a proof of the efficacy of the 
graces ; for, with all his merit, be was certainly super* 
ficial, and yet obtained a degree of faoie which nose 
solid writers have seldom enjoyed. 

The letters of Lady M. W« Montague are not uii-^ 
worthy of being classed with those of S^vign<. They 
have much of the French ease and vivacity ; and per* 
haps retain the character of an agreeable epialokMy 
style, as completely as any collection of letters whieii 
has yet appeared in the English language. Bus in ge* 
nuine grace and elegance, they are surpassed by those 
of Gray, Cowper, and Beattie.* 

« Morbofii Polyhii tor, torn. !. p. 2ro. Bhdr*f Lectures on Rh<« 
toric and Belles LetUes, Lect. xxxfiL Aikiu'i Letters to Im Soa, 
vol. 1. Let. VI. Knox's Estayo, No, clxxi, Johnaop's LifcOf P9p«« 
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